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To Charista Musing. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


MOVELEssS on the marge of a sunny cornfield, 

Rapt in sudden reverie while thou standest, 

Like the sheaves, in beautiful Doric yellow 
Clad to the ankle, 


Oft to thee, with delicate hasty footstep 

So I steal, and suffer because I find thee 

Inly flown, and only a fallen feather 
Left of my darling! 


Give me back thy wakening breath, thy ringlets 

Fragrant as the vine of the bean in blossom, 

And those eyes of violet dusk and daylight 
Under sea-water, 


Eyes too far away, and too full of longing! 
Yes: and go not heavenward where I lose thee. _ 
Go not, go not whither I cannot follow, 

Being but earthly. 


Willing swallow poiséd upon my finger, 
Little wild wing ever from me escaping, 
For the care thou art to m2,I thy lover 
Love thee, and fear thee. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


The Bugle-Call. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MacDONALD. 


THE night loomed black with coming storm, 
The narrow pass was iron-walled, 

And through the dark profound and grim 
A solitary bugle called. 


Its voice from cloudy hights unseen 
With clear far-echoing sweetness spoke, 
And in the heavy heart of time 
Eternity’s desire awoke. 
Blow hard and clear from hight to hight, 
O bugle, bid the dark be gone; 
Call out across the stormy hills 
The gold and azure wings of dawn! 


Freperictron, N.B. 


The Birds Do Thus. 
BY ROBERT L. FROST. 
I sLEpT all day. 
The birds do thus 
That sing a while 
At eve for us. 


To have you soon 
I gave away— 
Well satisfied 
To give—a day. 


Life’s not so short 
I care to keep 
The unhappy days; 

I choose to sleep. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


The Children and their Parents in 
Summer-Time. 


BY CYNTHIA MORGAN ST. JOHN. 


the 


FRoM out of the delight of comradeship in the 
country with one’s own children, a valuable lesson in 
benevolence will almost force itself upon the thought- 
ful parent. 

We find in every country neighborhood a score or 
less of small barefooted boys. It seems out of the 
question to expose one’s impressible own to the con- 
tamination of those who have breathed freely and un- 
checked the atmosphere of those who congregate 
upon the steps of the country store to smoke and 
chew and gossip, or ¢ahadit the way station, not to 
speak of the barroom. 

Have the parents strength or time, or does duty 
demand that such boys should be given a saving 
thought? It is summer-time, and these are vacation 
days! 


‘““ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 


We concluded one summer that we needed rest 
from even thought of beneyolent schemes (at least, 
such was our attitude), and that our children could 
not safely associate with these idle boys—with one 
ten-year-old, barefooted boy in particular, who was 
almost omnipresent until we made him understand 
that we preferred his absence to his presence. 

The next summer, while enjoying and being enjoyed 
by our children, we were sufficiently amiable to in- 
clude in our out-of-door sports the ‘‘ nice” children 
of the neighborhood, and this same omnipresent boy 
was not easily excluded. 

One happy day, a singular inspiration seized us, 
this monster of ten could not work injury if we were 
present! And so, without due warning, perhaps, we 
smiled upon his presence. 

We of mature years learned a few facts about child- 
hood. We discovered that this small boy wasn’t a 
monster, that he responded amazingly to considera- 
tion and kindness. We found that all boys are more 
or less alike, that, indeed, our own carefully nur- 
tured boy wasn’t very unlike this hardy specimen. 

Our diamond in the rough loved music as few boys 
love it, and listened with sparkling eyes to Olive 
Thorne Miller’s ‘‘ Bird Ways,” and modestly gave is 
many an intelligent hint about local birds and their 
whereabout. He afterward confessed to the small 
man of the house: ‘‘I’d ruther hear your ma read 
than go toa show. She reads just splendid!’ 

We invited him to lunch the first day, and many 
times afterward. We asked him why he never came 
to Sabbath-school, and found that he, one of seven 
children, hadn't clothes to wear. 

What a pleasure it was to the one boy to cull from 
his own wardrobe sufficient to fully clothe the other 
boy, to see him go to church and Sunday-school, tho 
unattended, and to note a gradual betterment, with- 
out the least preaching on any one’s part, in his lan- 
guage and habits. The neglected boy saw for him- 
self the better way, and habits which hadn’t taken 
root, even cigaret smoking on the sly, shelled off. 

How wholesome for the boy of better circum- 
stances to try to. help up, and to do little kindnesses 
for, the boy who, through no fault of his, had been 
deprived of them! 

And while the mother was the inspiration of the 
out-of-door romps, one of the most enthusiastic of 
the little group of explorers, the reader that they all 
clamored to hear, there was not the slightest danger 
of contamination. It is not probable that evil thus 
seen could have any attraction. It is more than pos- 
sible that good tendencies would thereby be nour- 
ished. 

We can but believe that such a lesson of loving 
service must be a hallowed memory and inspiration 
for the children in all future vears. The first experi- 
ences are not easily forgotten. Furthermore, such 
contact with the neglected must tend to lessen the 
power of future evil associations, and root deeply in 
the nature a sweet charity and rare hopefulness for 


the erring unfortuate. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


What Free Silver Means. 
BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 

I am asked to write a short article for THE INDE- 
PENDENT which shall give the answers to the argu- 
ments of the free silver advocates in sharp, clear 
words. ThatI will try to doin plain terms. WhatI 
have to say about methods and persons applies only 
to the men who are trying to force a coin at its nomi- 
nal value in place of its real value upon the mass of 
the people under false pretenses. 

For the first time in the history of this country, and 
I believe of any other, the Bland Act provided for 
the forced circulation of standard silver dollars at 
their ‘‘ nominal value.’’ In every other act and deed 
of this country the value of a coin has been estab- 
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lished by its weight and not by its name. In the 
legal provisions for the rating of coins at the Cus- 
tom House, the value at which they are to be esti- 
mated is determined wholly by the weight of pure 
silver or pure gold which there is in them. 

A demand is now made on the part of the owners 
of silver mines and their supporters in Congress for 
the free coinage of dollars made of silver at the ratio 
of sixteen pounds of silver to one pound of gold. 
One pound of gold bullion can now be exchanged in 
the open market for over thirty pounds of silver bul- 
lion. The value of the silver in a standard dollar fixed 
according to the practice of the United States in de- 
termining the value of foreign coins at the time this 
letter is written is fifty-three cents. The silver bul- 
lion in this country comes very largely from the 
mines in which the parties are interested who are 
now trying to force the price of this bullion from 
fifty-three cents upto a hundred cents. The very 
fact that they have continued to mine, smelt and sell 
silver bullion at fifty to fifty-three cents in the open 
market, proves that it costs them less than fifty cents 
onadollar to produce it. I now propose to prove 
that this demand for free coinage is based on a false 
pretense. It is not what these men want. It would 
not serve their purpose if it were granted. It is put 
forward in order to conceal the real object of their 
effort. In order to make this proof complete we 
must first define the meaning of words. 

1. What is coin? 

2. What is coinage ? 

3. What is free coinage ? 

4. Why does the Government forbid private coin- 
age? 

1. Coins are round pieces of bullion stamped with 
figures and words on both sides, to which a name is 
given by law. 

2. Coinage is the manufacture of these round pieces, 
or disks, of bullion of uniform weight and fineness or 
quality. 

3. Free coinage is the making of coins in a public 
coin factory called a mint, at the cost of the tax- 
payers and without cost to those who bring the bul- 
lion to the mint. 

4. The Government forbids private coinage in 
order that the weight and quality of the metal in 
the coin shall be just and true, sothat no man may 
be cheated by coins of light weight, of bad quality or 
counterfeits. 

With these definitions the words ‘‘coin,” ‘‘ coin- 
age” and ‘free coinage ” are exhausted. There is 
nothing more in them. 

Then what is the reason why men who mine, smelt 
or own gold or silver bullion should not take either 
to the mint and supply themselves with all the coin 
they want? If any man can find any good reason 
why not, I for one should be glad to know what that 
reason is. 

If any advocate of the free coinage of silver dol- 
lars or copper dollars or iron dollars at any ratio, 
16 to 1 more or less, will agree to stop there and to 
ask nothing more, I for one am prepared to meet 
him and in that way to stop the present contest. 
Who would want them? Not one of these men will 
consent to free coinage on those terms. Not one of 
them will be satisfied. Not one of them would then 
get what he is after under the pretext that free coin- 
age and ‘‘ equal rights of gold and silver” is all that 
he wants. I challenge any one to find an advocate of 
free coinage at 16 to 1 on these simple terms, that 
both gold and silver should be treated alike; that 
gold and silver coins shall be made for any one who 
takes the bullion tothe mint to any number that he 
wants. Who will accept that offer without condi- 
tions? I challenge any advocate of free coinage to 
deny that free coinage, pure and simple, is not what 
he demands, and not one of them will dare to meet 
this challenge. 
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This demand for free coinage is a cover intended 
to conceal the true purpose of those who ask it. Most 
of those who support this measure have been deceived 
and misled. Let such men put the question to any 
owner of silver mines, to any Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress or to any and every candidate on 
the free coinage platform in the following terms: 

“If we grant free or unlimited coinage, without 
charge for the coining, will you be content and will 
you demand nothing more?’’ Not a man who knows 
what the true purpose is will answer ‘‘ Yes” to that 
question. Let your readers try this. 

If this question is evaded and if the reply is ‘‘ No,”’ 
then the popular phrase ‘‘ Free coinage at 16 to 1”’ is 
a fraud, used and intended to cover another object or 
purpose. What is that purpose? 

We may assume that Mr. F. G. Newlands, Member 
of Congress from Nevada, who was chosen to make 
the opening speech at the late silver Convention (not 
the Populist) in St. Louis, is entitled to declare what 
the purpose of the advocates of free coinage really is. 
These are his words: 


‘Our purpose simply is, by increasing the coinage 
and use of silver and by giving it equal privileges with 
gold, to raise its value, and by diminishing the strain 
on gold which gold monometallism has caused, to take 
away its unjust appreciation, and thus by pulling up 
the value of silver and pulling down the value of gold, 
to restore the old ratio so that sixteen ounces of silver 
will be worth (in bullion as well as in coin) one ounce 
of gold. Thusthe old unit of value—the dollar—based 
on both metals instead of one, will be restored, and 
we shall have a gold dollar worth too cents in silver 
anda silver dollar worth 1oocents in gold.”’ 


Mark those words, ‘‘Our purpose is to raise the 
value of silver.” Mr. Newlands’s clients must now 
be able to produce silver at less than seventy cents an 
ounce, else they would not continue to send it to 
market at that price, at the rate of over thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year, bullion value. The purpose of 
Mr. Newlands and his clients is ‘‘to raise its value,"’ 
that is to make people estimate silver at $1.2914 an 
ounce. How does he propose todo it? Simply ‘by 
increasing the coinage and use of silver and by giv- 
ing it equal privileges with gold.” Let the mints be 
offered simply open to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and leave the people free to use it or not on 
equal privileges with gold—then Mr. Newlands and‘ 
his clients would scout at the offer and would them- 
selves be forced to declare that they intended and ex- 
pected to raise the value of silver for their own profit 
only by forcing people to take it at one dollar and 
twenty-nine cents an ounce, whether they wanted it 
or not. 

Now an act might be passed opening the mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of both silver dollars 
and gold dollars, coupled with a legal-tender act to 
the effect that all persons might maké their contracts 
in terms of gold dollars, and that in such event 
gold dollars only should be paid and received. That 
is their right now, and Mr. Stewart, the Senator from 
Nevada, lends money on mortgages on these terms. 

To this clause might be added one enabling any 
and every man to make contracts for future payments 
in terms of silver dollars, as any one has the right to 
do now who pleases, and that silver dollars should 
be a legal tender, or be paid and received only in the 
liquidation of such contracts. But ignorant or un- 
informed people would be apt to continue to agree to 
work for wages, to buy and sell their labor, to make 
bargains for their small crops and their small prod- 
ucts, naming do//ars only, without saying which kind, 
not being aware of any possible difference between 
one dollar and another. It is this class of persons 
whom Mr. Newlands and his confederates would de- 
fraud by forcing them under a legal-tender act to take 
the bad dollar at one hundred cents, which costs only 
fifty, while depriving them of the right to claim the 
best dollar that can be made, which is the dollar that 
they need more than any other class of persons. 

The supporters of the gold standard ask no privi- 
lege. They want no act of force. The value of gold 
is the same after a gold coin is melted as it is in the 
coin. The best definition of true money ever given 
is that of Henri Cernuschi, the ablest bimetallist of 
these late times: 

“It is by the ordeal of fire that money may be tried. 
The coins which, being melted down, retain the entire 
value for which they were legal tender before they 
were melted down, are good money. Those which do 
not retain it are not good money.” 

He, however, held that all coin, both of gold and 
silver, gets its monetary power or force from acts of 
legal tender. At that point comes the contest be- 
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tween fiat money and true or good money. There is 
no act of legal tender in the international commerce 
of the world, which amounts to eighteen thousand 
million dollars a year. Gold bars certified in the 
mint often have preference over coin for the remit- 
tance of money from one country to another. Bills 
of exchange are mostly drawn in pounds sterling. 
There is no lawful coin of that name. Even in Eng- 
land the equivalent is a coin lawfully named a sover- 
eign. But neither a bill of exchange nor a contract 
in pounds sterling can be paid or discharged except 
by weight. Whoever holds a Bank of England note 
for five pounds is entitled to five times 113.0016 
grains of gold. When these notes are presented at 
the Bank for any considerable amount, the coins are 
not counted but are weighed to him. If there are 
sovereigns of light weight among them, they are not 
pounds sterling. They cannot be forced upon him; 
they are rejected, marked or broken, and sent back 
to the mint to be recoined. 

Mr. Newlands says, in fact: ‘‘Only give us the 
power to force our silver dollars, which will cost us 
fifty cents each, more or less, in gold, upon you at a 
‘nominal value’ (following the words of the Bland 
Act) of one hundred and twenty-nine cents and a 
fraction; and by this act of force we will bring all the 
silver which is now coined, all the bullion lying idle, 
and the whole increasing product of the world, up to 
the standard of the pound sterling or the gold dollar.” 
The world now values this bullion at a trifle over 
one-half. Any one can buy Mexican silver dollars, 
Spanish dollars and Japanese yens, or dollars, heav- 
ier than our own at fifty cents each, or a trifle more. 
Mr. Newlands says: ‘‘ Delegate to us the power to 
force these dollars upon the people of the United 
States at their ‘nominal value,’ and we will raise the 
value of the silver bullion of the world toa parity 
with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, when it is now about 
30to 1.” 

If the question were put, as itis hereby put to Mr. 
F. G. Newlands, ‘‘ Will you accept an act of the free 
coinage of silver dollars and leave every man in the 
community free to choose what kind of a dollar he 
will be paid in, gold or silver, when he is receiving 
payment for his goods, his wages or his earnings,’’ 
what wili Mr. Newlands’s reply be? He must of ne- 
cessity reply: ‘‘ No, we will not give any man a free 
choice. We cannot attain our purpose without force. 
We propose to deprive every man in the community 
of his personal liberty to make his contracts accord- 
ing to his own will. We will not even permit special 
contracts in gold coin. Inaddition to a free coinage 
act we demand a law by which the United States shall 
delegate its force to us, and shall endow us with the 
power to mine silver which now costs us less than sixty 
or seventy cents an ounce or fifty cents ona dollar, to 
have it coined at the cost of the taxpayers free of 
charge to us, and then to give us the power to force 
the whole community to take these coins at their 
‘nominal value’ of one hundred and twenty-nine cents 
and a fraction an ounce, on penalty of losing their 
whole claim if they do not accept this legal tender.” 
He must of necessity sayin reply to this question: 
‘‘Our purpose is to raise the market value of silver 
throughout the world from its present price to about 
double that price. We can only do this by force of 
law. We therefore demand not only free coinage but 
an act of legal tender by which we can exercise that 
force,” This demand reminds one of the plea of the 
slaveholder who justified slavery on the ground that 
the blacks were better off and happier than they ever 
could be as freemen. Mr. Newlands says to the 
workmen of this country, as the slaveholders said to 
their slaves: ‘‘You do not know the difference be- 
tween good money and bad money; let us supply you 
with money which is now bad, but trust us to bet- 
ter it. We will coin our own bullion. We will 
buy all the Mexican bullion. Our bankers will 
import silver from Australia which, according to 
the public reports of great silver mines, costs 
them less than ours costs us. We will have all 
this bullion made into coins at your expense, as you 
pay the taxes. We will then force you to take what 
is now bad money at its ‘nominal value’ of $1.29 % 
an ounce. True, we shall then make one hundred 
per cent. more or less profit for a time for ourselves. 
We can then work up all our low-grade ores which 
do not pay us nowto smelt. We will increase our 
product from what it now is at its nominal value, 
about thirty million dollars a year, to double the 
quantity, as we did two or three years ago, when, at 
our demand and by our votes in Congress, the United 
States Government was forced to increase its demand 
debt in order to buy from us all the bullion that we 
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could mine each year. Nearly all that they have 
bought of us under the Sherman Act now lies dead 
and useless in the vaults of the Treasury, uncoined 
and unwanted. We have already, under the Bland 
and Sherman Acts, by our votes and our influence 
increased the debt of the United States nearly five 
hundred million dollars, and you have submitted to 
our demand. We now ask for more power to tax 
you for our own profit. Upon you will fall the taxes 
when that debt is paid. All we now ask of you is to 
give up your own free choice of money, to deprive 
yourselves of the right of free contract, and to let us 
deal with you as the slaveholders dealt with their 
slaves. Under that pretext we say to ourselves: ‘ You 
shall work for our benefit. You shall give us all the 
profit. You shall take all the risk, and we will force 
you tothisend. We will lend our own profits on 
mortgages payable in gold, as our Senator from Ne- 
vada does now. We will buy your land and make 
our rents payable only in gold, as our State Govern- 
ors do now. We will keep the reserves of all our 
own banks in the silver States in gold coin, as we do 
now. Wewilltake no risks ourselves. We know 
very well what is good money and what is bad money; 
but you do not. We will bring a heavier sweat on 
the brow of laborers, as we make them work harder 
for their daily bread; and we will bind upon the 
backs of the workmen a double ioad, as we drive 
them by force of law to carry the heavy cross of bad 
money for our profit.’ ” 


‘‘ Beware the Greeks when they come with gifts.”’ 
Boston, Mass. 5 


Double Bowknots. 


BY GERARD B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 
. 


** MAKE it short.”’ 

‘«Very well. Then you do not care to repeat muclr 
of the ceremony ?”’ 

‘*Oh no! I am faint now,” says she. 

That is one experience. 

Our next was the very opposite. The young cou- 
ple wanted all they could arrange for in the way of 
ceremony—two rehearsals, one up at Mother's and a 
final one down at the church, the floor all but chalk- 
marked where bride and groom and each attendant 
was to put his or her feet, the sentences learned and 
repeated, and every motion gone through again and 
again, as tho the whole matter were a bit of ‘‘ linked 
sweetness,” better enjoyed in proportion as ‘‘ long 
drawn out.”’ 

In this land of light and liberty the nuptial knot 
may be tied in all styles, to suit the parties, from the 
bare form of the rural justice to the flowing robes 
and stately ceremony of the Episcopal Church. As 
simple as any is the formula of a certain Western of- 
ficial of whom we have somewhere heard: 

‘* Jake, du you ‘low ter take Sal ?”’ 

‘Yer bet I du.” 

‘Sal, du you ‘low ter take Jake ?” 

‘*T ‘low ter.” 

‘¢Then, in the name o’ ther State o’ Missoury, I 
pernounce you-uns man and woman. Amen.” 

Tho somewhat abbreviated, this service was not 
quite so short as that of a rather eccentric old minis- 
ter in Connecticut, who, chancing to meet a couple 
that had for years harassed him by seeming at any 
time about to put their heads into the matrimonial 
noose, yet never doing it, said: 

‘« Stephen and Sarah, do you two rea//y want to be 
married ?"’ 

‘« Why, yes.”’ 

‘‘Then I declare you husband and wife.’ And 
away he went and entered the marriage in the town 
records. 

But not all ceremonies are by any means so short; 
for, on the contrary, we have heard of ministers with 
ceremonies occupying the greater part of a half-hour, 
and covering pretty thoroughly the moral law and 
the history of the Jews. 

Double bowknots are easy to tie; and yet nearly 
every minister has some peculiar experiences in con- 
nection with the effort to tie them. At one of the 
most recent of such events at which the writer has 
been called to officiate, the whole company was de- 
layed a most embarrassingly long time, while the 
groom went diving successively down into his numer- 
ous pockets in the proverbial hunt for the ring. The 
maiden at his side blushed more and more deeply. 
The company became increasingly nonplused and 
sympathetic. A tremendous climax of some kind 
seemed immanent to all, when asa sort of last, des- 
perate, despairing effort the young man went down 
once again into an often sought vest pocket, and to 
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the surprise of all and his own mighty relief, brought 

forth the elusive ring from the very place where one 

would most naturally suppose it should be. 

All who are acquainted with these things know 
that to the contracting parties there comes one cer- 
tain, most embarrassing moment. It is the instant 
immediately following the announcement that they 
are husband and wife, and the pronouncing of the 
benediction by the minister. There they stand, the 
knot is tied, but just what to do or say is the ques- 
tion. Sometimes the groom turns and kisses the 
bride, and sometimes he doesn’t. Sometimes the 
minister relieves the suspense by kissing her, and 
sometimes he doesn’t. Sometimes the friends and 
witnesses push forward at once to kiss and congratu- 
late, and sometimes they don’t. But at the tying of 
a knot we accomplished not long since none of these 
things happened; and we can testify that it is quite 
embarrassing to all parties concerned if something 
does not happen, and that pretty quick. The young 
couple had a good appearance, and seemed intelligent. 
The ceremony certainly proceeded smoothly. But 
when the minister had concluded—had duly informed 
them that they were husband and wife, the young 
man stood seemingly helpless and abashed, and in a 
mighty struggle to find something to say. At last, 
gathering himself together, and with a half-frightened, 
half-complacent smile, turning to his bride, he said— 
memorable question!—‘‘Do you feel any better 
now ?”’ 

We leave the reader to say whether we were at fault or 
not, but we definitely affirm that we would have been 
willing to give several times the amount of the fee we 
received just for the privilege of giving vent to our in- 
ternal hilarity in a way that would have made suitable 
relief to our pent-up feelings. Still we are bound to 
say that a ceremony we performed since has even ex- 
ceeded the former in its side-splitting provocation; 
when the young man, under the same condition of 
diffidence, stood a moment, turned red in the face, 
then suddenly reached forth his hand and heartily 
shook that of his bride, stammeringly exclaiming: 
‘* Allow me to congratulate you!” 

There is a story of a young man who seemed to 
know a good deal better what he was about. When 
the minister asked him: ‘‘ Do you take this woman to 
be your wedded wife ?’’ he answered instantly, with no 
small degree of warmth, ‘‘ See here, parson, what do 
you suppose we came here for, a divorce?’ No more 
true to life was that than another case when in ad- 
dressing the bride the minister asked: ‘‘ Do you take 
this man for better or for worse?’’—‘‘I can’t tell until I 
have had him a while,” interrupted the bride. On this 
occasion we think it would not have been inappropri- 
ate had the friend who presided at the piano played 
fora recessional the same selection that is said to 
have been performed ata recent wedding in Boston. 
As the newly married pair retired down the aisle the 
organist is said to have innocently rendered: ‘‘On- 
ward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war!” 

But we must come back to the region of personal 
experience. Truth is stranger than fiction. A 
mother in Israel approached us one Sunday morning 
at the close of the service and inquired if we 
would be at home a certain afternoon. Learning 
why it was desired, we promised to be there; for she 
stated that her son would come tothe house ata 
given time to be married. At the set hour the young 
man, his intended, his brother and another young 
lady appeared. After a few preliminaries, especially 
filling out the legal form required, we asked the 
young couple to take their places, and we proceeded 
with the ceremony. While this was going on the mis- 
tress of the manse noticed that the other young lady 
seemed in a remarkably disturbed frame of mind, mov- 
ing nervously on her chair and acting altogether quite 
strangely. Onthe other hand, the brother, who was 
witnessing the ceremony, seemed quiet and composed 
enough, sitting back comfortably in the corner of a 
sofa. But the young lady was the embodiment 
of nervous excitement. At length the ceremony 
was concluded, and we _ pronounced the couple 
standing before us, husband and wife. Hardly had 
the last words of the ceremony passed our lips 
when the other young woman jumped to her feet, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Our turn next!” Of course we were 

surprised. First at her and then at the young man 
on the sofa, we looked inquiringly and in no little 
amazement. But he said nota word. But the young 
lady was equal to the occasion. ‘‘Oh yes, we in- 
tended to get married. We wanted to be married 
first. Weare the oldest, and have been going to- 
gether the longest!” 


Wetook in the situation. ‘‘Oh, never mind,” we 
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replied; ‘‘ it is too late now, but we will do it so quick 
you will hardly know the difference,’’ and proceeded at 
once to make them equally happy as the others. We 
really think that both brothers were alike happy with 
their brides; but we fear the second couple would not 
be married yet had the young lady waited for the 
young man to speak. 

Such are a few of our experiences in tying a great 
many double bowknots. At the same time we must 
not failto add that the vast majority of people go 
through the wedding ceremony as sensibly and natu- 
rally as they do through any other important act. 

Rocuester, N. Y. 





The Literary Quality of “Uncle Tom’s 
Ca s. 99 
BY ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


THE death of Mrs. Stowe invites attention again 
to that literary marvel which has not only outstrip- 
ped all competitors for popularity but bids fair to 
maintain a permanent superiority over all works of 
fiction in power to touch the universal heart. 
Through its various translations and dramatizations it 
is beyond question that this book has become known 
to more persons than any other work of fiction ever 
published. Translated into all civilized tongues, and 
into some that can hardly claimto rank as such, it 
has met at once the approval of all types and classes, 
especially that of the most intelligent, unselfish and 
devoted. 

Even if we accept the idea that popularity is no test 
of literary merit, we must admit that exceptional pop- 
ularity can only be accounted for by something ex- 
ceptional in the literary quality or the work achieving 
it. Thereare three books of English fiction which 
easily excel all others of that character in the number 
of readers they have had and in the extent and per- 
manency ofthe demand for them on the partof the 
best elements of all peoples. These are Bunyan’s 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress ;’" De Foe’s ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” and Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” These 
three books stand by themselves so far beyond all oth- 
ers, that it may be said of them, as of the great race 
horse in his supreme effort, ‘‘ There is no second !" 
The first has maintained its place for two hundred and 
twenty-five years, the second for one hundred and 
seventy-seven years, and thethird for forty-five years. 
Yet one was written ‘by an imprisoned tinker, an- 
other by an imprisoned bankrupt, and the third by a 
woman who so little realized the character of what she 
had done that she wondered if the book would 
yield her enough to buy a black silk dress ! 

The attempt has been made to account for the 
amazing popularity of two of these works by attrib- 
uting it to the themes of which they treat. It has 
been pointed out that missionary societies and anti- 
slavery organizations have adopted them as a favorite 
means of propagating their ideas. This is simply 
mistaking effect for cause. They are so decause of 
their popular qualities, instead of becoming popular 
by such use. The same explanation, in effect, has 
been offered for the popularity of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
The critics tell us that on its first appearance it had 
the most amazing ‘‘run’’ ever known in the history 
of literature up to that time, because it ‘‘ happened 
to strike the temper of the time.’ This explanation 
is as enlightening as if they had said it was popular 
because people liked it! 

We are also informed by the critics that ‘‘ the style 
of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is very faulty and inartistic.” 
Just what this means it would be difficult to say; but 
it may be admitted that there is no ‘‘ fine writing,” 
no smartness, little wit, and scarcely a trace of humor 
in it. So, too, there is no ‘‘elaboration of charac- 
ter,” as the phrase is used in regard to modern fic- 
tion. There is no pessimism, and not a hint of that 
tendency to morbid anatomy which inclines a modern 
novelist to take some pages to explain an act that 
requires but a single sentence to relate. There is 
nothing inexplicable about it; one feels certain from 
the first what the end will be, but is none the less 
anxious not to miss the sequence of events from 
which it is to result. 

What then is the secret of this perpetual charm 
which keeps its hold on each succeeding generation ? 
An author who addressed himself seriously to the 
task of answering the question so far as ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” is concerned, came very near giving an ex- 
planation when he said that ‘‘ the book has a peculiar 
charm for the imagination, depending chiefly on an 
indefinable sense of reality that pervades the whole 
narrative.” There is no doubt about the ‘‘sense of 
reality’ which these works possess, but is it ‘‘ inde- 
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finable "? Let us see what literary qualities they have 
in common and from them we may adduce some of 
the reasons for this reality and so arrive at the cause 
of their exceptional popularity. 

In the first place, we note that each deals with a 
single thought, a thought that is of world-wide and 
undying interest. The subjectsare, respectively, Sin, 
Solitude and Slavery, considered not as abstractions 
but in their relations to specific human lives, under 
known or clearly defined conditions. These funda- 
mental ideas are never allowed to drop out of sight. 
We carry Christian’s pack until he loses it. The 
abiding sense of isolation from even the hint of hu- 
manity fills every page of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” untii 
the Man Friday comes to intensify by his unlikeness 
to the Solitary, the previous sense of remoteness. © 

In ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” this adherence to the 
central theme is doubled in force by the great variety 
of typical lives over which the shadow of slavery is 
shown to be cast. It goes with the reader’s con- 
sciousness from the beginning to the end. Hardly a 
sentence can be found which, taken in its connection, 
does not tend to deepen the impression. The master 
and mistress as well as the slave, even the child of 
the dominant race, show in degree according to tem- 
per and environment the scath of evil, which spares 
not the doer any more than the victim. Nothing is 
allowed to obscure this idea for one moment. If for 
an instant our attention seems to be drawn away from 
its contemplation some expected turn in the path we 
are pursuing brings it again into view. From Ken- 
tucky to the Red River country, from Canada to New 
Orleans, we are taken only to find the baleful light of 
greed-inspired oppression blasting every life on which 
it falls. 

Again, it is not realistic according to modern ideas 
of realism. There is an astonishing lack of detail 
and environment in it. The particulars of slave-life— 
labor, separation, deprivation, torture—all are left 
to the reader's imagination. Only the facts are stated, 
and these inthe most commonplace way. There is 
no more affecting narrative in literature than that of 
the sufferings of Uncle Tom on the plantation of the 
the ‘‘typical fiend, Legree’’—the universal human 
monster made more horrible by the license and im- 
munity which slavery granted to him as well as to the 
best of masters. Yet we only learn of the brutality 
by its results. Through the whole book unnecessary 
details are excluded with a rigor that gives the effect 
of baldness when compared with the efflorescent ir- 
relevancy of our modern fiction. Description and 
conversation all bear upon some phase of the one 
thought whose pathos impregnates even nature with 
a newerand deeper significance. Its characters are 
all potential types—not externally studied examples. 
Its white men and women are New England natures 
with a curious veneer of torpid conscience. Even the 
saintly Eva is a New England prodigy of precocity— 
an impossible product of Southern life, but a very 
comprehensible fact of the world-life, and seems all 
the sweeter for its incongruous surroundings. 

Not only are the white characters of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” essentially New Englanders, but the 
colored ones are in intellectual and moral qualities 
simply ‘‘ blacked Yankees.”’ This is shown in their 
predilection for casuistry. As a matter of fact the 
slave was not given to subtle theorizing. His past 
had effectually repressed any tendency he might 
otherwise have developed to discuss his hopes and 
fears, rights and wrongs—and men do not argue with 
those who have the power of life and death over 
them. Through all the book there is a freedom of 
expression, an effusive interchange of ideas between 
master and servant which is quite foreign to the con- 
ditions of slavery and which, no doubt, goes far to 
account for the fact that the man who has been a 
slave and comes afterward to read it, is rarely im- 
pressed, as the one who has been a free manall his 
life is sure to be. Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of slavery was the secretiveness it imposed 
upon the slave nature with regard to himself, his 
thoughts, desires and purposes. To the slave, lan- 
guage became in very truth an instrument for the 
concealment of thought, rather than its expression. 
Only in moments of rapt religious excitement did he 
fully unbosom himself and then only in figures but 
half intelligible to those not kindred in experience. 

Uncle Tom was not only a Yankee in his love of spec- 
ulation but a Quaker in meek self-surrender. It is 
doubtful if slavery ever produced exactly this type of 
religious enthusiast. Those it did bring forth were 
not cool casuists, but either silent, self-absorbed 
dreamers, or flaming zealots; but Uncle Tom, like 
Eva, was potential rather than actual. 
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I have been much interested in tracing the effect of 
this book upon those who have themselves been slaves. 
During fifteen years succeeding the close of the War 
I wasa resident of the South, and had peculiar op- 
portunities for knowing the most intelligent colored 
people in the former slave States. I had ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’’ read to a large number of these, and 
afterward questioned them in regard to it. Almost 
every one of them noted the freedom of speech be- 
tween master and servant. Said one of the shrewdest 
and most thoughtful: 

‘« Seems like that Uncle Tom must have been raised 
up North!’ 

‘«Mrs. Stowe didn’t know much about niggers, 
that’s shore,’’ said another. 

A blind man, whose daughter read the book to him, 
gave as his comment: 

‘She didn’t know what slavery was, and so left out 
the worst of it.”’ 

‘« What was that ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘T don’t s’pose you'll understand, sah (’pears like 
no white man can), but the worst thing "bout slavery, 
in my jedgment, sah, was that it took away all the 
ter-morrers !"’ 

He meant that it destroyed hope, aspiration, desire 
for betterment of individual or collective conditions. 
As it happened this man was also named Tom. He 
was for years a familiar presence to me; and I shall 
never forget the look upon his face as he turned his 
clear, but sightless eyes toward me and gave this 
trenchant criticism of the immortal work to which his 
race is so greatly indebted. 

It was this experience which first suggested to me 
that the popularity, and consequent influence of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ was largely dependent on its 
non-realistic character. It portrayed a slavery which 
the free man could understand and appreciate. If it 
had been absolutely ‘‘ realistic’’ in its delineation of 
the master and the slave, it would have been toa 
degree incomprehensible to those who did not, and 
do not yet, comprehend the moral and legal charac- 
ter of the ‘‘ peculiar institution.” 

Judging from my own experience, I doubt if any- 
thing like a just and true comprehension of slavery 
as a social institution could possibly have been impart- 
ed tothe Northern mind unused to the daily study of 
its manifestations. Discussing the matter with a 
noted Southern jurist after the close of the War, he 
truly remarked that ‘‘ Slavery is so great an anomaly 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind, that no one can at all com- 
prehend it who has not lived long within the scope 
of its influences, and only the lawyer who has to study 
its legal relations can really be said to understand its 
character.”’ 

The ideal presented in ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” is 
readily appreciable by an individual reared in a free 
community. I well remember how vividly it im- 
pressed my own young mind. I pitied the average 
slave owner, whom I supposed to be fairly represented 
by Shelby and St. Clare, almost as much as I did the 
slave himself. When I came afterward to study both 
at close range for fifteen years, I was amazed at the 
That I 
found master and slave both better and worse than | 
had expected would not have been a matter of great 
surprise, but with the lapse of years they revealed 
themselves to me as essentially different—shaped by 
forces I had not understood—the slave a product ofa 
barbarized civilization, the master a still stranger 
product of a sterilized Christianity. 


erroneous character of my preconceptions. 


Slavery is abhorrent to all free peoples, that is, 
those accustomed to the general enjoyment of per- 
sonal liberty; but in the dominant race of a slave- 
holding community there is little question of its eth- 
ical propriety; and I have no doubt that had either 
class been truly depicted to my mind when it was still 
without the special knowledge derived from study 
and observation, hate would have been aroused rather 
than pity if, indeed, the narrative had not been re- 
jected as wholly false. The question then is not 
whether ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ was a ‘* literary” mas- 
terpiece. The fact is that in its ingenuous portrayals 
it reflected the pictures that had been vague and in- 
distinct in a million minds, but which, crystallized 
into sharpness by its unconscious conformity, became 
for the nonce a national ideal, and as such accom- 
plished results that would have been impossible to a 
catalog of minutely studied dialect and customs. 

Mayvitie, N. Y. 


Emperor WILLIAM has taken up telegraphy and 
spends several hours a week learning to send messages 
by dots and dashes. This is not a mere fad, for telegra- 
phy will play’an important part on future battle-fields. 
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Six Hours in a German University. 
BY ASCHAM FOLLANSBEEF, 
THe SCHOOLMASTER OF WABAC. 


THE dream of a lifetime has come true. 
schoolmaster of an almost unknown village, have 
been permitted to watch and hear the most famous 
teachers in the wide world. I have spent six immor- 
tal hours in the University of Berlin, five of them 
running on each other's heels. It is true that all but 
one of these great professors—that one a jurist—pro- 
fessed theology galore; but theology is very likely 
what will most interest the readers of this weekly, 
and theology was what I cared for more than any- 
thing else in the world. I set out to be a preacher of 
the Good News, and have been shut up to teaching, 
in the way so many clerical school-teachers know. 

And so I went, the first full morning in Berlin, to 
hear Dr. Harnack. I need not even pretend to have 
understood very much that he said. If I had under- 
stood, it would not interest THE INDEPENDENT read- 
ers to hear it at second-hand from me. And how I 
got to his room, how I found out anything about 
where and when he lectured, would be too amusing 
to the reader for me to be proud of telling. I found 
out; I made sensation enough among the humble 
officials and the open-eared students in finding out; 
and I heard Dr. Harnack with so much delight, tho 
with precious little understanding, that I was back 
there the next morning to hear him tell again about 
the early development of the Roman Catholic Church. 
And at what an hour! From eight to nine, after 
lecturing from seven to eight. No wonder the stu- 
dents wandered about in the intermissions eating 
sandwiches. No wonder, considering who they were, 
that they sat in the porter’s room wetting their 
throats with Berlin Weiss Bier out of huge glasses 
wide as bowls. 

The university professor comes to his lecture room 
twenty minutes after the announced hour. He finds 
the students in place. Dr. Harnack has a full hun- 
dred of them, and they welcomed him with lively 
stamping. He looks a man of forty or more; dresses 
in an oldish suit of gray, hadn’t any more cuffs than 
nature allows to his shirts, and does not need any, for 
nature has given him hands and wrists pretty and 
round as any girl’s. He wears a mustache and a 
scowl. It is a fair mustache, and his fair hair is 
brushed back all around in the familiar German fash- 
ion, showing what forehead he has. During the lec- 
ture his hands make sure that the hair stays back, 
and otherwise concern themselves for his person in 
ways more striking than pretty. But that scowl isa 
double furrow down his brows from top to nose, an 
anxious, tired scowl, intensifying the gaze of his black 
eyes through the customary German glasses. But Dr. 
Harnack bears himself bewitchingly. He is like a law- 
yer before a jury, sure of his case, sure of himself, and 
sure of his jury. He stands all the time when he does 
not half sit. Sometimes a leg is thrown over an angle 
of the table from which his one-legged reading desk 
rises high. Sometimes he leans over that desk, fold- 
ing his hands before it. Sometimes he goes down a 
step and props himself by one elbow on thetable. But 
all the while he gesticulates like a Frenchman. Such 
inconceivable variety of gesture, full of grace, set off 
with a smile now and then, one could not hope to see 
even atthe bar in the United States. But the bar 
furnishes the style of his oratory, and the bar knows, 
if any set of men knows, how to work into the con- 
fidence of good men and true, twelve or a hundred. 
If one did not know a word he uses except the name 
of Bismarck now and then, he would see how it is 
that the students are bewitched, and would be willing 
to sit out many an hour in another professor's lecture 
room, if onlyto deepen by contrast the impression 
made by this most brilliant of present day Church 
historians. 

Then I heard Dr. Kaftan, who succeeds the precious 
Dorner. The studentsin half as great numbers cheer 
Kaftan too, as he enters and starts his lecture with- 
out a moment’s pause, as is the fashion of all. But 
whatacontrast. Kaftan is deliberate, while Harnack 
is swift. Kaftan sits, while Harnack standsand stirs. 
Kaftan looks the German theologian, while Harnack 
looks the brainy man of the world. And what an odd 
way of sitting! The back of his head goes down be- 
tween his shoulders. His chin goes up. His throat 
is a straight line from chest to tip of chin, until his 
beardless face, bald head, thin lips, strained neck 
and upturned eyes look like nothing but a snapping 
turtle at prayer. And yet he contrives to hold his 
hearers. He insists with slow but tremendous em- 
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phasis on his chief points; as when he said: ‘‘ Salva- 
tion is active, is adeed. Christ 4as delivered us from 
sin.’ This was going on from 9:20 to Io A.M., 
and did not stop exactly at 10, when the electric bell 
sounded the hour’s end. It did not stop then in any 
room. 

But I had a spare hour, and went into Harnack’s 
room to hear whatever might turn up. Dr. Eck 
turned up, a professor of jurisprudence. He stuck 
his nose into his manuscript as he sat, and read ina 
loud, harsh voice, like that of a politician at a ward 
meeting. But he too had his hundred students and 
his cheer. I will have a pleasant word to add about 
this teacher of law, and until then pass to— 

No. 4, at eleven o'clock, Dr. Pfleiderer. There was 
no stamping when Dr. Pfleiderer came before his 
twenty-five students to lecture on Christian Ethics. 
He is a noble, fatherly, old German of seventy or 
more. His voice is deep as the pedal pipes of an or- 
gan, and he talked about lying and deceit in war and 
in peace in a fashion to persuade one that he was not 
aware of playing any tricks when, in order to inter- 
pret Paul truly, or rather to keep Paul from making 
any mistakes, he fairly pitched the apostle out of the 
window. Like Dr. Eck, Dr. Pfleiderer stopped after 
lecture to speak with some one. Eck had a stranger— 
not me—and his visiting card to look after; Pfleiderer 
had a group of students to expound some matter to 
beside the open door. 

Then my fifth hour that morning was passed with 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss, who wrote the ‘ Biblical The- 
ology of the New Testament” and a Life of Christ. 
Dear old man! He had a group of twenty about him, 
and they smiled broadly enough, before he came in, to 
see me modestly walking to the back of the big hall 
that I might keep out of any engaged seats. Oldest 
of all, he was liveliest of all, except Harnack. He could 
not long keep his seat, nor maintain a straight face. 
If Dr. Kaftan looked like a caricature of Prince 
Gortchakoff's photographs, Weiss looked like a living 
American philanthropist, who would not like to be 
seen in print. He has a sweet smile, and quite looked 
his words, as with thin voice he said: ‘‘The dearest 
of all is that we are members one of another.’’ In- 
deed, it seems to have been the making of him to 
write that Life of Jesus. 

But now I must add an odd fact. The look of all 
these learned men when at rest is of grim, hard, cold, 
repellent intellectuality. They donot look like crimi- 
nal judges, but like executioners, one and all. One and 
all, save the jurist. He, black-eyed as the rest, looks 
as tho his learning had not hurt him a bit. Think of 
it! Dr. Eck took off his hat to me in the university 
halls, noticirg that I was a stranger and older than 


himself. No wonder he seemed to me pleasant to 
look at. But dear, old, angelic Dr. Weiss, who had 


with smiles and gestures addressed to me, his visitor, 
a good half of the lecture, when I passed him in the 
hall just afterward looked glum asa ferocious mur- 
derer, or a lawful strangler of such. 
schoolmasters tend to this sort of thing. I must ask 
my wife. I wonder if to be at home with the deep 
things of God and the sweet things of Christ makes 
a man hard looking to human souls, one at a time. 
If so, I am not sorry that churches insist on social 
graces in their pastors. When I get home I shall 
have something to say to our brilliant young pastor, 
the Rev. Jeremy Johns, who is, I fear, being a bit 
spoiled by the easy ascendency he has over common 
minds in our village. Oh, Dr. Weiss! how gladly 
would I, the humble schoolmaster, have kissed the 
hand of one who looked and talked as tho he had 
lain on Jesus’ breast; and how unwilling I would be 
to do it after you put on that Judas look! 


I wonder if 


When the Worst Comes to the Worst. 
BY THE REV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, i2..D:* 


WHEN the worst comes to the worst, there are 
perhaps only three ways of facing it. There is sui- 
cide, there is stoicism, and there is Christian faith. 

Suicide includes much more than the determined 
taking away of life; everything that unlawfully dulls 
the sensibilities is in the nature of suicide. The 
first impulse in a great anguish is to seek something 
that will immediately still the pain. God has pro- 
vided many remedies which he even presses upon us; 
but there are others that mock us with a promise of 
relief which he sternly forbids. We must, in George 
Eliot’s phrase, ‘‘do without opium.” To fly to drink 
or to narcotics, is to take the life as truly as if “we 
plunged the sword into the heart. No matter how 


* Copyright, 1806, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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slow the benumbing process may be, it is the destruc- 
tion of the higher nature, and therefore is in the direc- 
tion of self-murder. Some are mad enough to throw 
away in the dark hour what faith they have, and per- 
sistently to refuse reconciliation. That also is sui- 
cidal. Weread in the life of Richard Cobden that 
his boy, a lad of singular promise, when at school 
near Heidelberg, was suddenly seized by an attack of 
scarlet fever, and died in the course of three or four 
days, before his parents at home even knew that he 
was ill, There was nothing to soften the horror of 
theshock. The parents had just received a long let- 
ter from him, written a few days previously when he 
was in the best possible state of health. When the 
unhappy mother realized the miserable thing that 
had befallen her, she sat for many days like a statue 
of marble, neither speaking nor seeming to hear, her 
eyes not even turning to notice her little girl, whom 
they placed upon her knee, her hair blanching with 
the hours. Mrs. Cobden never to the last submitted 
to the blow with the grace of resignation, and she 
never had the comparative solace that might have 
come either from religion or from reason. To the 
end she fought against her fate, The exercises of 
souls, after the great cruelties of life come home to 
them, must be looked on with solemn compassion. 
But suicide in every form simply means atheism. 
There is no need to enlarge on its cruelty, on its cow- 
ardice, on its folly; it is an action impossible to any 
who have a God in the world. 

One of the most afflicting stories of suicides is that 
of Haydon, the painter. He fought a long battle in 
which he had little to cheer or console him. Perhaps 
there was only one period in his life of more than sixty 
years when his mind was comparatively unharassed, 
when he worked freely as to space, and with acertain 
sense of relief from pecuniary pressure. 
had troubles from ill-health and other cares; but he 
had no antagonists that he could not overcome. He 
wrote to the Duke of Sutherland: ‘‘I believe I am 
meant as a human being to try the experiment how 
much a human brain can bear without insanity or a 
human constitution without death.’’ Yet he sur- 
mounted many hours of bitter gloom. Atone period 
he had to encounter the loss of his dear children, one 
by one. His sorrows were ‘‘something more than 
human. I remember watching him as he hung over 
his daughter, Georgina, and over his dying boy, 
Harry, the pride and delight of his life. Poor fellow, 
how he cried! And he went into the next room, and, 


beating his head passionately on the bed, called upon . 


God to take him and ‘all of us from this hateful 
world.’ These were dreadful days.” He had run into 
debt, and he acknowledged that he was madly wrong 
in incurring his liabilities, but still kept hope in his 
heart of better times. 
geous fortune struck him by the thousand; every post 
brought him angry demands for the settlement of bills, 
threats of execution, and immediate prospect of arrest, 
imprisonment and ruin. One by one his best hopes 
fell from him like dead leaves fluttering from a bower. 
His soul melted by reason of his trouble; his brain 
throbbing with fire, pondering over his past life, he 
confronted his deep love for his art with his broken 
fortunes, till, stung by the bitterness and the contrast, 
like a dying gladiator he determined on self-murder, 
lest he should be left to languish in his agony. This 
is indeedapictureof human suffering under the utmost 
burden of wretchedness that one does not often see 
into so distinctly, and yet how clear it isthat Haydon 
threw away the prospect of victory. He died in his 
sixty-first year, in the full vigor of life, and on the 
threshold of what appeared to be a hale old age. _ His 
affairs were by no means so hopeless as he had imag- 
ined. if he had taken the advice of the genial’ old 
Quaker who sent him one hundred pounds, it would 
have been well for him at least. ‘‘I do not, indeed, 
wonder at your anxiety, and I feel for you. ° Look 
forward, however, with hope, all may yet be well; keep 
your noble mind composed, you may yet have plenty 
of employment. Be industrious, be economical, and 
you will yet be independent. Trust and hope.” 
It was an evil hour when he succumbed. 
“Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Havel not suffered things to be forgiven? - 


Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven? 
Hopes sapped, name pledged, life’s life lied away ? 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain.” 

He could have said all that, and if he had held fast 
to the gift of life and to his hope in God, he would 
have looked back upon all his battles with the peace 
of a conqueror. 

Sir Walter Scott was in every sense, and almost 


Even then he’ 


At last, the arrows of outra-: 


THE INDEPENDENT 
infinitely, superior to Haydon. Not very long ago, 
the journal which he kept in the last burdened and 
shadowed years of his life was published in full. It 
merits in many ways the praise bestowed upon it by 
Mr. Swinburne: 

‘* Over all the close of a noble and glorious life there 
seemed to hang a dense and impenetrable cloud of suf- 
fering, gallantly faced, and heroically endured, but 
pitiful to read, and in its progress and closing a lamen- 
table graduation of collapse. Now we have a record 
not only of dauntless endurance, but of elastic and joy- 
ous heroism, of life indomitable to the last, of a spirit 
and intellect that no trials could impair, and no suffer- 
ing decay.”’ 

We may well agree that Scott is himself alone, kind 
and true, brave and wise, single-minded and genial- 
hearted; and yet when the sorrow of his trouble is 
carefully read, we cannot but perceive that he at- 
tempted to fight his own battle, and that, for all his 
splendid and magnificent gallantry, he collapsed. 

Few men have ever been so severely tried as Scott. 
It must be remembered that up to the period when 
the clouds began to gather, his life had been singu- 
larly prosperous and joyful. He was happy in his 
home; he had vigorous health; his fame as an author 
was continually growing; he attracted the warm af- 
fection of many friends in every sphere of life, and 
his rich enjoying nature drew pleasure from a thou- 
sand sources. All of a sudden, the scene changed. 
He had to face pecuniary ruin, and he had to face it 
in its worst form. The disaster was not suddenly 
over and done with. If it had been, perhaps he 
might have borne it; but he set himself with unflinch- 
ing determination to meet the claims of his creditors, 
and to the very last it was doubtful how far he could 
succeed. Then in the midst of his troubles, the 
darkest bereavements came. He lost his affectionate 
wife and his adoted grandchild. His bodily vigor, 
which had seemed impregnable, began to give way, 
and last, not least, he had to fight with growing 
doubts of his own power to keep the ear and the 
favor of the public. To these blows he opposed, it 
is true, a good conscience, and an unexampled gal- 
lantry. Nor was he without faith, for he was a firm 
believer in God and in the future life, and in our Lord 
as a teacher sent from Heaven. More than this can- 
not be said. It is true of Scott as Stopford Brooke 
says of Burns, that he never seemed to come into 
any direct contact with Christ, and therefore never 
into direct contact with God. He endured, without 
repining, the calamities that came to him; but I do 
not remember that in his journal there is any instance 
of his asking help in prayer. He did not know that 
through Christ we have access to the Father, and 
that we may go boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy and find grace to help us in 
every time of need. In the journal where he unbares 
his heart, we never read of the High Priest who can 
be touched with the feeling our infirmities, of the un- 
seen Lord and Friend who is nearer than the nearest, 
and never so near as when none else is found to help. 
He says at the first onset of misfortune: 

‘*Came through cold roads to as cold news. Hurst 
and Robinson have suffered a bill of £1,000 to come 
back upon Constable, which I suppose infers the ruin 
of both houses. . My old acquaintance . . . died 
suddenly. I cannot choose but wish it had been Sir W. 
s—, and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, 


- my wife, and Charles to look after.” 


He-had occasionally wonderful rallies. 


‘‘In prosperous days I have sometimes felt matter 
vanish, and power of language flag, but adversity is to 
me at least, a tonic and a bracer. The fountain is 
awakened from its inmost recesses as if the spirit of af- 
fliction had troubled it in its passage... .Isleep,and eat, 
and work as Iwas wont, and if I could see those about 
me as indifferent to the loss as Iam I should be com- 
pletely happy. - - I am indifferent to it, but I have 
been always told my feelings of joy and sorrow, pleasure 
and pain, enjoyment and privation are colder than those 
of other people. I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Fortune’s finger has never been able to play a dirge on 
me for a quarter of a year together.” 

Yet misgivings came. 

‘“‘T have been much affected from morning by the 
Morbus, asI call it; aching pain in the back, ren- 
dering one position intolerable; fluttering of the heart; 
gloomy thoughts and anxieties which, if not unfounded, 
are at least foolish. I will console myself, and do my 
best; but fashion changes, and I am getting old, and 
may become unpopular. But it is time to cry out when 
I am hurt.” 

Later on Lady Scott died, and he says: 


Bi For myself I scarce know how I feel; sometimes as 
firm as a Bass rock, sometimes as weak asthe wave 
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I am as alert at thinking and decid- 
ing as I ever was in my life; yet when I contrast what 
this place now is with what it has been not long since, I 
think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of 
my family, all but poor Anne, an impoverished and 
embarrassed man, I am deprived of the sharer of my 
thoughts and counsels, who could always talk down 
my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which break 
the heart that must bear them alone.”’ 


Afterward he says: 


that breaks on it. 


“Everybody has his own mode of expressing inter- 
est; a mind is stoical even in bitterest grief.” 

Agere atque pati Romanum est. The months wear 
on in hard, incessant labor, and in the sternest self- 
repression this is wrung from him: 

“This is sad work. I begin to grow over-hardened, 
and like a stag turning in pain. My natural good 
temper grows fierce and dangerous.”’ 

Then there is the anxiety about his grandson. 

‘* Poor, pale Johnny! and he is really a thing to break. 
one’s heart to look at. Iam afraid I am twaddling. I 
do not think my heart so weakened; but a strong vacil- 
lation makes me suspect.”’ 

The final blow was when he was made aware that 
‘‘Count Robert of Paris” showed signs of failing 
power. 

‘* The blow is a stunning one, I suppose, for I scarce- 
ly feelit. It is singular, but it comes with as little sur- 
prise as if I had a remedy ready. Yet God knows lam 
at sea inthe dark, and the vessel leaky, I think, into 
the bargain. I will right and left at these unlucky 
proof sheets, and alter at least what I cannot mend. | 
have suffered terribly, that is the truth, rather in body 
than in mind, and I often wish I could lie down and 
sleep without waking. But I will fight it out if [-can. 

After all, this is but fear and a faintness of heart, 
tho of another kind from that which trembleth at a 
loaded pistol. My bodily strength is terribly gone, per- 
haps my mental too.” : 

By this time the end was very near; he had hardly 
another year to live. To the last moment of his life 
he demeaned himself as a brave man should; but his 
heart was broken, and it was too late to rally. The 
battle lasted for seven years. 

Contrast with this the experience of Silvio Pellico, 
the Italian prisoner. He had made himself famous 
by his tragedy, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,’’ when he was 
imprisoned for revolutionary opinions, and had to en- 
dure ten years of confinement beneath the leads of 
Venice, and inthe dungeons of Spielberg. There are 
few more affecting narratives than that in which he 
relates the story of his lengthy endurance, and tells 
how he recovered the serenity of his mind by the 
vigor of a sincere faith. In the terrible moment of 
awakening after his first sleep in prison, the thought 
of his father and mother came to him with incredible 
vividness. Hitherto, he had not been religious, but 
when the terrible blow fell, he asked, «‘ Who will give 
me power to support it ?’”’ and answered: 

‘* He whom all the afflicted invoke; he who gave to a 
mother. force to follow her son to Golgotha, and to 
stand beneath His cross; the Friend of the unfortunate, 
the Friend of the tried.’’ 

He sought God and gradually his agitation became 
calmed. 

“‘One day having read that it is necessary to pray with- 
out ceasing, I proposed to begin seriously this unceasing 
prayer; in other words, to put away every thought that 
was not inspired by the desire of forming myself after 
the decrees of God. In less than a month I resigned 
myself to my fate with a tranquillity which if not per- 
fect, was at least tolerable.” 


He thought of how happy he had been in past days. 
Who had been more happy? He made friends with a 
deaf and dumb child. Every morning after a short 
prayer he made a diligent and courageous catalog of 
every event that was possible, of every circumstance 
that was likely tomove him. He rested his imagina- 
tion with intrepidity upon each of those circum- 
stances, and made preparation for it; from the most. 
pleasant visits to that of the executioney, he imagined 
all. True, he had very bitter moments, when of all 
the things he looked into and felt, he knew not which 
was real or which was illusory, and, he used to cry 
out, in the fulness of his heart, ‘‘ My. God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’ But through light and 
shadow he was in the end victorious. He comforted 
his brethren; he prayed. for his jailers; he-had no word 
of scorn or anger for his persecutors.. When-released from 
the prison he met life with an unembittered- heart, 
passing his days peacefully in literary pursuits. and 
the discharge of-pious duties, neither. shunning. nor 
courting honors, and keeping: his spirit peaceful and 
sweet to the last, one of his. final -utterances-being, 
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‘*] cannot approve of intolerance, fury, curses, 
against any class of persons.” This was a triumph 
achieved in Christ. 


* 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Profanity in the Army. 
BY GEORGE LANGDON KILMER. 


WHEN the recruits of the First Maine Cavalry be- 
gan to take on ‘‘soldier airs’’ in their camp on the 
Penobscot, in 1861, some of them assuming that 
troopers should be men ‘full of strange oaths,”’ 
Colonel Douty promulgated an anti-profanity order. 
At first the edict was received with considerable mer- 
riment, and expletives, innocent in themselves tho 
meant to do duty as oaths, were freely used. But in 
a few days, inspired by the precepts and examples of 
certain self-respecting comrades, the men took a 
nobler view of it and the ‘‘ needless vice,” as the his- 
torian of the regiment characterizes it, was effectually 
proscribed. The First Maine served four years, and 
earned a reputation for valor in the field second to no 
other mounted command. It brought home a flag 
upon which were inscribed by official authority the 
names of thirty-six battles. But the veterans were 
not more proud of their martial honors than of their 
gvod morals; for they had won the honors and the 
victory to crown them, swearing ‘‘ not at all ’’; that, 
too, with a regimental temperance pledge held in al- 
most universal respect. 

It would have been creditable to the Maine cavalry- 
men had they stood out against the whole army in 
their respect for the Third Commandment. But they 
were not alone, neither in the minority, even among 
heroes in saddle. The inspiration of this article 
came to me from a Western trooper, Major Orlando 
J. Smith, of the Sixth Indiana Cavalry. The major 
had just finished reading a magazine war sketch, by 
Stephen Crane, and blended with his criticism of that 
article a caustic review of Crane’s work in ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” volunteering the remark that in 
Crane’s writings the profanity among soldiers is 
strongly overdrawn. Not only that; the soldiers, ac- 
cording to Major Smith’s experience, did not hurl 
coarse epithets at one another, especially that of 
‘‘fool,” as they are made to do in Crane’s stories. 
The major passed through all the company and regi- 
mental grades up to the majority, and was in close 
contact with all ranks from private to field officers. 

Profanity, startling im its gross and unprovoked 
volubility, mars almost every page of Mr. Crane’s 
principal war sketch; and the faultiness of his entire 
point of view may be shown by a study of this single 
feature of army life. It is not my intention to criti- 
cise the ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage.’’ The brief char- 
acterization of the prevailing tone of the book, ina 
review contributed to the Chicago Déa/ by Gen. A. 
C. McClurg, seems to me conclusive and unanswer- 
able. General McClurg calls it the ‘‘ Red Badge of 
Hysteria,’’ and says: 


‘* The book is a vicious satire upon American soldiers 
and American armies. On the field all is chaos 
andconfusion. ‘ The young’ lieutenant,’ ‘the mounted 
officer,’ even the ‘General’ are all utterly demented 
beings, raving and talking alike in an unintelligible 
and hitherto unheard-of jargon, rushing about in the 
very delirium of madness. No intelligent orders are 
given; no intelligent movements are made. There is 
no evidence of drill, and none of discipline. There is 
a constant, senseless and frofane babbling going on 
such as one could hear nowhere but in a madhouse. 
Nowhere are seen the quiet, manly, self-respecting and 
patriotic men, influenced by the highest sense of duty, 
who in reality fought our battles. There may 
have been a moderate number of men in our service 
who acted like those in this book, but of such deserters 
were made. They did not stay when they could get 
away; why should they? The army was no healthy 
place for them, and they had no reason to stay; there 
was no moral motive. After they had deserted they re- 
mained ‘‘loud’’ soldiers, energetic and blatant. It must 
have been some of these fellows who got the ear of Mr. 
Crane and told him how they felt and acted in battle.” 


That Crane has failed to appreciate the power of 
discipline, moral motive and manly self-respect, or 
even to recognize their presence as molding forces in 
a modern army, is strikingly apparent to all veterans 
who seek in his pages a truthful delineation of war. 
With a mistake so serious in his comprehension at the 
outset the author necessarily trips in all his details. 
This he has surely and signally done in marshaling 
before his audience swearing companies and battal- 
ions led by swearing captains, colonels and generals; 
for the truth is there was comparatively little swear- 
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ing in the Union Army, even among those whoa d obedience was easier than resistance. Thus at the 


been lax in this respect before coming under military 
discipline. Profane oaths are prohibited by the ‘‘ Ar- 
ticles of War,’’ which govern all forces in the service 
of the United States;* they were forbidden by our 
immediate military authorities in the field, and were 
tabooed as being vulgar, offensive and unmanly by 
the almost unanimous condemnation of the soldiery, 
whether inspired by Christian principles to reverence 
God’s command or not. 

The general over a division of ten thousand men 
who nipped the profaning evil in the bud by saying, 
‘«T will do the swearing for this entire command,” 
was more tactful in his methods than the Maine cav- 
alry colonel, as he needed to be, dealing with strange 
troops; but he was not a jester, neither a victim of 
over-confidence in himself. If military necessity war- 
ranted violation of the law he would be the judge. 
Under a leader so clever and far-sighted the crisis 
would never arise. Only once during a long service 
at the front—service rendered in two different regi- 
ments, different brigades, divisions and army corps— 
did I hear an officer above the rank of captain give 
way to profanity. That once was the case of a bri- 
gade commander invoking the curse of Deity upona 
rascally quartermaster. The quartermaster resigned 
on the spot and went home, thus removing what 
might have been a stumbling block from the path of 
many besides the general. 

I should say that the rascally quartermaster and his 
close concomitants, the stubborn army mule aud the 
obstreperous teamster, furnished the chief provocatives 
to swearing for soldiers of the line, and that in the 
precinct set apart to their use—region remote from 
battle and virtually outside of the domain of army dis- 
cipline—oaths were quite as common as they are in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage.”’ In fact, 
the manners as well as the language of the soldiers in 
that narrative suggest that the studies for it were 
made from camp followers and the hangers-on of the 
supply departments, manned, as these were, by non- 
combatants. Intothat safe asylum drifts, according to 
a well-known law, the slum element of an army inthe 
field. My ears still retain echoes of volleys of oaths 
from the lips of two men of that class whom I encoun- 
tered on the Peninsula, in 1862. Both were enlisted 
soldiers and wore the blue. One of the offenders acted 
as keeper of the brigade commissary stores. With him 
the swearing habit was an infirmity, causing his associ- 
ates to overlook it through pity. The other was ateam- 
ster, who had followed the sea until long past middle 
life. Swearing in his case was a childish way of show- 
ing bravado; it is needless to add that he was a hope- 
less coward, and for that reason had been detailed to 
stable duty. 

By referring to the roster of the company in which 
I served in 1862-'63 I now recall the individuality of 
83 comrades, and of that number recognize 55 who 
did not use profane language on any occasion. Of 
the remaining 28, only 11 can be indicted as possibly 
given to profanity at times, and that solely on the 
ground of their general reputation for lightness of 
morals. On the expiration of our term of enlistment 
in 1863, two sergeants of the company recruited a 
command for the veteran cavalry service. They had 
the pick of 500 applicants recently mustered out from 
the two years’ regiments, and chose their men strictly 
with regard to their previous records as gallant sol- 
diers. When the men came together in camp it 
appeared that there was not one, among the 100 
veterans so selected, who used profane or vulgar 
language. 

A moment's reflection must convince every intelli- 
gent person that violent language is subversive of all 
true discipline, and a successful army without disci- 
pline is an impossibility in thisage. The ‘ Article of 
War” proscribing profanity, promulgated, as it was 
to every new command and read on parade, annually 
at least, was a protection for the soldier and a moral 
weapon for the officer. The soldier could insist upon 
its observance by his superiors; on the other hand, 
he weakened his own cause whenever he violated the 
law himself. At first blush the Article seemed to 
many obsolete and ridiculous, and was generally re- 
ceived as a relic of Puritan days. But the more 
onorous and exacting a rule the more it is studied and 
analyzed. Men of fixed habits obeyed readily, setting 
a good example. In the end wilder spirits found that 





* Paragraph 53, Articles of War: Any officer who uses any profane 
oath or execration shall for each offense forfeit and pay one dollar. 
Any soldier who so offends shall incur the penalties provided in the 
preceding article. (Article 52 relates to irreverence at divine worship, 
and fixes a punishment of one-sixth of adollar forfeit for the first of- 
fense, with a like forfeit and twenty-four hours confinement for cack 
subsequent offense. ) 


very outset the law of God was impressed upon the 
understanding of all who hadn't it written in their 
hearts. : 

Cases without limit might be cited, where cap- 
tains, colonels and generals combated with ungloved 
hands, and combated successfully, this insidions vice 
of indiscriminate society. But quality in evidence 
rather than quantity leads to conviction; and for a 
practical illustration of the manner of treating the 
evil of profanity whenever it assumed the magnitude 
of a camp nuisance, as also of the causes of its ap- 
pearance and the extent of its reign, I append a let- 
ter from Gen. Edward F. Jones, Commander of the 
Sixth Massachusetts Militia in the trying times of 
1861, and afterward of the Twenty-sixth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers. My personal experience in the 
army began in the winter of 1862. Men then in serv- 
ice were ambitious to become good soldiers, and the 
rawness as well as the roughness of the militia days 
were atanend. Any information which I possess 
with regard to the earlier period is, necessarily, not 
first hand. The communication from General Jones 
cov-rs the whole subject, and clearly shows that 
moral improvement was coincidental with the growth 
of martial discipline. Under date of July 17th, the 
General writes: 


There was, in truth, a good deal of swearing in the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, and I am convinced 
that the Colonel did a good deal more of it than he 
ought to have done; but, his attention being called to it, 
he ceased the habit entirely toward the latter part of 
the four months’ service of that regiment. So far as 
my experience goes I should say that profanity was 
much more prevalent both among officers and men in 
the three months’ regiments than in the three years’ 
regiments. This is not at all surprising. The three 
months’ regiments were largely composed of militia 
companies wherein the members had been all hale fel- 
lows well met; and there being, in their militia experi- 
ence very little real discipline, when actual service be- 
gan aconflict resulted between officers and men which 
naturally engendered a good deal of profanity. 

The officers of the three years’ regiments were large- 
ly recruited from the three months’ service; and their 
experience, whether they had previously served in the 
ranks or in command, gave them.an education which 
enabled them to enforce discipline in a more dignified 
manner. In the early days of my command of my sec- 
ond regiment, the Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, I issued and enforced an order against profan- 
ity and vulgarity, which was readily obeyed; and the 
atmosphere of our camp was as pure and clean as our 
streets and quarters were required to be under Army 
regulations. 

An incident relating to the anti-profanity order refez- 
red to will be of interest. It was promulgated in the 
usual official manner at battalion dress parade, while 
we lay at Ship Island, Miss., attached to Butler’s Army 
of the Gulf. The Twenty-sixth Massachusetts ‘sailed 
for Ship Island in October, 1861, leaving behind the 
chaplain, Dr. Charles Babbige, who had also served as 
chaplain of the old Sixth, to follow some months later. 
The regiment was composed chiefly of New Englanders, 
who had been accustomed to observe the Sabbath; and 
it seemed to me that some sort of religious service was 
a necessity. Onthe morning of our first Sabbath on 
Ship Island, after the regular military duties had been 
performed the men assembled and I mounted a barrel 
and read prayers from the Episcopal Prayer Book, with 
portions of Scripture. Then followed singing by the 
entire regiment, and I closed the services by a short 
address. This service apparently gave great satisfac- 
tion to the command, and it was repeated each Sabbath 
morning. I remember on one Sabbath, having pre- 
viously learned that vulgarity and profanity were becom- 
ing somewhat common in our cafmp, of confining my 
address to the folly and wickedness of such habits, and 
I called upon the officers to set the example and also 
enforce the order which I had decided to promulgate. 
closed by saying: ‘‘ If the order is disobeyed by an 
officer, he will be placed under arrest; if by the men, 
they will be confined in the guard house.”” Some time 
after Dr. Babbige had arrived in camp and entered upon 
his ministerial duties, he remarked that my preaching 
was much more effective than his, from the fact that I 
had power to enforce it. 

It is necessary to add, by way of explanation, that 
the Sixth Massachusetts Militia, which General Jones 
commanded, never became a part of the organized 
army proper. Soon after the memorable encounte 
with the Baltimore mob, April 1gth, 1861, it was 
stationed at the Relay House, Md., to guard commu- 
nications, and remained there until its term of three 
months’ service expired. The Twenty-sixth Massa- 
chusetts was organized in 1861, for the term of three 


years, and re-enlisted in 1864, serving in all four years 


at the front. 


New York Crrv. 
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The Scope of the Semiriary Curriculum. 
II. 


BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

In the former portion of this paper, I argued that 
our Presbyterian theological seminaries should 
arrange their work in the form of a curriculum, just 
because they are, fundamentally, not the theological 
departments of universities, but training schools for 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, with its 
specific needs and high ministerial requirements. 
These same facts, if well considered, it would seem 
would go far to determine also the scope of the cur- 
riculum which the seminaries should offer. 

The principle of decision here is found in the very 
nature of the seminaries as training schools for the 
ministry, supplemented by the ministerial require- 
ments of the Church for whose ministry specifically 
they undertake to train their pupils. The curriculum 
ought to contain every element of instruction which 
is needful in order to mold men into ministers of effi- 
ciency and power; but it cannot, on any account, 
contain less than is required by the law of the Pres- 
byterian Church, for the admission of men into its 
service. The minimum is thus authoritatively set for 
Presbyterian seminaries by the trial requisitions laid 
down for licensure and ordination in our ‘‘ Form of 
Government ’’ (XIX, 3, 4; XV, 11). These requisi- 
tions include, besides such an acquaintance with the 
arts and sciences as would entitle a candidate toa 
diploma of bachelor or master of arts, specifically a 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, 
of theology, natural and revealed, of ecclesiastical 
history, and of the sacraments and the principles of 
the government and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church. Here we see recognized the great depart- 
ments of sacred philology—inclusive of the principles 
and practice of exegesis or ‘‘sacred criticism,’’ as the 
‘‘parts of trial” indicate, and of apologetical, his- 
torical, systematic and practical theology. No cur- 
riculum, therefore, which does not give a fairly rep- 
resentative place to each of the five great depart- 
ments of the theological encyclopedia—apologetical, 
exegetical, historical, systematic and practical theolo- 
gy—can be adjudged sufficient from the Presbyterian 
point of view. 

This is emphasized and much of detail added by 
the singularly rich and admirable outline of the work 
to be required of its contemplated seminary, which 
the Assembly of 1811 drew up and made part of the 
‘‘Plan of the Seminary.” The Assembly ordered 
that at the close of his course, every student must 
have made the following attainments, viz. : 

‘‘He must be well skilled in the original languages 
of the Holy Scriptures. He must be ableto explain 
the principal difficulties which arise in the perusal of 
the Scriptures, either from erroneous translations, ap- 
parent inconsistencies, real obscurities, or objections 
arising from history, reason or argument. He must be 
versed in Jewish and Christian antiquities which serve 
to explain and illustrate Scripture. He must have an 
acquaintance with ancient geography and with Oriental 
customs which throw light onthe sacred records. Thus 
he will have laid the foundation for becoming a sound 
biblical critic. : 

‘‘He must have read and digested the principal argu- 
ments and writings relative to what has been called the 
deisticalcontroversy. Thus he will be qualified to be- 
come a defender of the Christian faith. 

‘*He must be able to support the doctrines of the Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechism by a ready, pertinent 
and abundant quotation of Scripture texts for that pur- 
pose. He must have studied carefully and correctly 
natural, didactic, polemic and casuistic theology. He 
must have a considerable acquaintance with general 
history and chronology, and a particular acquaintance 
with the history of the Christian Church. Thus he will 
be preparing to become an able and sound divine and 
casuist. , 

‘*He must have read a considerable number of the 
best practical writings on the subject of religion. He 
must have learned to compose with correctness and 
readiness in his own language, and to deliver what he 
has composed to others in a natural and acceptable man- 
ner. He must be well acquainted with the several parts 
and the proper structure of popular lectures and ser- 
mons. He must have composed at least two lectures 
and four popular sermons that shall have been approved 
by the professors. He must have carefully studied the 
duties of the pastoral care, Thus he will be prepared 
to become a useful preacher and a faithful pastor. 

‘‘He must have studied carefully the Form of Church 
Government authorized by the Scriptures and the ad- 
ministration of it as it has taken place in the Protestant 
Churches. Thus he will be qualified to exercise disci- 
pline and to take part in the government of the Church 
in all its judicatories,”’ 
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When so much is determined as to the scope of the 
curriculum and attention is turned to the details, the 
dangers that are to be avoided are easily seen to be 
that the curriculum may be too extensive, that it may 
be too meager, and that it may be permitted to be too 
much diluted. If the requirements of the scheme for 
examination of candidates, laid down in our ‘‘ Form 
of Government,”’ and especially if all the suggestions 
of our ‘Plan for Seminaries” be fairly provided for 
in the curriculum, there is perhaps very little danger 
that it will be too meager; and the danger of its being 
made too extensive tho real, is easily guarded against. 
There seems, however, considerable danger of its be- 
ing just now seriously diluted by the invasion of showy 
or temporarily popular branches of study, or by 
branches which belong less to the fundamental basis 
of ministerial training than to its perfecting, if not 
only to its ornamentation, and which the seminaries 
may permit to be introduced into their curricula by 
the pressure of popular clamor or of the fashion of the 
hour. There may be a legitimate place in the teach- 
ing of a theological seminary for every branch of 
learning which in any way concerns the interest of the 
kingdom of God in the world, or the preparation ofa 
minister of Christ to meet and satisfy not only the 
requirements of his Lord but the needs of the world, 
and even the demands of the moment. I should my- 
self like to see every phase of modern culture and 
modern thought—or even, if you will, of modern 
fancy and what is sometimes called ‘‘ faddism’’—which 
can in any way concern the man who works among 
the men of his generation for the glory of God and the 
building up of his kingdom, appropriately dealt with 
in the seminary. But these things certainly have no 
proper place within the curriculum. The principles 
which should govern the framing of it seem to me to 
be summed up in the statement that it should be made 
to contain all that is needed to train men for an ade~ 
quate ministry and nothing that is not needed for this 
one purpose. That it may contain allthat is needed 
it must be made broad and comprehensive; that it 
may contain nothing that is not needed, it must be 
confined to what is really fundamental. And here I 
take it are the two marks of a really good curriculum: 
that it covers the whole circle of theological science, 
and that it contains nothing which is not of funda- 
mental importance. 

When we lose hold, in however small a degree, of 
either one of these two mutually limiting principles, 
we mar and deform our curriculum. It may even be 
said, with proper limitations, that the fixed curricu- 
lum is no place for detailed discussion, is no place 
for special courses, however valuable they may be in 
themselves, in either a theoretical or a practical point 
of view. Let all such be relegated to the supplement- 
ary and optional courses. 

With reference to the relative stress to be laid on 
the several topics admitted into the curriculum, I 
think we may, on practical and scientific grounds alike, 
very readily acquiesce—with one modification hereafter 
to be mentioned—in the solution which has been ar- 
rived at as a matter of fact in most institutions, and 
which assigns about an equal amount of time and 
about the same emphasis to each of the great theo- 
logical disciplines. It is easy to say, of course, that 
some of these disciplines are more fundamental, are 
more practical, or more necessary than others. But 
the force of this remark is very much broken by ask- 
ing more fundamental, practical, necessary to what? If 
of some we may say that they are scientifically more 
fundamental than others, the tables are turned when 
we ask which are more fundamental to the practical 
training of a minister. And when we remember that 
the function of our seminaries is training for the 
actual work of the ministry, the categories of funda- 
mental, and practical become so confused that it 
would require a chemical analysis to distinguish 
them. Thetruth is that each discipline is funda- 
mental, in one respect or another, to the training of 
the minister; and each must have its own place in 
the comprehensive training of the minister. And, as 
we turn the body of discipline around and around we 
shall conclude that the need of each is practically 
about what that of each of its fellows is. The practi- 
cal solution, at all events, seems to be to give to each 
of the great branches about an equal place in the cur- 
riculum. 

There is, however, as already intimated, one mod- 
ification which needs to be made in this conclusion. 
The discipline of Exegetical Theology includes, in its 
two divisions of Old and New Testament, branches 
of study so diverse from one another in the equipment 
needed for their prosecution, the methods of exeget- 
ical study are necessarily so detailed and slow, and 
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the relations of exegetical theology to the other dis- 
ciplines and to the practical work of the ministry are 
so fundamental and constitutive, and so varied and 
numerous, that it is widely and, I think, properly felt 
that Exegetical Theology should rank in the consti- 
tution of our curriculum as two disciplines; and that, 
therefore, the same relative time should be given to 
each of its great branches—Old and New Testament 
exegesis—that is given to each of the other disciplines. 
The wide adoption of this point of view in our 
seminaries is at least an evidence of its plausibility; 
and, I fancy, it will be accepted without argument 
as reasonable by most teachers. I think we shall 
also all agree that the purely philological study 
of any language—even those in which the Bible is 
written—is not a substantial part of exegetical theol- 
ogy, but must rather be accounted its precondition; 
so that, if these languages are to be studied at all in 
a theological seminary, this must be considered a 
concession to practical needs, and the time consumed 
in such study ought not to be subtracted from that 
available for exegetical theology. As a matter of ne- 
cessity, the elements of Hebrew have always been 
taught in the seminaries, and for the present, at least, 
they must continue to be taught in them. Hereto- 
fore we have been able to look to the colleges to in- 
struct our pupils sufficiently in Greek; but with the 
extension of the elective scheme in our colleges, 
sometimes with insufficient guarding, we are con- 
fronted with the danger that we may sooner or later 
be compelled to introduce the elements of Greek 
philology also into our seminaries. Meanwhile, we 
can only do what we can to secure that our pupils 
shall continue to come to us with an adequate Greek 
training, and make what efforts may seem wise to 
have Hebrew too made a pre-seminary study; and 
meanwhile take up the situation as we find it. We 
find it in a form which requires us to place Hebrew 
philology among our regular seminary courses, and 
to give it about the same amount of time that .is avail- 
able for each of the proper theological disciplines, 

In these conditions, the seminaries discover them- 
selves with some seven departments of study instead 
of five, to which about equal time needs to be de- 
voied. And there is yet another department from 
which, as schools of practical training, they must not 
withhold their attention—the direct training for the 
work of preaching, including voice culture, elocution, 
trial preaching and the like. Here is another time- 
consumer, and surely one of as fundamental practical 
importance as any study in the list. An eighth de- 
partment must be added to meet its needs; and this 
has, of course, been done in all our institutions, It is 
curious to note, indeed, how nearly similarly the time 
at their disposal has been distributed among the sev- 
eral branches of work in the several institutions. I 
give a rough tabular view of the proportional distri- 
bution of hour in those of the seminaries reporting to 
the General Assembly whose catalogs for 1895-96 pro- 
vide the requisite data, and, tor purposes of compari- 
son, I add the data for the Free Church College, of 
Edinburgh, which confessedly offers the best and 
completest curriculum of all the foreign schools, as 
also for certain of our American Congregational 
seminaries: 





eg. 4 3 ‘. 
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Historics........- 240 180 210 180 180 120 180 136 
Systematics...... 240 180 225 180 210 180 270f$ 210} 
Ecclesiastics. .... 280 210 300 210 270 180 270 386 
PractiC€. osccccee cove NOG ice dteanicens 180 
TOG 60.606 1,480 1,590 1,185 1,200 1,560 1,290 1,395 1,475 








* Catalog of 1892-’93- + Including Hebrew philology. 
+ Including Apologetics. 

Such a general practical agreement as is here ex- 
hibited will go far toward proving that we are on the 
right track. I think the general principle that ought 
to govern us is that the seven departments of Apolo- 
getics, Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis, Historics, Sys- 
tematics, Ecclesiastics and Actual Practice make 
about equal claim upon our time and effort. If we 
can manage to add a chair of Biblical Theology, its 
own importance and its organic relation to Exegesis 
on one side and to Systematics on the other will jus- 
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tify a generous assignment of time to it. Hebrew 
Philology must be accepted meanwhile as a necessary 
evil, and full provision made for it. And I think 
some brief time ought to be given to general theolog- 
ical encyclopedia, or Propadeutics—a subject for 
which at present few seminaries seem to make formal 
provision, tho, of course, in one way or another it 
receives attention in all. 


Fine Arts. 
Mr. George G. Barnard, Sculptor. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Away in upper New York, where there is nothing to 
suggest the city but the Roman directness of the Ridge 
Road (which Nature is coaxing as fast as possible into 
sympathy with her own waywardness), a sculptor has 
built a great brick studio with buttressed walls. To 
enter it was the crowning pleasure of a wheel ride last 
spring, which led among dogwocds in flower and moss- 
grown rocks rent by primeval convulsions, and the 
giant boles of chestnut and oak, between which we 
caught the faint blue of distant hills. Some days sur- 
prise by their progressive harmonies of unfolding de- 
lights; and the best of such a day was to meet a man 
worthy of his environment, whom the truth in Nature 
cannot shame, and who works out his own destiny con- 
sciously and reverently, as she unconsciously works 
out the eternal plan. 

Mr. George Grey Barnard is comparatively unknown 
to the American public, and it was only in 1894 that he 
sprang with a bound into cordial recognition at the 
Champ de Mars, having never exhibited there before. 
Six works, some of colossal size, all full of noble 
thought, made him a Sociétaire. 

In Le Temps of May 7th, 1894, is found an article by 
M. Thiébault-Sisson on the Salon Sculpture, of which 
a third is devoted to the work of Mr. Barnard. The 
following sentences culled from it may give its quality: 

“A débutant, Mr. Barnard, has in him the stuff of a mas- 
ter. He sees things in a large way, and he is attracted 
by heroic subjects. Not the strife of man with man, but 
man in combat with Nature, man grappling with the evil 
of his own nature seems to him worthy of portrayal. Ina 
colossal group, the spiritual nature, thrown to earth, is 
trodden under triumphant foot by the animal nature; but 
the triumph is not final, and the conquered-of-an-hour re- 
volts; he shudders, suffers, expiates his sin; but he will rise 
again and recommence the combat with renewed force. 
The enthusiasm and thorough knowledge which the artist 
has embodied in this work class him high in his profes- 
sion. The execution is firm, but it is full of delicate gra- 
dation. Everything is wrought out with a masterly energy 
which is the appropriate expression for the subject, one 
which has little sympathy with finesse of detail. 

‘*Quite another manner the artist chooses for the repre- 
sentation of the strife of man with the elements, the sub- 
ject of two sections of the design of a huge stove ordered 
bya Norwegian club. The fearful serpent, Hidhoegur, the 
water element, infolds man but half evolved from matter 
in its deadly coils—a close examination of these two com- 
positions reveals surprising mastery of technic. The in- 
fluence of M. Rodin is perceptible here, as that of M. 
Boucher is recognizable in the colossal group; but the ar- 
tist extracts from the principles laid down by the French 
master effects of extraordinary power which are entirely 
his own. Either I am greatly mistaken, or Mr. Barnard 
is called to make some noise in the world.” 

These phrases, condensed for our little space, accord 
perfectly with the impressions received in his American 
studio. The colossal sculpture of which the critic 
speaks is still in its packing cases; for, up to this time, 
for some unexplained reason, we have been denied the 
pleasure of seeing a full exhibit of his work. 

The great stove stands modeled in red wax ready for 
the execution in potter’s clay, and the idea suggested 
by the portions exhibited in 1894 is complete. The 
cosmogony of the Sagas is there. The world (and the 
stove) stands upon three roots. Upon the front,where the 
door opens, is portrayed the origin of man. Three 
gods take part in his creation. On the rolling waves of 
eternity little sticks are borne to the shores of time. 
One god picks them fromthe crest and they become 
man; the second gives him mind; the third, with the 
beard and venerable look of Father Time, breathes 
upon him and gives him soul. It is the third action 
which is prominent in the mezzo-relief, and the look of 
sympathetic interest on the face of the old god as he 
breathes upon the pigmy standing in the palm of his 
hand is irresistible. Upon the back of the stove is the 
face of a dying warrior—death is so wonderfully im- 
printed upon that fair young face with the full, falling 
lids! He lies on his shield, a portion of its curve giving 
partial outline to the composition where a Walkyr with 
her winged horse receives the warrior’s soul from his 
dying lips. Does it not seem impossible to put such 
subjects into sculpture? Yet there they are in delicate, 
subtle perfection of expression. 

A great God Pan, intended to crowna fountain in the 
courtyard of the Dakota Flats, is complete in plaster. 
The forms have the soft roundness of adolescence; yet 
the head, with its flowing beard, suggesting wool, may 
be old with the age of eternal youth. He lazily plays 
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his pipes half reclining, and the cloven hind’s-feet hang 
over the rock. The articulations where the human 
melts into the animal form of the hoof is a triumph of 
graduated expression. 

Like the great Rennaissance sculptors, like Angelo 
himself, the decoration of a silver hand-mirror ora 
Norwegian stove, a Pan covering a fountain, the eternal 
conflict of the two men who strive within each soul, are 
all within an artist’s province; each is felt in itself and 
for itself, and so is complete. Art is the outer dress of 
his thought, the handicraft expression of his conception 
of beauty, and all the skill of his profession is so per- 
fectly his own that his work is as simple and direct as 
his speech. 

It is too bad that he executed for the Congressional 
Library only the fountain under the steps. He was 
asked to make (was it twelve ?) heroic figures for it; but 
he was tied, unfortunately, until he had but ten months 
left of the time allowed, and hisartist conscience would 
not let him attempt what another with a fraction of his 
skill gladly undertook. In fact, this return to America, 
so eagerly anticipated, is proving a very trying experi- 
ence. He received such recognition abroad, having 
sold his work in Norway and Italy, that the rather cool 
reception from his own countrymen was unexpected. 
It is hoped that he will not be obliged to return to Eu- 
rope; for, tho we may be proud to send abroad such 
a representative of clean, strong, American manhood, 
such well-trained and powerful talent, it is hardly to 
our credit to send him just in this way. 


New York City. 


Since Mr. La Farge gave up his own glass studio he 
has used one of the studios of the Decorative Stained 
Glass Compzny in Union Square to set up an occasional 
window. These studios are rooms with pigeon-hole 
boxes for various kinds of glass against the sides, and 
a large, open window space at the end,against which 
the leaded mosaic of glass is set upto try the color 
effect. Some of these studios get the sunlight and some 
are toward the north, so that a window may be set up 
in its future lighting. One of them has been occupied 
lately by the Baron Arild Rosenkrantz, the young Dan- 
ish painter, of the Paris Society of the Rose-Croix, who 
took the third prize inthe recent Century poster contest. 
He has been setting up a window to be erected in the 
church of Wickinhambreaux, Kent, to the memory of 
the late Mrs. Harriette Duer de Gallatin. The Count 
de Gallatin, of the well-known New York family, in giv- 
ing the order, permitted the artist to carry it out in any 
style he preferred; and it is one of the signs of the in- 
creasing favor in which American glass is held abroad 
that he has chosen to execute it here. The subject, as 
shown at the last architectural League Exhibition, is 
the ‘‘ Anunciation.’’ The Virgin sees among lilies the 
bleeding cross. Above are the seven angels. 


Sanitary. 
The Plague Cured by Antitoxin. 


THE following relation shows not only one of the vic- 
tories of modern science but the literal fulfilment of 
the prophecy in Daniel that ‘‘ Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.’’ A paper printed in 
Japan on the tenth of July, reached New York on the 
seventh of August; it contained a letter that had been 
written by the Right Rev. Bishop Chausse, of Canton, 
to the Hongkong Daily Press, containing an account of 
the application by Dr. Yersin of a remedy for the 
plague—the genuine black bubonic plague—that so rav- 
aged Hongkong two years ago. Dr. Yersin came from 
France at that time to study the plague on the spot. He 
sent a large quantity of the bacilli of the plague to Dr. 
Roux at Paris, and at his laboratorythey were culti- 
vated and experimented with, till the experimenters 
themselves were convinced that a true remedy for the 
disease had been produced. The underlying principle 
of all the antitoxins is that mo organism can live sur- 
rounded by its own secretions. Dr. Yersin has made nu- 
merous experiments on animals in which the plague had 
been artificially produced by inoculation, but up to the 
twenty-sixth of June, 1896, had had no opportunity to 
test his discovery ona human being suffering from it. 
The Bishop writes: 

“At three o’clock in the afternoon, Dr. Yersin came to 
see me,as he had in 1894. As we shook hands,I said: 
‘Doctor, you have arrived most opportunely. A case of 
plague has occurred this morning in our establishment, 
and if you have discovered any remedy for this terrible 
disease since your last visit, I will be very grateful if you 
will employ it upon this young man. The case is very 
pressing, a paintul bubo has formed on the thigh, the fever 
is intense, and the young man is completely prostrated; 
it is an affair of twenty-four hours.’ ”’ 

Dr. Yersin was only too glad to try his remedy, which 
is described as a limpid fluid, slightly reddish in color. 
In a few minutes about a teaspoonful of this had been 
injected by a hypodermic syringe, in the skin, over one 
of the hips. This was at about five o'clock p.m. After 
the pressing practical duty had been performed, Dr. 
Yersin proceeded to explainthe theory of his action by 
saying that he was going to destroy the microbes by 
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feeding them. so to speak, on their own venom. The 
bishop says that for himself, he was as excited as if go- 
ing into battle, and the doctor remained at the bedside 
all night to watch the effect. The patient was thirsty, 
his head heavy as lead, the bubo always painful. At 
seven o’clock the next morning, the doctor having gone 
to bed—but not till satisfied that his remedy had done 
its benign work—the bishop approached the bed, and 
the young man looking up “‘ with large eyes’’ he asked: 
‘‘How are you?’ The patient replied: ‘‘I am 
cured; the bubo is no longer painful, my head no 
longer aches.’”’ Then the bishop said: ‘‘Get up and 
show me that you are cured.’’ He at once got up, put 
on his shoes and walked about the room. At nine 
o'clock the doctor came in, and the bishop rushed to 
him, exclaiming: ‘‘ It is a complete success, your rem- 
edy is marvelous; a thousand times thanks ’’; but the 
doctor, who had been yearning for an opportunity to 
try the antitoxin of plague on a man, said: ‘‘ It is I 
who have to thank you. for without you perhaps | 
should not have found an occasion to use it.’’ These 
events transpired on a Friday, but the youth continued 
to steadily improve up to Monday, when the letter was 
written, June 29th. The enterprising doctor, who was 
originally trained at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has 
established a laboratory in Nhia Trang, in Tonkin, 
where he keeps twenty horses for the preparation of 
serum against the epidemic diseases of tropical regions 
—cattle plague included. It is to be noted that in the 
young man’s case the remedy was applied early in the 
disease, before the microbes had destroyed all his blood 
and therein lay part of the secret of his recovery. Dr. 
Yersin assured the bishop that if his pupils were inocu- 
lated with the remedy it would render them immune 
from plague for at least a month. The medical mis- 
sions will not be slow to adopt Dr. Yersin’s remedy; and 
tho acommon miracle, it is no less wonderful that in 
six weeks the physical miracle of the healing should 
have taken place in Canton, China, its story have been 
printed in the Hongkong paper, and forwarded to 
Kobe, Japan, and reproduced in a journal of that city, 
reaching New York on August 7th. Surely knowledge 
is increased as mail steamers run to and fro. 


Science. 


IN an interesting paper read by Dr. Alfred R. Wallace 
before the Linnean Society, of London, June 18th, this 
being the 37th anniversary of the date when the papers 
of Darwin and of Wallace, first announcing the princi- 
ple of natural selection, were read before the same so- 
ciety, Wallace discussed the problem of utility, inquiring 
whether specific characters are always or generally use- 
ful. It need hardly be said that the question was im- 
plicitly answered at once, as Wallace is still the leader 
of the Darwinians as such. Prof. St. George Mivart, 
however, criticises this view in Mature for July 16th, in 
which he shows that the ‘‘ potto”’ lemur has a specific 
character ‘‘the least likely of any that I know of to 
have been produced by ‘ natural’ or ‘ sexual’ selection,” 
and one he could not believe was ever occasioned by 
utility. This is the loss of the index finger, there being 
a tendency to diminish the size of this index finger in 
the lemurs, which tendency culminates in the potto. 
And he observes that it is an indisputable fact that in 
certain groups of animals ‘‘ there are, somehow, present 
innate tendencies to developments along certain lines, 
different degrees of the realization of which tendencies 
are characteristic of different species, and this without 
affecting the preservation of life.’’ He adds that ina 
group of marsupials there seems a tendency to diminish 
the size of two digits of the foot. He might have 
added it would seem the case of the horse, which has 
lost four digits in each foot, the apparent cause being 
disuse; and in the long series of forms connecting the 
horse with its five-toed ancestors, we must agree with 
Mivart that in this case there is an innate tendency to 
the loss of all but one digit. That this tendency was 
not at first innate but originally due to some peculiarity 
in the enviroment, we must also conclude, the innateness 
becoming established by heredity. ~So also with the ox 
family and deer family. The ancestors of each group 
became originally adapted to slightly different surround- 
ings, the latter to forests, the oxen to swampy ground, 
and the horses to upland, treeless, dry, vast plains. 
The explanation of the presence of the negative charac- 
ters, due to lapsed positively useful structures, is a 
question of great interest in these days. 


...The well-known sago palm, known botanically as 
Cycas revoluta, introduced into gardens from Japan 
originally, is found to have flowers of different sexes on 
different plants. They do not flower until of considera- 
ble age. The female plant, when it is coming into 
flower, produces a crown of beautifully carved (nature’s 
carving) arrested leaves, thick as leather, but witha 
brown satiny luster. It has finally hard nuts, as large 
as chestnuts, but without pollination; has no seed in- 
side. The male form seems rare. It throws upa 
huge cone, nearly as long as the perfect seeds or a full- 
sized leaf. After scattering its pollen it fades, and 
finally crumbles away. 
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...Every one is interested to know how extensively the 
market for American illuminating oil is affected by the 
production of foreign countries. The chief competitor 
to our interests is the region of Baku, in Russia, on the 
border of the Caspian Sea. The yield of the United 
States for 1894, according to the latest report of the 
United States Geological Survey, is nearly fifty millions 
of barrels; that of Baku for the same year, twenty-eight 
and a quarter millions of barrels. Burma furnished 
less than nine millions, and Japan two millions of bar- 
rels the same year. Baku is more conveniently situated 
for the supply of much of Europe and Asia. The 
American oil produces twice as much illuminating fluid 
as the Asiatic, or seventy-five against thirty-five per 
cent. Baku is situated upon a bold promontory that 
thrusts itself fifty miles into the Caspian Sea. For over 
2,500 years pilgrims have resorted to a temple of Zoro- 
aster in the heart of the oil district, where the sacred 
fire has been burning spontaneously. The beginning 
of the oil industry dates back to 1823, when the old- 
fashioned wells began to be used, which began to be 
supplemented by artesian borings in 1871. Some of the 
‘‘fountains’” have given ten thousand barrels daily. 
‘The deep wells extend downward between four and five 
hundred feet. Geologically, the rocks yielding petro- 
leum belong to the middle and lower Tertiary. They 
consist of sandstones and limestones, with highly in- 
clined dips, and there are evidences of overthrusts. 
Less than 1,800 acres of land comprise the productive 
area in the whole peninsula. There are other districts 
in the neighborhood that are beginning to be productive, 
situated principally to the north of the Caucasus range 
of mountains. 


....Popular judgment is often an aid in scientific 
studies. A botanist, for instance, can only with diffi- 
culty describe in regular terms the difference between 
an aster and a golden-rod. But the botanist will not ad- 
mit color into the list of his regular terms. But the 
mere plant-lover can decide between the two families 
by color alone. The Golden-rod family has yellow 
flowers, while white or purple is characteristic of the 
Aster. 


....It has been thought that the famous tsetse fly 
(Glossina), of Africa, is viviparous; but M. Péringuey 
writes to Mature from Cape Town that he has bred this 
fly from three puparia, or pupa cases. This genus is 
most nearly allied to the horsefly (Stomoxys calcitrans), 
so common with us in the early autumn or late summer, 
whose larva, while usually a scavenger, has been occa- 
sionally found mining the leaves of burdock, coltsfoot 
and deadly nightshade. 





Education. 


SocIAL problems as subjects of exact study are at- 
tracting more and more attention in foreign university 
circles. Naturally the scope of such studies must be 
yreatiy umited in German Universities, but German 
students are keenly alive totheir importance. During 
the past year an attempt was made by a group of stu- 
dents at Berlin to form an association for the purpose of 
pursuing these subjects systematically. Through some 
rashness of speech they failed to secure the sanction of 
the university authorities and the effort was forthe time 
abandoned. Subsequently the rector, Herr Wagner, in 
his inaugural address declared that social science was 
a proper domain for investigation, a new society was 
formed and its constitution submitted for official ap- 
proval. The first conference was held in November 
last, but the attendance of students was small. Several 
of the university professors, including the rector, were 
present, and the conviction was expressed by Herr Pro- 
fessor Sering that the association would pursue its pur- 
pose animated by the pure scientific spirit and totally 
free from political bias. It is noticeable that out of a 
large number of new professorships proposed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction to be created in the sev- 
eral universities during 1896 there is not one pertaining 
directly to social science. The majority of the new crea- 
tions are in the medical faculties or in courses of chem- 
istry and biology preparatory thereto. 





....Helen Keller, blind, deaf and dumb, now in her 
seventeenth year, expects to enter upon a course of 
study which will result in her receiving from Radcliffe 
College the degree of B.A. She will enter Dr. Gil- 
man’s school in Cambridge this fall to complete her 
final preparation, and will be accompanied during her 
college course by Mrs. Sullivan, who has had charge of 
her education since she was seven years old. Mrs. Sul- 
livan will interpret to her by a sort of telegraph upon 
the palm of the hand what the teachers are saying. 
Miss Keller has attained such perfection in using the 
voice, which she has never herself heard, that her ac- 
cent and emphasis are entirely natural. She speaks 
English, French and German; and a Frenchman who 
met her recently and heard her speak, said he did not 
detect her inability to see and hear, until she astonished 
him by putting her fingers to his lips to ascertain what 
he was saying. She has clear and bright eyes, and her 
face is cheerful, with nothing of that hopeless look so 
common to the blind. Being of a very imaginative and 
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poetic disposition, she is not quite up to the average in 
mathematics and the exact sciences, but in other at- 
tainments she is certainly superior to the average girl 
of her age. 


....In an address at the National Education Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler said: 


“TIfeducation and training unfit men for political life, 
then there is something wrong either with our political life 
or with our education. 

“‘ The teachers of the country should address themselves 
to this question with determination and zeal. The teach- 
ing of civil government is good. The inculcation of patri- 
otism is good. The flag upon the schoolhouse is good. 
Butall these lie upon the surface. The real question in- 
volved is an ethical one. It reaches deep down to the very 
foundation of morality. It is illuminated by history. The 
public education of a great democratic people has other 
aims to fulfil than the extension of scientific knowledge or 
the development of literary culture. It must prepare for 
intelligent citizenship.” 


.... There are signs of educational activity in Russia, 
among which may be noted increased appropriations for 
public education. The sum of these is not easily at- 
tainable as they are distributed through different de- 
partments. The Minister of Public Instruction, to 
whose province belongs the greater part of the public 
institutions, received for 1896 the sum of $16,681,849, 
an increase of $728,344 above 1895. To the Minister of 
Justice was granted $130,671 for schools of law. Other 
ministers, 7. ¢., of war, finance, etc., secured for educa- 
tional purposes about $6,290,000. The Department of 
Public Worship was most favored of all, the amount 
placed at the disposition of the Sacred Synod for schools 
under its jurisdiction being $3,246,282, nearly double 
the subvention of the previous year. 


....The following is a just tribute tothe great mass 
of teachers in our public schools, paid by Newton C. 
Dougherty, in his Presidential Address at the Buffalo 
meeting of the National Education Association: 


‘Compare the teachers of the land with the great mass 
of the citizens in respect to intelligence, in respect to moral- 
character. The comparison will surely result favorably to 
the instructors of our youth. This is a condition of things 
demanded by the public sentiment of the land. Society 
requires on the part of the teacher a reasonable conformity 
to the morai code, and at least some regard for the refining 
influences that accompany culture. It is a proof of the 
dignity of our profession that the public makes these high- 
er demands upon us, that there is a depth of depravity and 
coarseness to which the teacher is not permitted to descend 
on pain of being dismissed from the ranks.” 


....A colored teachers’ institute in Georgia has asked 
the State authorities toprovide them experts of their 
own race to instruct them instead of white teachers. 
They also object to Bill Arp’s ‘‘ School History of 
Georgia ’’ as abounding in untrue statements about the 
Negro race. They ask fora fair book written by an 
impartial or a colored author. They repeat figures to 
show that the oft-repeated story that the Negroes are 
educated with the whites is an unfair statement. The 
liquor tax brings in $102,000, the poll tax $800,000, and 
the hire of convicts $16,000. Altho the Negro children 
constitute about 48 per cent. of the school population 
only 30 percent. of the total income is expended for 
them, and their teachers are very poorly paid. 


....In view of the recent refusal of Oxford University 
to grant the B.A. degree to women,and the impracticabil- 
ity of immediately reopening the subject, the Council of 
the Associaion for the Education of Women at Oxford 
has resolved to issue diplomas to those who have com- 
pleted the B.A. course under the conditions of standing 
prescribed for undergraduates, and have kept the full 
degree residence of three years. The Council has never 
expressed a desire to impose the degree course on all 
its students, and it has, therefore, resolved to issue 
other diplomas to those among them who have kept the 
degree residence, and taken, with honors in one exam- 
ination, a course approved by itself as an alternative to 
the degree course. 


Biblical Research. 
Recent Biblical Discussions. 


THE idea of the ‘‘kingdom of God”’ in its original 
and historical meaning has come into the forefront of 
discussion of late, and the questions involved are of 
such fundamental importance that the problem will 
doubtless continue to be a leading crux. The point 
involved is really the original idea and preaching of 
Christ in relation to that of the Apostles and of primi- 
tive and later Christianity. Peter gives the keynote of 
Apostolic preaching in his Pentecost sermon (Acts 2: 20, 
22), to the effect that Jesus who has been crucified 
is the Son of God and is the Messiah. On the other 
hand, the keynote of Christ’s preaching had been, as is 
seen from the Synoptic Gospels, the truth that ‘‘ the 
kingdom cf God is at hand.”” What was the original mean- 
ing of Christ and did the Apostles modify materially and 
not only in form the original gospel proclamation ? 
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That the idea of the kingdom of God did not retain the 
prominence it had in the preaching of Christ is evident 
from the fact that outside of the Synoptic Gospel the ex- 
pression is but of rare occurence inthe New Testament 
writings. In Romans the expression occurs but once 
(14: 17), in Galatians but once, in the two Corinthian 
Epistles but five times, in the other Pauline Epis- 
tles combined only seven times, in all the other 
letters of the New Testament together only five times, 
and in the Gospel of John only twice (3: 3, 5; cf. 18: 36). 
On the other hand, in the Synoptic Gospels, generally 
regarded as representing with the greatest degree of 
fidelity the original sayings and doings of Christ, it 
occurs by the dozen times. In the early Church Fa- 
thers the expression in anything like the original mean- 
ing is also of rare occurrence. And both the early 
Greek and Latin writers of the Church modified the use 
of thisterm, until in the ‘‘De Civitate Dei’’ of St. Augus- 
tine it received the current traditional interpretation. 
The original significance of the term has again become 
a subject for close discussion, and practically along the 
same lines that obtained when Kant interpreted it to 
refer to this world and to moral union of State and 
Church, while the Wtirtemberg Bengel, the author of 
the famous ‘‘ Gnomon,” gave it a pietistic and eschato- 
logical interpretation. A ‘‘ Prize Question” of the 
Hague Society for the Defense of the Christian Reli- 
gion, published in 1888, asking for an elucidation of the 
‘* Doctrine of the Kingdom of God in the Different New 
Testament Writings,” brought out two treatises, one 
by Issel, the other by Schmoller. The formcr revived 
largely the Kantian idea as developed theologically by 
Ritschl; the latter was substantially a renewal of the 
eschatological view. At once others entered the arena 
of debate. Baldensperger published his work on the 
** Selbstbewusstsein Jesu,’ Professor J. Weiss (son of B. 
Weiss, of Berlin) a treatise on ‘‘ Jesu Predigt vom Reiche 
Gottes,”, Bousset a work on ‘‘ Jesu Predigt 
Gegensatz zum Judentum,” and others followed with 

similar productions. These titles and facts indicate the 

character of the problems involved and the issues at 

stake. Some conservative writers, too, discussing the 

problem from an exegetical and historical point of view, 

recognize the importance of modifying the traditional 

interpretation of the term. This is especially done by 

Dr. Geo. Schnedermann, of Leipzig, in his article on the 

subject in the Meue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 7, h. a., 

who adds to the points brought out the further question 

asto the relation of the New Testament, or rather 

Christ’s idea of the kingdom of God to the ideas enter-' 
tained onthe subject by the Jews of the time, and con- 

cludes that the entire idea is nut specifically of Christian 

origin or character, but belongs to the Jewish back- 

ground of Christ’s teachings. Further discussions on 

this problem promise to be exceedingly interesting. 

For the Pentateuchal problem, and in fact for the entire 
scheme of the literary and religious history of Israel, 
Ezekiel is the most important among the Prophets. A 
new investigation of the ideas and ideals of this Proph- 
et, with special reference to the opinions of current 
criticism that it was he who began to introduce legal 
ism into the religion of the Old Testament, has been 
made by Archdeacon Graupp, in No. 8 of the journal 
already mentioned, the best conservative journal in 
Germany for the scientific discussion of theological 
problems. Graupp’s articles (pp. 613-645), while laying 
no stress onthe possible knowledge of the Holiness 
Law and the Priest Codex, shown in Ezek. 7: 13; 46: 17, 
goes to show by an analysis of the whole thought-world 
of the Prophet that he cannot fairly be made to occupy 
the position assigned tohim by thecritics. The article 
is entitled, ‘‘ Die Eigentiimlichkeit des Ezechiel.” 


in threm 


Ministerial Register. 

ACKERMAN, Artuur W., Cong., Sheffield, Ill., accepts 
call to Portland, Ore. 

CAMERON, Leroy L., Pres., Albany, N. Y., died Aug. 
4th, aged 27. 

CORT, Dr. Cyrus, Ger. Ref.,Wyoming, Del., accepts call 
to Sabillasville, Md. 

DAVIS, James S., Cong., Chicago, IIl., died July 26th. 

DREW, Cuar_es E., Cong., Plymouth, accepts call to 
Farmington, II 

EARLE, E. B., Bapt., Montpelier, Vt., accepts call to Sun- 
cook, N. H. 

HANNUM, H. O., Cong., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Southwick, Mass. 

HUFHAM, J. D., Bapt., Sheiby, accepts call to Hender- 
son, “ 

JEFFERY, FRANKLIN E., Cong., Galesburg. IIl., accepts 
call to Indianapolis, Ind. 

MILLER, ALBERT P., Cong., New Haven, Conn., accepts 
call to Washington, D. & 

MORROW, E. E., Presb., Salem, Ark., died Aug. 4th. 

McPHERSON, Dr., Bapt., Mahopac Falls, accepts call to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEWTON, eee C., Cong., Plymouth, Penn., accepts 
call to Cleveland, O. 

PAYNE, H. M., Sec’y of the Pres. Board of Missions for 
Freedmen, accepts call to Presidency of Mary Holmes 
Seminary, West Point, Miss. 

—_ P. M., Luth., Cornwall, accepts call to Lebanon, 

enn. 

STUBBLEBINE, W. H., Ger. Ref., Scranton, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Salisbury, N. C. 

TOMPKINS, Israer, Bapt. Austin, Mo., died July. 6th, 
aged 71. 
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THE great political event of the week has been the 
Bryan and Sewall notification meeting in Madison 
Square Garden, in this city, Wednesday evening, August 
12th. In anticipation of a great crowd the enormous hall 
was prepared to receive twice its normal capacity. Ac- 
cording to various estimates, from 9,000 to 13,000 were 
present, and more undoubtedly would have been admit- 
ted but that, on account of the intense heat, the police 
orders were strict not to allow the hall to be overcrowd- 
ed. Accordingly, when it was comfortably filled the 
doors were closed and no one, no matter what tickets 
he held, was allowed entrance. Naturally there were 
charges against the police of rough handling; but it 
was no easy Matter to keepin order the 20,000 people 
who surged about the entrance. The meeting was call- 
ed to order by Senator Jones, Chairman of the National 
Committee, and the Hon. Elliott Danforth, of this city, 
presided. The notification address was by Governor 
Stone, of Missouri. Mr. Bryan was greeted with tu- 
multuous applause; but there was no mistaking the dis- 
appointment of the audience when it became apparent 
that he was not to give them a specimen of his oratory 
but to read an elaborate defense of the silver position 
froma carefully prepared manuscript. One result of 
this disappointment, and also of the great heat, 
was that soon after he commenced there began 
an exodus from the hall of people who had satis- 
fied their curiosity but apparently did not care for lis- 
tening to the whole address. Mr. Bryan made no at- 
tempt at oratorical display and used a reading tone 
much of the time. During the latter part of his speech, 
however, he frequently put down his manuscript, and 
in the closing peroration, delivered from memory, his 
oratorical power displayed itself. His manner was 
graceful yet forcible, his voice soft yet audible in every 
part of the hall. He spoke as if fully convinced of the 
justice of his cause, and his impassioned tones were 
thrilling and magnetic, bringing forth the hearty enthu- 
siasm of his followers. It was, however, very appar- 
ent that there was acounter element of those who sat 
silent as if curious to hear but unwilling to sanction, 
and the vociferous cheering by no means included allof 
those present. Assoon as the address was completed 
the crowd commenced to retire; it was impossible to re- 
store order, and Mr. Sewall’s short speech was inaudible 
even tothe few nearest the platform. 

THe general impression left by the Madison Square 
meeting was that it was a flat failure. With the excep- 
tion of one New York paper the press ridiculed it se- 
verely. The speech itself was made fun of as a mere 
collocation of statements without any attempt at proof, 
and as being neither one thing nor another. The boy 
orator failed to electrify, and equally failed to con- 
vince. Another element was the very noticeable ab- 
sence from the meeting of the leading Democrats of the 
city and State. The result was that the plans for a 
further campaign by Mr. Bryan were abruptly changed. 
Advantage was taken of a sore throat, which he had 
acquired in his speech-meeting from Chicago to this 
city, and it was stated that he needed absolute rest. It 
had been expected that he would go to Maine and enter 
the campaign there. That, however, has been given 
up, and he is to withdraw to the West for a period of 
quiet. There is a very general impression that his 
managers have decided to give up any attempt to con- 
vince the East, and will confine their campaign efforts 
to the West and South. In general pursuance of this 
plan it has been decided to have their central headquar- 
ters at Chicago instead of at Washington. Mr. Bryan 
was very earnestly in favor of Washington; but his 
managers and, it is said, his wife overruled him, and 
Chicago has been selected. Meanwhile there is anoth- 
er disturbing influence. The real leaders of the move- 
ment have become very jealous of Senator Gorman’s 
efforts to guide the management of the campaign, and 
are exerting their utmost efforts to keep out of the 
National Committee all of the old-line Democratic lead- 
ers. It has been found very difficult to fill their places, 
and as yet the list is not complete. Of those who have 
been suggested, not one has had experience in national 
campaigns. 


In general the outlook is very much more encour- 
aging than it has been at any time. The dissensions in 
the Bryan party are increasing, and there is marked en- 
thusiasm for the third ticket to be put forth by the 
Sound Money Democrats. The reports from many of 
the States, especially in the Northwest, which it was un- 
derstood were almost sure for free silver, show thata 
change is taking place. Careful investigators report 
that very few Republicans will desert the standard, 
while dissatisfaction with the Democratic candidate is 
increasing everywhere. In many places frantic efforts 
are being made to keep the party in line in Indiana. It 
is reported that the leaders are throwing every obsta- 
cle possible in the way of the sound money organiza- 
tion, taking advantage of the wording of the Australian 
ballotlaw. Such efforts as these, combined with the 
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general depreciation of Bryan’s speech in this city, 
have apparently created something of a revulsion; 
and while the wisest leaders affirm that the victory is 
by no means won, and the cause of sound money will 
require the best efforts of its advocates for the coming 
months, there is increasing hope of an overwhelming 
victory. A significant item in this connection comes 
from Toronto, Canada, where a combined effort is ap- 
parently being made to decrease the circulation of 
American silver certificates, and American silver is re- 
fused in most of the city banks, by the railway companies 
and many stores. 

THE seven companies of militia and the police pro- 
tection were withdrawn from the Brown works at 
Cleveland last week, and the result was an attack by the 
strikers upon the workmen in which two strikers and 
two workmen were shot. In this city the tailors’ strike 
appears to be at anend, most of the contractors having 
made arrangements with the men. Another strike, 
however, is threatened by the employés of the Adams 
Express Company. They make the charge that since 
the change in administration, by which Western men 
have taken the control, many of the old employés, 
some of whom have been in the service for many years, 
are being systematically cut down in their wages and 
dismissed. About six hundred men went out August 
15th. The company affirm that they find no difficulty 
in filling places. The past week will long be re- 
membered for one of the most severe heated terms the 
city hasever known. For more than a week the ther- 
mometer was up in the go’s and the humidity was also 
very great so that the suffering was intense. The num- 
ber of deaths and prostrations from the heat was very 
large, and the resources of the hospitals were taxed to 
the utmost. Taking into consideration, however, the 
increased population the proportion was much less 
than in less severe times, and it is the universal ver- 
dict that the less mortality was due to the increased 
cleanliness of the city under the management of Colonel 
Waring. City officials did their utmost to relieve the 
the distress. Ice was furnished toa considerable num- 
ber, the parks were thrown open for sleeping at night, 
and the hours of labor were cut short. 





THE single taxers have for several months been car- 
rying on a campaign in Delaware. For a long time they 
attracted very little notice; but of late they have been 
becoming more aggressive, and with their processions 
and demonstrations have brought themselves occasion- 
ally within the reach of the law. Consequently a num- 
ber were arrested for failing to take out licenses for 
their meetings, and thrown into prison. Many were 
released immediately; but some were retained, and the 
question of the constitutionality of the arrests is before 
the courts. The lynching of the Italians at New 
Orleans has called forth representation from the Italian 
Government; and Baron Fava, the Italian Ambassador, 
has been instructed to make full investigation in regard 
tothe matter. The Italian newspapers are filled with 
articles on the subject, and are very bitter against the 
United States Government, claiming that it has noright 
to invite immigration until it can insure to immigrants 
ordinary protection. The ‘‘ St. Paul,” of the Amer- 
ican line, has again lowered the record, making the trip 
from the Needles off Southampton to Sandy Hook in 6 
days and 31 minutes, 1 hour and 53 minutes less than 
the ‘‘St. Louis’’ on the previous trip, and her average 
of 21.08 is .22 of a knot better per hour than that of the 
‘St. Louis.”” The average per hour is still held by the 
‘‘Lucania’’ and ‘‘Campania,’’ of the Cunard line, 
which record a rate of 21.82 and 22.01. When it is re- 
membered that they have 10,000 more horse power and 
consume daily over 200 tons more of coal, it will be 
seen that the American ships have no reason to be 
ashamed of their record. Another thing achieved is 
the shortest run from.London ever made by any line. 











THE English Parliament has been prorogued, and 
there appears to be a general sense of relief, as there 
is when Congress and State Legislatures adjourn. The 
Irish Land Bill has passed, the amendments made by 
the Lords having been rejected by the Commons, and 
their decision finally accepted by the Lords just -n 
time. Mr. Balfour, in response to a question as to 
Venezuela has said that everything is progressing fa- 
vorably, andthat Mr. Olney’s propositions open a way 
for successful arbitration; also that as fast as possible 
the correspondence will be made public. The Queen’s 
speech affirms the absolute necessity of the Sidan cam- 
paign and the Matabele war, recognizes the serious 
condition in Turkey, especialiy in Crete, where strict 
‘neutrality has been and will be observed, tho efforts 
have been made to secure a Government acceptable to 
Moslems as well as Christians. The Armenians appear 
to be left out entirely, which may give additional sup- 
port tothe theory which is gaining approval, that at 
last some arrangement between England and Russia 
has been effected for the relief of both Armenians and 
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Cretans. Outside of Parliament attention has been 
chiefly directed to Li Hung-Chang who has been mak- 
ing speeches, with an occasional humorous attack on 
some British foible which, however, has gained rather 
than lost him popularity. Four of the Irish political 
prisoners, the dynamiters Daly, Gallagher, Whitehead 
and Devany have been released from prison as a re- 
sult of medical examination, and three others are to be 
released. Preparations for the celebration of the 
Queen’s sixtieth year of reign have had somewhat cf 
a setback because of her refusal to approve of any un- 
til the year is actually complete, June 20th, 1897. The 
The English art world is mourning the death, on Au- 
gust 13th, of Sir John Millais, the distinguished painter 
and President of the Royal Academy. The Parliamen- 
tary Committee to investigate the British South Africa 
Company has held its first meeting. It is announced 
that Sir Cecil Rhodes will be called upon to give his 
testimony. 





NANSEN, the Arcticexplorer, has returned tothe borders 
of civilization, bringing with him a wonderful story of 
perils and successes; but his ship, the ‘‘ Fram,’’ with ten 
men on board, is still in the Northern ice, carried in its 
drift, and no one knows whether it will in time safely 
cross the pole and return to human knowledge, or 
whether it will be caught in an unending flux and reflux 
of ice and never again be heard of—lost to all human 
knowledge. Starting from a point south of Nova Zem- 
bla, August 4th, 1893, he entered, with the ‘‘Fram,”’ the 
ice-beset Kara Sea, and was fortunate enough to get 
through it into the Arctic Ocean north of Siberia. There 
he went to the eastward till he came near the mouth of 
the Olenek and Lena rivers, where he was to take a 
supply of dogs; but he was caught in the ice and was 
borne by wind and ice north of the New Siberian Islands, 
thence northwest to a point in about latitude 83° north 
of Cape Chelyuskin, the most northerly point in Asia. 
Here he and a companion left the ‘‘ Fram,” and started 
with dogs and sledge across the hummocky ice for the 
pole. They would have reached it, probably, but the 
wind took the ice, part of the time, southerly about as 
fast as they went north. Their highest point was beyond 
86°, and only two hundred and fifty miles from the pole, 
far the most northerly point yet achieved by man. Then 
they were compelled to return by forced marches, de- 
pending on their guns for support, and finally found their 
way, by extraordinary good luck, to Franz Josef Land, 
north of Nova Zembla, where by another miraculous 
piece of good luck they fell in with another company of 
explorers and returned within reach of human knowl- 
edge. It is an amazing success except in the one thing 
which Nansen depended on, namely, a northern dritt of 
the ice. It is now proved that there is no such north- 
ern drift, except as the wind prevails from the south. 
Wind moves the Northern ice, not deep currents, as 
every one but Nansen believed. The discovery of deep 
soundings is more interesting than important. He did 
not find an open sea, but an ice-covered sea, and there is 
little doubt that it covers the pole. The fact that there 
was no difficulty in providing food is a very favorable 
sign for future exploration. But we suspect that the 
first expedition to reach the pole will go not on the ice, 
but in the air, unless the ‘‘ Fram” should be borne by 
the ice to a yet higher latitude than its commander 
reached. 


AFTER all the talk about a change in the German 
Ministry Baron von Schellendorf, the Minister of War 
has resigned, his resignation has been accepted, and, 
General von Gossler appointed in his place. No defi- 
nite stand has as yet been taken in regard to Crete, tho 
the irritation manifest when England refused to join in 
a blockade of the island has somewhat subsided, prob- 
ably under the influence of the statements in Parlia- 
ment that England had no intention of seeking. to annex 
Crete, but simply desired her autonomy, perhaps on 
the same basis as Scio. Considerable feeling has been 
stirred by the news of the combipation of the Standard 
Oil Company with the Russian companies, and there is 
talk of a prohibitive tariff on American oil and special 
favor to the Galician oil. The new canal has been 
tested with regard to its strategic value in case of war 
with great satisfaction, thirty-nine war ships having 
passed through it without any delay or accident. On 
the other hand, the efforts to make Heligoland a sort of 
Gibraltar have proved an absolute failure, on account 
of the chalky nature of the rock, rendering it too soft 
to stand the weight of heavy armaments and batteries. 
The assassin of the late Shah has been hung in 
Teheran. There were immense crowds to witness the 
execution, but no disturbance of any kind. 








In Spain the impatience with General Weyler’s con- 
duct of the Cuban war appears to be increasing, and 
there are rumors that the Government will revert to the 
plan urged by General Campos of granting a certain 
amount of autonomy, enough to withdraw some of the 
supporters of the insurgents. The new troops are 
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ready, but there is no money to pay those on the field 
to say nothing of re-enforcements. General Weyler’s 
offer of money for the betrayal of filibusters receives 
general condemnation. Filibusters from this country 
are having a rather hard time, between American and 
Spanish gunboats, but in Cuba the insurgents seem to 
be having their own way. According to later informa- 
tion the Spanish Government did not inform Mr. Tay- 
lor of the note it proposed to send to the European 
Powers until it had been advised to do so by the foreign 
Ambassadors in Madrid. Mr. Taylor said that to send 
such a note would be a most serious offense. This the 
Duke of Tetuan said he desired to avoid, especially in 
view of the course taken by the Government at Wash- 
ington. What he had in mind was any contingencies 
in connection with the approaching elections. There is 
ground for surmising that the chief object was political, 
to avert some of the hostility of the people. 





THE Turkish Government has definitely refused the 
demands of the Cretan Christians for any concessions 
beyond the Halepa Convention. The result is that 
fighting has broken out again, and there is a general 
state of anarchy. The Revolutionary Camp at Campos 
has declared the Reform Committee dissolved, and has 
established a provisional revolutionary government 
under the lead of the veteran Voloudakis, who 
headed the Cretan delegation to the Beriin Congress. 
According to the latest dispatches, the French Consul 
at Canea and a Russian naval commander at the same 
place, have received instructions to assume the protec- 
tion of all Cretan Christians. There are said to be 9,000 
Cretan refugees in Athens who are being fed by the 
Greek Government. In Turkey itself there has been 
no change. The financial situation continues to be very 
serious. The Government, being out of funds, sought 
to appropriate some of the resources of the Public 
Debt due to the bondholders, but was prevented. Miss 
Clara Barton has left fora stay in Europe, after re- 
ceiving from the Sultan the order of the Chefakat, for 
her services in philanthropy. She expects to return in 
the fall. In the Balkan Peninsula the most impor- 
tant event is the resignation of the Bulgarian Ministry. 
Just what the significance is cannot well be determined 
until the announcement of their successors, as there 
have been a number of causes for dissension in the Cab- 
inet itself. Undoubtedly the demand of Russia for the 
restoration of officers expelled from the country at the 
time of Prince Alexander is an important element: but 
there are other difficulties—the trial of the murderers 
of Stambuloff soon to come off; the Macedonian brigand- 
age; a commercial treaty with Austria Hungary, and 
the question of the teaching of Russian in the public 
schools. 








THERE are renewed reports of friction between Rus- 
sia and Japan in regardto Korea, some even stating 
that Russia has made a demand that Japan withdraw 
her troops from Korea on a given date. Marshal 
Yamagata, who has just reached home, emphatically 
denies that he was treated at all discurteously in Rus- 
sia, tho he admits that Li Hung-Chang was very popu- 
lar there. The Formosan rebellion appears to be prac- 
tically over, and Japanese authority in that island 
assured. The Chinese have persistently charged the 
Japanese with great cruelties. There is, however, no 
foreign support for their stories, and the Japanese deny 
them absolutely. In Korea there is a great strug- 
gle for railway concessions. An American firm secured 
the charter for the Seoul Chemulpo line, and then came 
the French—backed, it is said, by Russia, and obtained 
the right to build one from Seoul to Wiju on the Yalu, 
and one from Seoul to Yen-Sen. Through Japan 
comes reports that the Chinese are carrying on a war of 
extermination against the Mohammedan rebels in the 
province of Kan-Suh. 











ATTENTION is being directed, with some anxiety as 
well as much interest, to the situation in Chile. It is 
six weeks since the Presidential election was held, and 
the dispute over it has grown sharper and more com- 
plicated ever since. There have been angry debates in 
the Chamber of Deputies and a serious attempt to over- 
throw the Ministry. Charges of fraud and corruption 
in the elections are presented on both sides with appar- 
ent justice, and there are onevery hand threats of revo- 
lution. Both the liberal and conservative candidates 
are men of determined character, each having a power- 
ful following bent upon obtaining control of the Gov- 
ernment. The conservative leader is a man of great 
wealth, upon which it is said that he has drawn to the 
amount of nearly a million dollars both during the 
elections and later in influencing the Presidential dele- 
gates. The Congress must decide the matter by the 
end of this month, unless the Government is over- 
turned by the end of that time. The most recent re- 
ports are that the face of the returns are in favor of the 
conservative candidate, but the leaders believe that 
some can be invalidated on the charge of corruption, 
and that some delegates can be unseated upon charges of 
bribery. President Montt may be called uponto use 
Stringent measures to preserve the peace. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Personals. 


HERR OTTO LILLIENTHAL, the famous experimenter 
in the building of flying machines, fell to the ground 
and was killed, near Berlin, on the eleventh of August. 
Since the day when Icarus experimented with his wax 
wings and, flying too near the sun, fell into the sea that 
bears his name, men have been tempting fate by aerial 
trips. Lillienthal was known as ‘‘ the man who flies,”’ 
for he had succeeded in sailing three hundred yards 
through the air. His wings, at first flat, were changed 
to the gentle parabolic curve of the bird. He believed 
that no great power is used by birds, but that they keep 
afloat by means of the particular way in which their 
wings catch the air. His method was sailing rather 
than flying, for he would run along some hight, fac- 
ing the wind, his wings folded behind him, and 
then when he had_ gained sufficient momentum 
he would leap into the air, spread his wings, and sail 
away after the fashion of a great seagull. His method 
was an exact imitation of the flight of all large birds. 
His wings, constructed of closely woven muslin washed 
with collodion, thus preventing the penetration of air, 
were stretched upon split willow ribs. Otto Lillienthal 
was forty-six years of age. He was born in the quaint 
little town of Auklam, on the Baltic coast of the Prus- 
sian Province of Pomerania. With a younger brother 
he went to Berlin, and there founded a large manufac- 
tory of small steam engines, still successfully opera- 
ting. His pet study was the nature of birds; and, 
combining this with his mechanical bent, he made re- 
peated experiments in the art of flying. In recent 
years he endeavored to discover a motive force, and 
concluded that the vapor of liquid carbonic acid would 
be effective. 





....The thoroughness shown by Thomas B. Reed in 
his masterly speech opening the Republican campaign 
is a characteristic well exemplied by the following inci- 
dent that occurred in the Senate Chamber while Mr. 
Reed was speaker of the House. There wasan unusual 
number of absences. The excuses had been many and 
of exceptional ingenuity; but in order to seat a Negro 
delegate in the House, it was necessary to have all the 
Republicans present on a certain day. To accomplish 
this Mr. Reed went to the Senate Chamber with a list of 
names, and requested an influential Senator to tele- 
graph the absent members from his State an order to 
appear atonce. This the Senator promised todo. As 
Mr. Reed was leaving the Chamber he met the Sena- 
tor’s son. Seizing him by both hands, he said, in his 
characteristic drawl: ‘‘ You’re just the man I want to 
see. Will you do me a favor?’ The young man ex- 
pressed his willingness. ‘‘I just gave your father a 
list of names to whom he promised to send telegrams. 
Now I’m afraid those fellows in there will distract his 
attention. I want you to goin and watch your father 
write all those telegrams.’’ As the young man started 
on his commission, Mr. Reed added: ‘‘ And while you’re 
watching your father I'll just put my head through this 
door and watch you.”” When the young man returned 
Mr. Reed remarked: ‘‘ Have you got all the telegrams?” 
And after comparing them with his own list, ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘let’s go together and send them all off right 
away.” 


....Robert Garrett, ex-President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, who died on July 29th, was a curi- 
ous character even among moneyed men. He inherited 
$10,000,000 and the presidency of the B. and O. Rail- 
road from his father, a shrewd financier. But Mr. 
Garrett did not inherit a mental equipment equal to 
the demands of such a vast corporation. His fancy 
for fads and fashion amounted almost toa mania. His 
hats, canes and umbrellas were a collection complete 
in themselves. His hundred suits made a millionaire of 
his tailor, burdened the mail with samples and the tele- 
graph with many-worded descriptions. He was popular 
with his employés, always shaking hands with the men 
in his shops. 

....A romantic story is told of the wife of Thomas 
E. Watson, Populist nominee for Vice President. After 
one of the battles of our Civil War a richly dressed 
baby was found among the dead and wounded. No 
parents came to claim thechild. They say that father 
and mother had perished in the strife. It is not known 
whether they were on the Northern or the Southern side. 
But a Southern soldier and his wife took the child they 
had found and cared for heras their own. The years 
passed and the little girl grew to be a handsome and 
cultivated lady. Then young Tom Watson, farmer, 
lawyer. married her, and they have lived happily ever 
since. 


....It is a very curious accident and a very trouble- 
some one which occurred to A. J. Lyman, D.D., pastor 
of the South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on his way to London. While asleep in his berth his arm 
rested against the metallic rail and injured one of the 
nerves so that it became paralyzed. We are glad to 
know that Dr. Lyman expects that under skilful medi- 
cal attention he will soon recover the use of his arm; 
but he is obliged to relinquish his projected trip through 
Europe. 
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The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for August 30th. 


ABSALOM’S DEFEAT AND DEATH.—2z Sam. 
18: 9-17, 32, 33. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous; but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” — 
Ps. 2: 6. 

Nores.—It is an unfaithful scholar or teacher that 
reads only the verses of the lesson in the lesson-help, 
and not’the whole story in the Bible. The scene of the 
lesson is laid in the Wood of Ephraim. One would ex- 
pect it to be, from the name, on the west side of the 
river, as if in the course of the battle the soldiers had 
fled across the river. But there is no mention of it; 
and the whole scene of the fighting has been about 
Mahanaim, east of the Jordan, where there were more 
likely to be forests, and we may suppose a forest there 
had the name of Ephraim. ** Absalom rode upon his 
mule.’’—Altho he had introduced horses, yet the mule, 
also a forbidden animal, was the safer for his purpose. 
Fine mules are yet, in the East, a fit animal for a 
prince. ‘*A great oak.’’—Or terebinth, more prop- 
erly. ‘* His head caught hold of the oak.’’—Perhaps 
his long hair; perhaps his head caught in a crotch 
of the branches. ‘* Ten pieces of silver.’’—Ten 
shekels. Silver was much scarcer then, and this would 
have been as valuable as ten times as much now. 
‘4 girdle.”’—A girdle was a choice present, as it could 
be made of the richest cloth, or even with threads of sil- 
ver or gold, and set with gems. ‘* Thou thyself 
wouldest have stood aloof.’’—Would not have protected 
him when the king was angry. ‘* Three darts.”’— 
Two more than were necessary to kill him with. 
‘* That bore Joab's armor.’’—Really his body guard.— 
‘* Joab held back the people.’’—When Absalom was killed 
there was no occasion to carry on the battle. ‘** The 
great pit.’,—One that was known by name. — A 
great heap of stones.’’—Such as are numerous in the East 
to mark the grave of a noted man. Every traveler 
throws a stone, and to this day every Jew throws a stone 
at what is believed to be the grave of Absalom. 
‘* To his tent.” —An old expression which has lingered, 
meaning house. ‘* The enemies of my lord 
be as that young man is.’’—An Oriental dislikes to speak 
of death, but uses a periphrasis. ** The chamber over 
the gate.’’—It was usual to have rooms over the gateofa 
city. 

Instruction.—The story of Absalom gives us the 
typical example of a bad, pampered, selfish, disobedi- 
ent, rebellious son. Doubtless he was badly brought 
up; but nobody accepts that as any excuse. A son 
must be loyal to his father and mother, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, always excepting the case when 
his father tries to make him commit a wrong. 
body despises a disobedient son. 

The words pious and piety we generally apply to our 
duties to God; but originally they meant dutifulness 
toward parents, Parents are to their children in place 
of God. Honoring one’s parents is next to honoring 
God; and so the fifth commandment follows after those 
that tell us how to honor God. 

Sins like Absalom’s are sure to find punishment; but 
so of allsins. It does not pay todo wrong. 

Absalom was as proud of his hair as some modern 
football players. But his beautiful head of hair seems 
to have been the death of him. 
stroyed him. as it has so many. 

Joab is the example of rough, unscrupulous charac- 
ter, that seeks its end regardless of means. He would 
never have saved ‘Saul’s life in the cave. It is not true 
that the end sanctifies the means. You cannot do evil 
that good may come. 

We observe the courage with which this man answers 
back to Joab, and with such vigor that Joab had noth- 
ing tosay. Men were not soimbruted by oppression 
that they were afraid to speak plainly. 

Joab would have been quite willing to put the burden 
of killing Absalom on some one else, and we may be 
sure he would not have protected the man. A selfish 
man will use another, and then throw him away. 

Joab was an old friend of Absalom’s. He had done 
his best to protect himand restore him to the king’s 
favor. But Absalom had forfeited his favor. We can- 
not expect to keep a man’s regard and favor when we 
have done wrong. 

As a matter of policy David was wrong, and Joab 
was right. Absalom had forfeited his life by his rebel- 


lion and deserved to die, and David was wrong in try- 
ing to save him. If Absalom had not been killed, it 
would have involved the death of many more, by the 
continuance of the war. So Joab was the better poli- 
tician. 

It is a great mistake of parents to be always standing 
up for their own children, right or wrong. They should 
try to be just, impartial, and punish their children 
when they deserve it. 

Wé notice the delicacy with which the Cushite told 
David of Absalom’s death. A disagreeable duty was 
done plainly but delicately. 

All the more did David mourn for Absalom that he was 
unworthy. He was much loved, and David’s lamenta- 
tion for him, as also for Jonathan, is among the world’s 
tenderest stories. 
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Teaching Children Religion. 


THE story is told of the most popular of American 
novelists, who has just passed away, that she taught 
her little boy that anger is sinful, and that he there- 
upon put to her the question ‘‘ Why then, Mamma, 
does the Bible say so often that God was angry ?” 
As mothers do too often, she evaded the question by 
telling him he would understand it better when he 
was older. This did not satisfy the child, and after 
pondering seriously for a while, he burst out: ‘‘Oh, 
Mamma, I have found it out! God is angry because 
God is not a Christian.” 

A fair answer to that question was not beyond the 
child's capacities. It is notin mature life, but in child- 
hood that fundamental questions are asked and answers 
true or false obtained. Older people are surrounded 
by conventions, and do not raise such questions after 
living a long time satisfied with what they have been 
taught. What is seems to them right. It is chil- 
dren that are radicals, that are ready to overthrow 
everything; and it is most important that full and fair 
answers should be given to children when they ask 
questions which seem perhaps absurd to their elders. 
The child, when grown up, will not understand a bit 
better why God is represented as angry, and why that 
is not a sin in him which is a sin in man. 

Of course, any anger which would be a sin in man 
would be a sin in God. A child can understand that. 
Of course we have the right to be angry at a wrong 
done to a helpless person. Indignation that is not 
malicious or vindictive or selfish is a virtue rather 
than a sin, whether in God or man. ‘The primary 
questions of ethics and religion are simple enough, 
open to the comprehension of a very young child. 

If we avoid teaching a child these first principles 
and their applications, there may be danger that the 
child will reach the most erroneous and perhaps dan- 
gerous conclusions. Such was this child’s conclu- 
sion. He got the idea that God, our Heavenly 
Father, is less loving than Jesus Christ. Put in 
the bold, childish terms, ‘‘ God is not a Christian,’’ it 
shocks us. But we are in danger of teaching the doc- 
trine that lies behind that form of words in exposition 
of the character of God. We make him, too often, 
anything but a loving Father, as full of love as is his 
Son, our blessed Lord. If the Son loves us, the 
Father loves us no less. The fountain of love is in 
the Father’s heart. God is no more angry with us 
than is Jesus Christ. If one is indignant at sin, so is 
the other. If one thinks it should be punished, so 
does the other. If one is gracious and pardons, so 
does the other; for they are one. 

We are, in these days, making less of God in his 

governmental relation to us, and more of him in his 
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paternal relation. The anger of a good father is no 
more terrible than that of a good elder brother. God 
is not so much a king to be pacified and appeased as 
he is a father who sees us afar off and runs to meet 
us. So we are to consider him as Jesus describes him 
to us, and we are to take pains to teach such a God, 
full of love, to our children. But above all, let us not 
deceive them, or put them off, or tell them not to ask 
questions about the great things of God. They 
should be encouraged to think and talk and ask about 
those things which most enlarge their souls, purify 
their thoughts, and bring them into filial relations 
with a great but loving Heavenly Father. 


Candidate Bryan’s Address. 


THE fact that we do not accept Mr. Bryan's finan- 
cial theories and that we repudiate the platform on 
which he stands, is no reason for not doing him full 
justice. By a number of the leading New York 
papers he has not been fairly treated. It was evident 
before he reached New York that they would dis- 
credit him by fair means and unfair, and they created 
for him a predestined failure. Not half of those who 
sought admission could get into the hall. The night 
was insufferably hot, and it was nothing against his 
ability as a speaker that hundreds or thousands who 
came for curiosity went out to make room for yet 
others. It was a disappointment to many that he 
read his speech; but he could scarce do anything else, 
considering his representative character and the im- 
portance of the occasion. Of course, a manuscript 
read isa different thing from an oration spoken, but 
it is no novelty. Mr. Bryan’s voice was clear and 
strong, easily heard all over the immense hall, and 
it was a pleasure to hear it, so admirably was it mod- 
ulated, and so excellent was its quality. Those who 
have heard Senator Hill read from manuscript along 
speech, without a gesture from beginning to end, 
observed with pleasure how Mr. Bryan occasionally 
put down his notes, especially toward the end of his 
address, and they could easily believe the stories of 
his magnetic power. Those who have belittled him as 
a public speaker, in the strength of what they call his 
‘‘failure’’ in Madison Square Garden, are speaking 
for political effect. 

But what we are concerned with is his matter and 
not his manner. It was evident, from his first words, 
that he felt he was ‘‘in the enemies’ country.’’ He 
put himself immediately on the defensive, and replied 
to criticisms upon the Chicago platform. 

After an effective introduction Mr. Bryan began 
enumerating the charges brought against his plat- 
form. It had been ‘‘charged by men standing high 
in business and political circles’’ that it is ‘a menace 
to private security and public safety,’’ and that it at- 
tacks the rights of property as well as social order 
and national honor. He replied that he is not sur- 
prised to find arrayed against the platform ‘those 
who are the beneficiaries of Government favoritism,’’ 
and those who object to ‘‘interference when great 
aggregations of wealth are trespassing on the rights 
of individuals.’’ He assumed that these critics were 
the friends of wicked trusts; and he told them that 
his party would do no petit larceny, but at the same 
it would forbid them to practice grand larceny. All 
this was said with rhetorical force; but it was an ap- 
peal to popular prejudice against successful business 
men. 

Then he took up the objections against the income 
tax, and especially against the threat to reconstitute 
the Supreme Court. He replied that his party is not 
anarchistic, that it accepts the decision of the Court 
—until itcan be changed. He declared the right of 
party ‘‘to dissent from a decision of the Supreme 
Court.’’ With a good deal of vigor he showed that 
the underlying principle of the income tax had been 
supported in the War exigencies by the Supreme 
Court, and he expected that this decision would be 
reversed. 

To the argument that a silver dollar has a variable 
value, he replied that so has a gold dollar, and he 
therefore wanted bimetallism, because the balance of 
the two metals would more nearly secure permanence 
of value than could belong to either metal alone. 
But he did not explain how one country alone could 
secure a real bimetallism. He only asserted that it 
could. Then he took up one by one the objections 
that free silver would injure various classes of the 
community: 

‘‘ The farmer who owed $1,000 is still compelled to 
pay $1,000, altho it may take twice as much effort to 
obtain the dollar with which to pay the debt.” 
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But such is not the fact, unless one supposes the 
debt to be very ancient. Most debts are of late date, 
and have been very little affected by the fall of 
prices. 

To the wage-earner he says that while free silver 
will reduce the purchasing power of the dollar, it 
will make it easier to get the dollar, because it will 
stimulate business. This will be sorry comfort to 
the great mass of wage-earners, who have not failed 
to secure employment, and whose wages will be the 
last thing to rise. 

Then he told the merchants and manufacturers 
that free silver would be a boon to them. We can 
only say that they know better, and they now tell 
him so by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Bryan’s great argument for free silver rests on 
the assertion that the United States alone, because 
it has seventy million people, is able to coin all the 
gold and all the silver that may be sent to our mints 
into dollars at 16 to 1, and maintain them at parity. 
Yet this is not an argument, but an assertion. The 
experience of Mexico does not frighten him. He 
says: 


‘‘ Those who deny the ability of the United States to 
maintain the parity between gold and silver at the 
present legal ratio without foreign aid, point to Mexico 
and assert that the opening of our mints will reduce us 
to a silver basis and raise goldto a premium. It is no 
reflection upon our sister republic to remind our people 
that the United States is much greater than Mexico in 
area, in population, and in commercial strength. It is 
absurd to assert that the United States is not able to 
do anything which Mexico has failed to accomplish. 
The one thing necessary in order to maintain the pari- 
ty is to furnish a demand great enough to utilize all 
the silver which will come to the mints. That Mexico 
has failed to do this is not proof that the United States 
would also fail.’’ 

It is not a proof, but it does afford a presumption. 
When we were coining four millions of silver dollars 
a month, the price of silver did not rise, as he says it 
would, but it fell. He says: 


‘‘T am firmly convinced that by opening our mints to 
free and unlimited coinage at the present ratio we can 
create ademand for silver which will keep the price of 
silver bullion at $1.29 per ounce, measured by gold.”’ 


And we are as firmly convinced it would not, and 
our conviction is much more. reasonable than his— 
and his contention is inconsistent enough, for if sil- 
ver became commercially worth its face value of 
16 to 1, where would be that raising of prices which 
he foretold as the result of free silver? 

A very curious but unusually patent misrepresen- 
tation appears in Mr. Bryan’s reference to the Bank 
of France: 


‘The Bank of France exercises the right to redeem 

all bank paper in either gold or silver, and yet France 
maintains the parity between gold and silver at the 
ratio of 15% to 1, and retains in circulation more silver 
per capita than we do in the United States.” 
That may be true; but does the French Government 
first allow the free coinage of silver? Not at all. With 
a limited amount of silver the parity can be easily 
maintained. What he asks for is unlimited coinage, 
and then he asks the Government to maintain parity, 
a very different thing. 

Once more we quote one of his most important 
points: 

‘* Perhaps the most persistent misrepresentation that 
we have to meet is the charge that we are advocating 
the payment of debts in fifty-cent dollars. At the pres- 
ent time, and under the present laws a silver dollar, 
when melted, loses nearly half its value, but that will 
not be true when we again establish a mint price for 
silver and leave no surplus silver upon the market to 
draw down the price of bullion. Under bimetallism sil- 
ver bullion will be worth as much as silver coin, just 
as gold bullion is now worth as much as gold coin; and 
we believe that a silver dollar willbe worth as much as 
a gold dollar.” 


No doubt silver bullion would be worth as much 
as silver coin; it is worth as much in Mexico. But 
what is silver coin worth there? The Mexican silver 
dollar is worth some sixty-five of our cents; but they 
call ita dollar. Of course silver bullion is worth the 
same as its depreciated silver dollars, but it would not 
be worth as muchas undepreciated gold dollars, not- 
withstanding all the effectiveness of Mr. Bryan’s ‘‘ We 
believe.’’ Seventy millions of people cannot do every- 
thing. They cannot by an zfse dzxit double the value 
of all the silver inthe world. Let them try it on wheat 
or cotton first. We havenot the monopoly of pro- 


duction of wheat, cotton or silver. 
Mr. Bryan then threatened a session of Congress to 
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be called on his inauguration in March to give us 
free silver. He continued: 

‘‘ If, however, the assertion that loans will be with- 

drawn and mortgages foreclosed is made to prevent 
such political action as the people may believe to be 
necessary for the preservation of their rights, thena 
new and vital issue is raised. Whenever it is necessary 
for the people as a whole to obtain consent from the 
owners of money and the changers of money, before 
they can legislate upon financial questions we shall 
have passed from a democracy to a plutocracy. But 
that time has not yet arrived. Threats and intimida- 
tion will be of no avail. In 1776 our forefathers re- 
jected the doctrine that kings rule by right divine, and 
this generation will never subscribe to the doctrine that 
money is omnipotent.” 
Such talk we consider little less than criminal. Those 
who have had loans have voluntarily taken other 
people’s money, for their own purposes, and on con- 
ditions of interest and payment that were to them 
satisfactory. Those that lent the money will not re- 
call it unless it is due under the contract; and they 
have the right then to recall it. They have the right 
to protect their own. If they fear that free silver 
will endanger their property they have the full right 
to call it back, and there is no plutocracy about it. 
Probably the borrowers have quite as much wealth as 
the lenders, and both have equal rights. It would 
not be a just democracy if the right of lenders to re- 
call their own when due were denied or limited. Of 
all parts of his speech this is the most offensive, un- 
less it be that other attempt of his to create popular 
prejudice by denouncing ‘‘servile dependence upon 
foreign aid,’’ and in his peroration picturing ‘‘Co- 
lumbia, her hands bound fast with fetters of gold, 
her eyes turned toward the east, appealing for assist- 
ance to those who live beyond the sea.” The ‘‘fet- 
ters of gold’ may pass with the ‘cross of gold”; 
but to represent this country as enslaved to foreign 
Croesuses is a falsehood and a crime. 

On the whole, it was an able speech for the side; 
and it is of nouse to depreciate it. It was full of 
fallacies and errors; but we doubt not it represents 
the convictions of many people who mean to be as 
honest as any defender of sound money. 


Arbitration Assured. 


No wonder that the English Parliament separated 
for its long recess in good spirits. It is true that not 
much had been done that was promised; but Mr. Bal- 
four was able to make the important announcement 
that the pending negotiations with the United States 
onthe Venezuelan question would lead to an early 
and satisfactory result. Then Sir William Harcourt, 
representing the Opposition, expressed himself as sat- 
isfied and pleased, and the adjournment carried with 
it asense of something accomplished by diplomacy if 
not by legislation. 

Lord Salisbury had previously suggested a commis- 
sion of four persons to be appointed by the two Gov- 
ernments, to ascertain the facts in the case, and to 
draw a boundary line, which, he particularly added, 
‘‘is in no case to encroach upon the bona-fide settle- 
ments of either party.’’ But it is the encroachments 
of British settlement on Venezuelan territory of which 
the Venezuelans justly or unjustly complain. Mr. 
Olney in his reply said it was the opinion of the 
American Government that Lord Salisbury’s propo- 
sals could be made to meet the requirements of jus- 
tice, only if it should be amended in two important 
points. First, the commission proposed should not 
consist of four members, two from each side, who 
might not reach any result, but of five or more, 
whose result might be conclusive. That is, it should 
be a real board of arbitration. Then, said Mr. Olney, 
no part ofthe territory in dispute should be excluded. 
The provision about bona-fide settlements before 1887 
should be stricken out, or something of this sort 
added: 

‘‘ Provided, however, that in fixing such line, if terri- 

tory of one party be found in the occupation of the sub- 
jects or citizens of the other party, such weight and ef- 
fect shall be given to such occupation as reason, justice, 
the rules of international law and the equities of the 
particular case may appear to require.” 
If this clause does not mean anything very definite, 
yet it leavesthe subject to the full discretion of a just 
tribunal of arbitrators, and has made it easy, without 
loss of dignity for Lord Salisbury’s Government to 
yield. 

It will be seen that when Mr. Balfour says that the 
terms of Mr. Olney’s dispatch have opened the way 
for a favorable conclusion of the Venezuelan dispute, 
he has yielded all that our Government at first ~ de- 
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manded. We demanded that Great Britain should 
not overpower Venezuela by force, but should settle 
the question by arbitration. At first Great Britain 
somewhat loftily refused. Then those American news- 
papers that generally think our Government wrong, 
united in a howl of indignation that we should med- 
dle in what did not belong to us, and they abused 
the Monroe Doctrine as something that could have 
no further application in these days, and they talked 
contemptuously of distant swamps. To them Lord 
Salisbury himself replied that we had the same right 
to take an interest in the protection of South Ameri- 
can republics that England had in the protection of 
Holland or Belgium; and now we have our Govern- 
ment abundantly justified by the acceptance by 
Great Britain of ourcontention. The result also jus- 
tifies the position of THE INDEPENDENT in supporting 
Mr. Cleveland's action against its condemnation by 
college professors and political newspapers. This 
incident bids fair to be the one which will reflect 
the most honor on the outgoing Administration. 

This is one case of arbitration. We are glad to 
know that a general treaty of arbitration of disputes 
between us and England is under consideration. 
Great Britain proposes that it be confined to questions 
of disputed boundary, while our Government would 
enlarge its scope. We feel assured that by a treaty 
between these two great Governments it will before 
long be provided that disputes shall be settled by the 
methods of friendship and peace, and not of hostility 
and war. We want the possibility of war banished 
from the thoughts of both people. 


Some Questions. 


THE problem, How public worship ought to be con- 
ducted, was confided by the last General Assembly of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church to a committee to 
report to the next Assembly. That report is now 
ready, and it suggests the following order of wor- 
ship: 

(1) Scripture Sentences and Doxology; (2) Invocation, 
with Lord’s Prayer; (3) Praise; (4) Old Testament Les- 
son; (5) Prayer, Confession, Thanksgiving, Interces- 
sion; (6) New Testament Lesson; (7) Praise; (8) Pulpit 
Notices, Offerings, Anthems; (9) Prayer for blessing on 
the Word; (10) Sermon; (11) Prayer; (12) Praise; (13) 
Blessing. 

The committee also suggest that the Commandments 
and the Beatitudes be occasionally read, and they 
approve of the audible repetition of the Lord’s Pray- 
er and the Apostles’ Creed. They do not provide for 
any responsive reading. 

This recommendation is based on the principle that 
in order that worship may be dignified and decorous 
its order should be fixed and uniform in all the 
churches. Few of our denominations, except those 
which adopt a liturgy, have gone so far as to make 
provision for any order of service, and it is not certain 
that a fixed order is desirable. Some very serious 
questions may be raised on the subject. 

It is to be considered whether, if a fixed order is 
desirable, the reasons which make for it would not 
also require a complete and obligatory liturgical 
service. If it be important to make the order fixed, 
may not the same reasons require that the words 
employed shall be the same as well as the order? Is 
there not something very beautiful, very restful, very 
dignified about a fixed order and a ritual rubric of 
utterance in prayer and worship which shall be fixed 
by a book? And from this point of view, is it not 
time well spent when a large part of the labor of a 
denominational convention is given to the enrich- 
ment of the ritual ? 

Yet, on the other hand, is it perfectly certain that 
beauty and dignity are of such primary importance in 
worship that they may not be sacrificed to other ad- 
vantages of even greater importance? Is it nota 
fact that there may be a lack of interest where the 
order is always fixed in the same way—where song 
and prayer and instruction follow each other in just 
the same grooves Sunday after Sunday? and may 
there not be an advantage in liberty and even 
in variety? Is it quite certain that the best 
results are obtained by having a long prayer 
always come in a particular part of the serv- 
ice, and three stately hymns drop into their 
appropriate’ niches, and one public address, 
called a sermon, monopolize most of the space; and 
all the parts of the service conducted with all the 
authority and dignity that ordination gives to the 
administrant? Is there any particular reason known 
why the pastor might not put into his Sunday service 
some of the same freedom that is allowed in a‘ 
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prayer-meeting, or, perhaps, even in a secular meet- 
ing? Does any one know any reason why he should 
not utilize for his Sunday services the help of his 
wise old men or his bright young men in the reading 
of the Scripture or in an address? Is it certain that 
the religious services of the apostolic Church were 
not a sort of sociable ? 

Of course such suggestions as these are utterly out 
of place in the orderly administration of liturgical 
Churches. They are only intended to raise inquiries 
in connection with Churches that theoretically allow 
a large latitude, but which practically run in such 
old and deep ruts that no element of freshness or of 
surprise everenters in. Perhaps in such Churches 
worship might be made somewhat more familiar, and 
thus appeal somewhat more to the interest of the 
congregation. 


Will the Methodist Churches Keep Faith ? 


THE Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is heavily in arrears. While the American 
Board started its financial year with a debt of $115,- 
ooo, and the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
with one of $154,000, the debt of the Methodist 
Board was $220,000. The American Board, by a spe- 
cial effort, has cleared off its debt, and the Presby- 
terian Board has reduced its debt to about $46,000. 
The Methodist Society felt that something special 
must be done to relieve their financial stress and ap- 
pointed Sunday, July 26th, as a special debt-paying 
day, when each church in the denomination was to 
take up a collection. There are 12,000 
churches in the Methodist Episcopal body. Of these, 
up to August gth, 2,488, about one-fifth, reported an 
The others apparently 
Had they done so and 


more than 


aggregate sum of $28,000. 
took no notice of the day. 
given in the same proportion as those who did, it is 
probable that the result would have been $150,000, 
and the debt would have been reduced to $70,000. 
They did not give, however, and the debt remains 


very nearly $200,000. What is to be done? The 
debt is a denominational obligation, morally binding 
upon each church, according to its ability. For any 


church to fail of doing what it can is for it to fail to 
keep faith with somebody. With whom ? 

First, with the Board itself. The members of the 
Board are such not for any personal interest. They 
were elected to their position by the Church. They 
represent, not a number of shares purchased by them- 
selves and the profits of which return to themselves, 
but a certain number of shares pledged by the 
churches, the profit of which goes to the credit of the 
churches. The situation is, it must be remembered, 
somewhat different from that of other Boards. The 
Society, acting for the Church, authorized to do so 
by the Church, prepares certain estimates for its work 
at home and abroad. It then, by the same authority, 
apportions the sum among the individual churches. If 
each church meets its assessment the Society is all 
right, if not, there is debt. It is not the Missionary 
Society, however, that is in debt, it is the individual 
churches who have failed to keep the agreement made 
when they became constituent parts of the general 
Church. 

Second, with the missionaries. 
in an important sense merely agents of the churches. 
The churches being unable to go themselves into for- 
eign lands depute certain selected men and women to 
go in their place and do for the Church in Asia, Africa, 
etc, what certain other selected and deputed agents, 
called pastors, evangelists, etc., do in this. country. 
Each one of these agents is under contract to give his 
time and strength for the work of the Church, and the 
Church is under contract to supply him with the 
means necessary to the conduct of that work. The 
one contract is just as binding as the other. The 
Church has no more right to withhold the means than 
the missionary has to use the means furnished for 
otherthan missionary work. 

Third, with the native preachers and other em- 
ployés on the foreign field. Debt unpaid means re- 
duction of expenses, which, in detail, means chiefly 
the dismissal of employés. Missionaries are becom- 
ing, to an increasing degree, superintendents. As 
the work has expanded it has gone beyond any ability 
of theirs to carry it out in detail. With a certain 
amount of instruction, guidance and assistance, na- 
tives preach better and teach better than foreigners. 
Whenever practicable, they are supported by their 
own people; but this is not always possible. In 
pioneer work, and in certain departments of long 
established work, such as colportage, itinerant evan- 
gelism, etc., the native helper must look to the mis- 
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sionary society for his support. In many cases his 
entrance on missionary service means that other 
avenues of self-support are closed to him, or at least 
made more difficult. If the churches do not support 
the Society, the Society cannot support the mission, 
and the mission cannot pay the helper. The helper 
must then be dismissed, through no fault of his, but 
simply because the Church has broken faith with him. 

We might go on and speak of the damage done to 
the general interests of the work, of the resulting 
failure to improve opportunities, of the injury to their 
own spiritual life. The effects of such failure are far 
reaching, more so than people realize until they look 
at them in detail. Fortunately there is yet time to 
remedy the wrong. The fiscal year of the Society 
closes on the thirty-first of October. There are ten 
weeks in which this burden of debt can be raised. 
For over 10,000 churches to raise $200,000 is not a 
very heavy task. True, many of them are weak; but 
many are strong. We second most earnestly the ap- 
peal of the officers of the Board fora united effort, 
such that when the books close there may be a credit 
not a debit balance on the new account. 


Can the Armenians be Deported ? 


Ir is publicly proposed that the Armenians should 
be removed from danger by colonization. The prop- 
osition is fascinating, for if it is feasible to carry out 
colonization, the question is solved at once. We pro- 
pose to give it serious consideration. 

To carry out the scheme the following measures 
are essential: 

1. Land must be selected suitable in climate to the 
tastes of the Armenian peasants, and control of it as- 
sured to the committee which has charge of the oper- 
ation. The land, either in block or in detached 
blocks must be of extent sufficient to afford room for 
at least a million of people. Anything short of this 
will be a mere palliative, and not a solution. Has 
Mr. W.W. Howard, or the Association which indorses 
him, any such land in view, and can it secure the per- 
mission to enter the territory from the United States 
or some other Government ? 

2. Funds tor the transportation ofa million of peo- 
ple from all parts of Turkey to their new abode must 
be provided, and funds for the support during the best 
part of a year of at least half a million of people. A 
million of dollars will barely pay the expenses of the 
agents engaged in this gigantic task. 

3. Means of presenting the scheme to the peasants 
must be found. This will involve the use of Armeni- 
an agents who can convince the people that it is to 
their interest to emigrate. A broken-spirited people, 
who are ignorant and helpless so far as worldly wis- 
dom is concerned, will not be readily moved from the 
place where they are. 

4. The Turkish Government, which is now deter- 
mined to allow no emigration of Armenians, must be 
induced to agree to the emigration. Otherwise it will 
be utterly impossible to get a tenth part of the really 
needy people out of the country, and those who are 
smuggled out of the country can be taken away so 
gradually only, that the end of the Empire is likely 
to occur before the end of the emigration. To induce 
Turkey to permit the emigration will require nothing 
short of a display of armed force by some Power 
willing to take upthe scheme. Ifthe Association has 
the means to bring out the armed force that will be 
required to compel the Sultan to ‘let the people go,” 
the same force can compel him to reform his admin- 
istration, and this is by far the cheaper of the two un- 
dertakings. 

5. The utmost speed is necessary in putting these 
measures into effect, for the winter will be on us be- 
fore many months, and if the scheme is not executed 
before that time it will not be executed at all. 

To read over these specifications is enough to settle 
the question. No Association with a million of dollars 
in its treasury can produce anything but added misery 
by touching this question. We admit that witha 
million dollars ten or possibly fifteen thousand out of 
a hundred times as many Armenians might be taken 
to America and settled after a fashion on new lands. 
But after the transaction is finished it will be found 
that the people moved are those who were easiest of 
access and most forward in demanding to be taken, 
and that the great dumb, helpless mass of sufferers 
has been untouched, while they who remain will be 
the more despairing because of the removal of the men 


to whom they have hitherto looked for advice and 


leadership. 
A palliative policy is the only one within the scope 
of private benevolence. For the moment the pressure 
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fur means of subsistence is relaxed. But it will be 
terrible when winter sets in. Let the Relief Commit- 
tees continue to aid people to get housed, and to get to 
work wherever they can, and continue rations where 
strictly necessary to save life. Let them, if they will, 
establish orphanages at central points in this country 
to save the orphan children from being carried off to 
be brought up as Moslems. Then let them retain as 
much money as is not instantly demanded by the ne- 
cessities of the people, to be used to keep people alive 
through the winter. The present condition cannot 
continue long. It would seem that either anarchy 
will soon step in and compel the Powers to act, or the 
Powers will intervene beforehand to prevent the an- 
archy which is now impending. It is significant that 
Russia has had occasion to warn the Sultan, since 
the coronation ceremonies ended, that it will not 
again interpose to prevent intervention of Europe. 

The signs of the impending dissolution are many. 
Law is practically suspended throughout the coun- 
try. The revenues of the Government have failed to 
the degree that provinces which have been hitherto 
a source of supply are now clamoring for money to be 
sent from Constantinople to carry on the Government. 
Thecustom houses are empty and do not yield enough 
to support their staff of officials. The soldiers are un- 
paid and will soon be desperate. Not a day passes 
without murders even in the capital city by Moham- 
medans, and if the victim is a Christian the murderer 
goes unpunished. For instance, a Mohammedan 
killed two Christians in the middle of May in Pera. 
He was condemned to fifteen years imprisonment, and 
ten days after the Sultan pardoned him. His crime was 
not sufficient to warrant so heavy a penalty. In the 
interior the Turks are becoming rabid again, because 
they feel the pinch of distress caused by the destruc- 
tion of the industrial class. They are therefore plan- 
ning forays for more plunder into the regions as yet 
undevastated. The Government still holds them 
back, but when the soldiers begin to become desper- 
ate the Government will lose control. All points to 
a serious crisis at an early day. All that can be done 
then, will be to keep people alive until the storm has 
passed. If there should come another serious out- 
break, we believe that the Powers will intervene; and 
this time they will make thorough work of the busi- 
ness. 

For a succinct and careful account by one of the very 
best living authorities of the history of silver legisla- 
tion in this country we commend the reader to the 
speech of Senator Sherman, of Columbus, last Saturday. 
Not the least telling portions of his address were those 
in which he showed how, in the early history of this 
country, the Democratic Party believed in the single 
gold standard, and how the ‘‘crime of 1873’’was pre- 
ceded by a number of other ‘‘crimes,”’ never suspected to 
be such at the time: and how this ‘‘ crime of 1873’’ was 
itself indorsed by Senator Jones and Senator Stewart, 
the very men who discovered it after the value of the 
silver dollar had fallen from 103 to 53 cents. Said Sen- 
ator Jones, of Nevada: 


“I believe the sooner we come down toa purely gold 
standard the better it will be for the country.” 


Said Senator Stewart: 


‘“You require from the laboring man to pay the interest 
on your national debt, which is right, which cannot be 
avoided if you need tosave national honor. But then give 
him the same money with which to pay that debt.” 

But that was before the opening of the silver mines, 
when it came to be the interest of these men to raise 
the price of silver. 





We can hardly find a terser statement of the truth 
about free silver than this, which we take from an arti- 
cle by Professor Bascom in The Kingdom: 


“The very object of a free coinage of silver in the ratio 
of 16 to 1 is to alter prices, and so to affect every outstand- 
ing contrac: between man and man. The idea is so im- 
moral, so subversive of obligations, that no one man would 
be allowed to entertain it. The wrong is overlooked be- 
cause the majority are to unite in committing it. The mag- 
nitude of the sin becomes its concealment. 

“‘Grant that some hardships might be corrected by this 
action, they would be corrected in the face of perfectly 
legal and universal obligations, and ten other hardships 
would be occasioned without any excuse whatever. The 
contracts of the current year, the contracts of the two or 
three years which immediately precede it, are the bulk of 
contracts; and these have been made under existing condi- 
tions and approximately under existing prices. Free coin- 
age will tear through these contracts and alter one’s hold 
on his own, everywhere, for no reasons or for slight rea- 
sons, more certainly than it will bring relief to one who has 
been heaping up indebtedness for years. It is of the very 
nature of contract to involve some risk, and for a contract- 
or to repudiate this risk is for him to repudiate the con- 
tract. 

“ Moreover, no man knows how much any man‘has been 
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injured by the alleged appreciation of gold, not how far 
this injury will find correction in free coinage. The policy 
is simply a vague perpétration of innumerable wrongs in 
the general hope that they may correct certain other 
wrongs incapable of definition. The idea is born of that 
confused and passionate state of mind in which injury be- 
gets injury indefinitely.” 


In the same issue of our excellent Minneapolis contem- 


porary we find thisless guarded statement by the Rev. 
H. W. Gleason: 


‘‘ Undoubtedly the money market is dominated by selfish- 

ness more than any other department of trade; but to say 
that the bankers are responsible for the hard times is sim- 
ply absurd.” 
Of course it is; but what is the evidence that bankers’ 
business is carried on more selfishly than any other? 
We know of none. It seems to us like an appeal to the 
odium divitum. 

WE commend to the careful attention of our readers 
the resolutions, adopted by the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union, which we give on another page. Father 
Cleary and Father Doyle, who have borne the burden 
of the work of organizing the Union and carrying it on, 
are certainly to be congratulated on the success 
achieved in its membership. The Union is already a 
power inthe land and it bids fair to increase rapidly. 
There is but one sentence to which we take exception. 
The fifth resolution after a most earnest appeal to 
saloon keepers to withdraw from their business, closes 
as follows: 


“‘ The saloon as ordinarily carried on is no business for a 
Catholic to be engaged in, however legitimate the State 
may make it.” 


We wish that the four words we have italicized had 
been omitted. The saloon is no business for any man, 
Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew or any other to be en- 
gaged in. It would be impossible to stop all sale of 
liquor forthere is a legitimate use forit. But there is 
absolutely no need of the saloon no matter how con- 
ducted. It is an unmitigated evil, and the entire force 
of temperance workers should unite to secure its abo- 
lition. We are glad to note the vigorous attack on 
newspapers that cater to the rum traffic by inserting 
liquor advertisements. The Union is doing a good 
work and we wish it godspeed. 





A PAPER factory in ruins—a disused courtyard—a hop 
warehouse—these were the conditions converted into a 
flower garden, a small pond, a fountain, twelve cot- 
tages anda hall. The previous conditions existed in 
one of the most unlovely slum districts in Southwark, by 
London; changed conditions were brought about by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, who gave this space for 
the use of the people—the gift of $5,000 for the ground 
and $10,000 for the halland the cottages. The main- 
tenance of present conditions is due to the fact that the 
whole plan is under the management of Miss Octavia 
Hill. Red Cross Gardens is the name of this beauty 
spot now endeared to the people of that neighborhood, 
which contains no other open space. The hall is par- 
ticularly attractive, due in a large measure to the deco- 
rations by Walter Crane, who has commemorated on 
the panels the heroic deeds of the people. Thus, one 
panel depicts a maid rescuing children from a fire in 
Southwark, another the rescue of a child from the well, 
and a third the saving of the Scotch express. The hall 
is frequently used in winter for receptions and concerts 
for the people. A recent flower show was particularly 
successful, indicating a genuine love for flowers and a 
desire to beautify the home by window gardens. The 
scheme of the Red Cross Gardens indicated is a fact 
that the people will respond to an opportunity for their 
social uplift, and by that means will more and more ap- 
proach higher standards. 





HERE is an illustration of the better side of 
the rule of England in India—and that rule is most- 
ly the better side. Most unfortunately the Salva- 
tion Army in India has suffered a deep humiliation 
in the conviction of Ensign Brodie who, with his wife, 
was in charge of the Army’s work in some villages ot 
the Ahmednagar district. On one of his trips his 
wife had been insulted by the foul tongues of the 
people. Two weeks later Ensign Brodie, with a native 
Salvation captain, rode over to the village, called’on the 
native magistrate, read him a pretended Government 
document on the offense of the village, saying it had 
laid itself liable to a fine of two hundred rupees, but 
that, if paid immediately, twenty-five would be accepted, 
in view of theirignorance and poverty. In an alterca- 
tion which followed Brodie fired his pistol and shot a 
man fatally. He was tried for the homicide and con- 
demned to seven years’ imprisonment, which was just. 
Now, the creditable thing is that the judge who tried 
the case impartialiy, and whose charge to the jury is 
fully approved, is himself not an Englishman but a na- 
tive Mohammedan. England allows Englishmen to be 
tried by natives. Whether this case tells anything 
against the discipline of the Salvation Army in India, 
we cannot say, but our readers know it has been severe- 
ly criticised, 
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...-A Baptist missionary who, says a Catholic con- 
temporary, ‘‘ has lately been endeavoring to make per- 
verts and infidels out of the Catholics of Brazil and 
Argentina,” used the following language in a public 
meeting at Milwaukee in reference to the latter coun- 
try: 

‘Image worship is universal. Mary is as truly the god- 
dess ot South America as was Diana of the Ephesians.”’ 


Now this language may be both discurteous and slan- 
derous; but that is no reason why our Boston contem- 
porary should tell us that in case this Baptist mission- 
ary should return to Argentina and ‘‘is then told to get 
out of the country because of his defamation of the peo- 
ple and their faith,’’ his treatment would be ‘‘ exactly 
what he deserves.’’ Doubtless he believed what he 
said, and had aright to say it. The wrong could be 
righted by his being a little more charitable, and the 
worship in Argentina having less the appearance of 
idolatry. 


eae Judge McCague, of Omaha, who says that Ne- 
braska will give 20,000 majority against Mr. Bryan, 
gives some admirable advice as to the way in which his 
supporters should be treated: 


‘“‘ There is one way that our friends in the East can help 
the cause of sound money in the West. When you speak of 
the free silverites of the West, speak of them as we speak of 
Bryan—a bright, but misguided young man, who will 
know more when he is older. It isa mistake to speak of the 
Western supporters of Bryan as Anarchists and Socialists 
and repudiators. Theyare not. They are sober, serious 
people, who have been led away by a fallacy. It should 
never be forgotten that our prairies are peopled by the sons 
and daughters of the East. If the East will treat her chil- 
dren with consideration—talk to them kindly, persuade 
them by argument thatthey are simply following a head- 
strong young man to his and their own ruin—McKinley 
will sit in the White House and the nation will be saved 
from financial disaster, and prosperity will hover again 
above the grain fields beyond the Mississippi.”’ 


....A Western correspondent wishes to pit against 
Dr. F. E. Clark’s restaurant bill in free-silver Mexico 
another restaurant bill from plain little Oxford in 
gold-standard England. A writer in The Saturday Re- 
view complains of the charges at the Hotel Cecil restau- 
rant for himself and his daughter. It was a bill of $2.50 
for a simple lunch for two—two chops, one sole and 
some vegetables, apollinaris, soda and milk. And our 
correspondent says: 


In Mexico, England or the United States you can buy 

meals at any price you like. Try some other gold argu- 
ment, Dr. Clark. 
Dr. Clark did not offer it as a gold argument. The dif- 
ference inthe two cases, however, is this: the Oxford 
bill surprised the Englishman as a case of unusual ex- 
orbitance, while the Mexican bill seemed to Dr. Clark 
nothing unusual. 


....We would have liked it if our young Brooklyn 
representative, Mr. Pillsbury, had come out first in the 
greatest battle of chess-masters which the world has 
yet seen; but that honor falls, in the Nuremberg tour- 
nament, to the young German, Dr. Lasker, who has fairly 
earned the honor of being the greatest living player of 
the royal game. Mr. Pillsbury follows Lasker and 
Maroczy, the Hungarian expert, and divides third 
honors with Tarraska, followed by Janowski and our 
old veteran Steinitz close behind them, while the new 
contestant from Kentucky, Mr. Showalter, escapes be- 
ing the lowest of the nineteen. The Americans have done 
their country honor in a game which stands far higher 
than any one of the more popular athletic games. 


.... Those Alabama plarters that propose to boycott 
the sound money warehouse men and merchants who 
have bolted the Democratic Party on the ground that 
the overshadowing question is white supremacy, and 
that an alliance between Republicans and Sound Money 
Democrats is a danger tothe relations now existing be- 

“tween the races, are guilty of nothing less than down- 
right nonsense. In Alabama there are 150,000 more 
whites than blacks; and the whites are increasing the 
faster of the two and are the better educated and 
wealthier. These frothing planters have been poisoned 
by the Negrophobia bacillus. 


....It was a foolish enough thing for the Yale class 
of ’96 to plant an ivy taken from the tomb of Robert E. 
Lee. It is even more foolish, if, as said, somebody has 
destroyed it. Too much should not be made of such 
blunders. As Mr. McKinley said to the ro4th Ohio 
Volunteers, ‘‘ The bitterness of the War has long since 
disappeared *’; -but we do not need to go out of our way 
to pay any special honor to those who represented the 
wrong cause. 


...- Apparently the Louisiana lynchers of the Italians 
have got the United States into another serious trouble. 
It appears that these three men who were taken out of 
prison andlynched had not been naturalized, and we 
shall, of course, have to make reparation. 


....The last of the Irish dynamiters has been re- 
leased, after thirteen yearsin prison. Never did a good 
cause have more pestilent friends, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


As to Northfield. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


IF I should chance to fall in with one of those fru- 
gally endowed persons who delight themselves in 
dilating upon the ‘‘stingy Yankee’’ who has no soul 
for anything but a sixpence, do you know what I 
would do? I would take him by the ear, and I would 
lead him to some spot which would command a.view 
of Northfield and of Gill on the two sides of the Con- 
necticut, and I would say to him: ‘‘ You see that 
group of buildings at Mount Hermon and this larger 
group on the Northfield hill? These were erected 
by the stingy Yankees at a cost of one or two mil- 
lion dollars, to which has been added a considerable 
sum by way of endowment; and all this for what? 
For money-making? Well, they are educating boys 
and girls at these two schools, charging them $100 a 
year, while it costs them regularly $200 each a year to 
educate them. And here come, through the three 
months of every summer, thousands of men and 
women, young and old, ministers and laymen, and 
spend their time—in learning how to make money? 
Rather they come at their own expense for the simple 
purpose of studying the Bible, of learning how they 
may be more useful to the souls of their fellow-men, 
and of hearing about great Christian enterprises and 
of helping them with liberal contributions. All this 
magnificent array of buildings and the fine hotel on 
the neighboring hill, which pays no dividends and 
scarcely running expenses, all these are the visible 
expression of the spiritual; they express the spiritual 
forces of one man, brought up a farmer boy, working 
in his early days for one cent a week, whose father 
died insolvent, leaving the widow with a great family 
of children, so destitute that the children had some- 
times to stay in bed in order to keep warm because 
there was no wood with which to make a fire. This 
boy, without any endowment above his fellows, hav- 
ing only an imperial will which was inhabited and 
controlled by conscience and the Spirit of God, has 
accomplished this. It is the faith and courage and 
love and self-forgetfulness of this one man, a New 
Englander of New Englanders, which has created all 
that you see.”’ 

And what a testimony also to the inexhaustibleness 
of the Lord’s Word! Other books we absorb; other 
books we outstrip and leave behind; other books we 
read to-day with concentrated attention and delight; 
later we fall in again with the book, and we say, 
‘‘Now I am going to have another rapture like the 
last.” Weare disappointed. Forty years ago, when 
‘‘Hypatia” came out, I sat up until three o'clock 
reading it, and it seemed to me that there never was 
such a book. A year or two later I read it again; but 
the charm had vanished. Books become superseded; 
but The Book has drawn the attention of scholars and 
thinkers; it has been read and studied by the learned 
and has been devoured by the plain people; and yet 
never did it awaken an interest so intense as to-day. 
Nothing will so draw an audience day after day as the 
intelligent, reverent exposition of the Word. 

The attendance this year at Northfield certainly 
showed no falling off from former years. Mr. Moody 
said one day: ‘‘ We shall have something going on 
every day, all the time. We do not expect any of you 
to attend everything; but we want something all 
through the day, because a great many people come in 
the morning and go away in the evening. We are 
glad to have them go away, because if they stayed we 
should have no place to put them.’’ The hotel was 
full and had to charter several cottages; new hotels 
have sprung up, new residences have been built; the 
houses which do not take boarders or lodgers let out 
their rooms to some of the larger boarding houses; 
the camps are full. 

One thing that has struck me every one of the ten 
seasons that I have been in Northfield has been the 
atmosphere of high civilization. It is a phenomenon 
to see one or two thousand people gathered together, 
and to see absolutely no one smoking or chewing or 
(faugh!) expectorating on piazza or sidewalk, to no- 
tice the total absence of gossip and scandal and un- 
kind criticism, to see the deference paid to age, and 
the winning curtesy with which deference was re- 
ceived by the aged. All this seemed to me to mark 
the high-water line of Christian civilization. 

As to the sermons and addresses, almost all were 
good, some surpassingly good. President Weston, of 
Crozer Seminary, on the Epistle of James, was mas- 
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terly; Dr. Scofield, the village pastor, is a man of 
decided mark, yet not much known in New England, 
having had a remarkable history as a Confederate 
soldier, as a lawyer, as a pastor in Texas, whence he 
came here, called by the irresistible Mr. Moody, or 
rather, not exactly by Mr. Moody but by the sponta- 
neous voice of the church, a voice which was made 
effective by Mr. Moody. Dr. Erdman answered each 
day the inquiries of those who had perplexities about 
religious truth and showed a knowledge of the Bible 
possessed by few men; Mr. Selwyn, an Anglican 
minister from Bournemouth, Hampshire, England, 
is thoroughly evangelical and very winning in his 
method of address; Dr. Meyer, the successor of 
Newman Hall at Christ Church, London, is 
known over the world by his intensely spiritual writ- 
ings; Booker T. Washington and Chaplain Turner 
presented with great power the work done for 
the colored at Tuskegee, and the work done 
for the colored and the Indians at Hampton Institute. 
Both of them laid particular stress on the industrial 
aspect of education. At Tuskegee there are twenty- 
five industrial departments, each with a competent 
head. The people are getting rid of the idea that 
manual labor is a disgrace. The whole plant has cost 
$280,000, all paid, and it costs $85,000 a year to run 
it. The mass of the people are hard at work, but they 
do not know how to use their wages; slavery deprived 
them of the power of will and of the sense of respon- 
sibility. ‘‘We never ask any one to do for the pu- 
pils what they can do for themselves.’’ In closing 
Mr. Washington rose to a hight of eloquence which 
enlisted every heart. Chaplain Turner, of Hampton, 
spoke of the great purpose of General Armstrong and 
of the impulse he had given to the work. Of the peo- 
ple who go out to the South and West go per cent, 
are Christians; of the 400 Indians who have gone 
West only 10 per cent. have disappointed us. A mis- 
sionary band of 100 goes out every Sunday morn- 
ing for Sunday-school work and to perform deeds of 
humanity for the poor and the sick. There is need 
of $75,000 each year in addition to wnat comes from 
assured sources. Every dollar goes into a life. 

Those who have not been to Northfield at the Con- 
ferences really know nothing of Northfield. An em- 
inent legal gentleman from Rhode Island, a leading 
member of the Congregational Church, was present 
this year for the first time. He had heard somewhat 
vaguely of Northfield, but had little idea what it was. 
He began by going to one meeting a day, then to two, 
and then he followed them all with unceasing regu- 
larity; and he has made arrangements for board for 
next year. He said: ‘‘I never knew anything about 
this before.” 

Some faces were absent; the beloved Gordon, worn 
out with incessant work, has left us; our good friend 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, who was always welcome, 
and in whose severe affliction during the past year his 
many friends deeply sympathize, was not present, nor 
Murray of South Africa, in whose utterances the 
spirit triumphed over physical disabilities and draw- 
backs, nor President Patton, ‘‘the president we ail 
love,” in the language of the boys, nor Bishop Hall, 
of Vermont. 


I wish that everybody could go to Northfield, but 
I suppose this is hardly to be expected; I wish that 
every minister could go, but then there are nearly 
100,000 of them in the United States; I wish that 
every Sunday-school teacher could go, but I suppose 
there are nearly a million of them; but I do wish 
that every one might come under the spiritual influ- 
ence of Northfield. Perhaps for the great body of 
people the best thing is to write to The Echoes, East 
Northfield, Mass., inclosing $1; and then by reading 
these Echoes of the addresses upon his knees in the 
closet, to enter into spirit and sympathy and fellow- 
ship with the men and women who have spoken and 
prayed at Northfield. 

One other thing I must not omit. Here come 
scholars from all over the world as teachers and as 
learners; but the one man that all want to hear and 
who can Craw a larger audience than anybody else, 
is the plain, unlettered man, innocent of the higher 
criticism, who is the soul of Northfield, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 

The Methodist Protestant calls attention to the prom- 
inence given to ministers in the Christian Endeavor 
movement and suggests that the repetition of the same 
names at the different Conventions is, perhaps, a danger 
rather than an advantage. It says: ‘‘ We would advise 
preachers everywhere to stand in the background and 


let the young people themselves be the actual managers 


’ ° 


of the conventions and local] rallies.’ 
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Catholic Temperance Convention. 


THE twenty-sixth annual Convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America, was held in St. 
Louis, Mo., the first week in August. The intense heat 
and the excitement of political discussion had doubtless 
an effect to keep some away, so that the number 
present was not so large as on other occasions; yet the 
convention, judged by its earnestness and the record 
presented, was most successful. The report by Father 
Doyle showed that there are now 895 societies with 
75,390 members. During the year 120 new societies 
have been organized with a membership of 5,761, mak- 
ing in three years an addition of 312 new societies and 
18,382new members. There were earnest speeches by 
Father Doyle, Secretary, and Father Cleary, President 
of the Union, Archbishop Elder, J. Washington Logue, 
the Rev. P. F. O'Reilly, John P. Hunt and others. 

The following resolutions unanimously adopted repre- 
sent the spirit of the Convention. 


‘*The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, in 
its twenty-sixth annual convention, assembled, rejoices in 
the prosperity of its organization and the cause it repre- 
sents, and that Catholics were never before so fully alive 
to the monstrous evils of drink, frs/, knowing that a com- 
plete awakening of the Catholic body will do much to re- 
lieve it of the stain of intemperance, and being convinced 
that this awakening can come only through unceasing agi- 
tation; and keeping before the public mind the injury and 
disgrace of intemperance, the great danger of so-called 
‘ moderation ’ and the safety produced by total abstinence, 
the Union again appeals to all Catholics to join it in its war- 
fare upon intemperance. 

‘* Second. Asin union there is strength, the formation of 
total abstinence societies for the repression of the perni- 
cious vice of intemperance is to be encouraged everywhere, 
as it is of first importance. The Union urges upon Catho- 
lic parents and other guardians of Catholic youth the great 
importance of training up those in their charge in the prac- 
tice of total abstinence, and where possible of enrolling 
them in cadet total abstinence societies. The practice of 
giving the pledge to boys at confirmation is good, but en- 
rolling them in societies is far better. 

‘Third. The Union is convinced that the wives and sisters 
of our men who are so frequently subjected to the tempta- 
tions of drink, can do very much to preserve them from and 
strengthen them against these temptations by joining total 
abstinence societies for the sake of example, and by mak- 
ing home more attractive than the saloon. 

‘“‘ Fourth. But if the rising generation is to be successfully 
trained in total abstinence parents themselves should be 
total abstainers. Catholic fathers should set the example 
to their families by becoming members of a society affili- 
ated with the Union. 

“Fifth. As the Plenary Council of Baltimore, twelve 
years ago, called upon pastors to induce such of their flock 
as are engaged in the liquor business to abandon the dan- 
gerous business for a more becoming way of making a liv- 
ing, the Union believes that they have had sufficient time 
to abandon the business without pecuniary loss, and that 
if they desire the respect of their fellow-man they should 
get out of a business that occasions more want, suffering 
and sin, and isa greater obstacle to the advancement of 
the Church and the salvation of souls, than all other traf- 
fics combined. The saloon, as ordinarily carried on, is no 
business for a Catholic to be engaged in, however legiti- 
mate the State may make it. 

“* Sixth. The Union again renews its former condemna- 
tion of the course of that portion of the Catholic press 
which encourages intemperance by advertising the liquor 
traffic, and commends to the patronage of the friends of 
temperance those Catholic periodicals that close their col- 
umns against such advertisements. We note with pleasure 
the action of some Catholic fraternal societies, especially 
the Young Men's Institute, in refusing honorable position 
to liquor dealers. 

“Seventh. The Union urges subordinate unions and so- 
cieties to encourage in their corporate capacity honest ef- 
forts to secure and enforce legislation for the proper regu- 
lation and restriction of the sale of intoxicating drinks and 
prevention of intemperance.” 


Religious Notes. 

THE announcement is made that the new Cong re- 
gational church on the west side of New York City will 
begin services on Sunday, September 27th, at Leslie 
Hall, corner of Eighty-third Street and the Boulevard. 
Henry A. Stimson, late of the Broadway Tabernacle 


Church, has accepted the invitation of the committee 
to act as pastor. 


---.The report of the English Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society is unusually encouraging. The debt 
of $113,000 with which the year commenced is extin- 
guished. The total gross receipts have been $375,000— 
‘the largest income the Society had ever received, ex- 
cluding the Centenary Fund.’’ In addition, a debt of 
$1,800 on the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund has been 
turned into a balance in hand of $1,200. Sixteen new 
missionaries have been sent out during the year. The 
report showed 
“‘a large number of conversions, an increase in the number 
of chiliren attending day and Sunday-schools, and the es- 
tablishment of numerous Societies of Christian Endeavor; 
new fields opened up, aad fields long occupied by the Soci- 
ety hanied over to the care and support of the native Chris- 
tian churches, who willingly undertook the responsibility.” 


Ta: Lidies’ Association of the Baptist Missionary So- 
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ciety for Zenana Work also reported ‘‘that subscrip- 
tions and donations had reached a higher figure than in 
any previous year.”” The total amount at the disposal 
of the Society during the year was $60,000. 


....One of the promising signs in university circles 
in Germany is the growth of organizations aiming at a 
development of personal pieiy and interest in the prac- 
tical work of the Church. The latest movement in this 
direction has been the founding of a ‘‘Student Associa- 
tion for Mission Work,” represented at all the univer- 
sities, closely akin to the Inter-Seminary Alliance in 
America. This association was recently organized at 
Halle, with the following declaration of principles and 
aims: 1. This Student Association is an alliance of 
prayer and work forthe mission cause. 2. Every stu- 
dent is entitled to membership in the association, who, 
standing on the basis of the Holy Scriptures is willing, 
in faith in Christ Jesus as his God and Lord, to co-oper- 
ate in carrying out the mission commission of the Lord. 
3. The realization of this project is to be attained by self- 
examination as to whether he himself is willing to enter 
upon missionary work and by trying to win others for 
the cause of the evangelization of the world. 4. Those 
of the members who have become convinced that they 
have been called to this Gospel work and have deter- 
mined to engage in it, signify this fact by entering their 
namz2s upon the list of those whoare missionaries of the 
association. 


....A comparative summary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church shows that the number of synods, 13, is 
the same as since 1882. Two presbyteries have been 
added during the past year, making 76 in all. The 
number of ministers is 1,394, a very slight increase over 
last year ; licentiates 85, also a slight increase; candi- 
dates 402, a considerable falling off. In all of these, 
however, there has been a marked gain since 1891. The 
number of ordinations has increased from 69 last year 
to 79. The total number of churches is 2,788, an in- 
crease of 12during the past year and of 316 since 1891. 
The number of churches organized, 55 this year, is less 
than in any year since 1880; the highest figure struck 
was in 1892, when it was 92. The admissions on con- 
fession of faith were 11,874; less than during any of the 
last three years, but more than in any previous 
year. The church membership is 210,539, reached by a 
steady increase through several years. The Sunday- 
school membership is 138,735, showing a slow increase. 
The total contributions were $1,856,515, less than in any 
year since 1891, but higher than those of the preceding 
years. Home missions, general and local, had $131,- 
109, the general being less than previously but the local 
showing a marked advance. Foreign missions received 
$110,737, less than last year by about $1,000, and much 
less than in 1893, when the highest figures were reached, 
$120,954. The sums contributed for education, $448,764; 
colored evangelism, $10,468; are not materially differ- 
ent, the first showing a slight decrease and the latter a 
slight increase. The miscellaneous donations, $108,938, 
were a marked increase over the last two years, but less 
than in preceding years. The congregational expen- 
ses were $607,393, less than those for several years pre- 
vious, but the amount contributed for pastors’ salaries 
was $798,106, a higher figure than that reached for any 
year except 1893, when it was $808,784. 


....We have received from Dr.W. H. Roberts, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, a comparative sum- 
mary of that Church for the six years 1891-1896. The 
number of synods is the same as for the past four 
years, 31. The presbyteries number 224, an increase 
of eight. The number of candidates has grown from 
1,317 to 1,508; of licentiates, from 374 to 455, less, how- 
ever, than in 1894 and 1895; of ministers, from 6,223 to 
6.842 by a very even ratio. There has been a slight 
advance in the number of ordinations—286 against 273 
for last year and 245 for 1891—but a considerable ad- 
vance in installations, 558 against 502 last year and 488 
in 1891. The eldership has advanced very steadily 
from 24,475 in 1891 to 27,025, and the number of deacons 
from 7,870to 9,174. The total number of churches is 
7,573 against 7,496 last year and 7,070 in 1891, tho 
fewer churches—149—were organized than in any one 
of the six years. The membership is 944,716, an ad- 


vance of nearly 22,000 during the year, which is about 
the same rate as has been held for the six years. 
The number of admissions by confession of faith 


were 64,286, less by 10,000 than in 1894, and 
by 3,000 than last year, but more than in any 
one of the preceding three years. The Sabbath- 


school membership has increased steadily from 883,680 
in 1891 to 1,006,391. The total contributions were $14,- 
150,497, larger than last year by $500,000 and the year 
before by $150,000, but less by $750,000 than in 1893. 
Home missions have received $980,566, less than in any 
year except 1894. Foreign missions touched their low- 
est figure last year, $712,877, and have risen to $739,103, 
which is still less than in any of the preceding four 
years. Other departments show a general falling off. 
Education, $102,367; Sunday-school work, $130,598; 
church erection, $155,177; Relief Fund, $94,353; Freed- 
men, $199. 295; colleges, $148,651 (a gain); miscellane- 
ous, $778,728, less by $550,000 than in 1891. Congrega- 
tional expenses, $10,413,735, have reached a higher fig- 
ure than in any year except 1393, when they were $10,- 
514,429. The contributions forthe Reunion Fund were 
in all $369,099, tho only $332,359 are included in the 
summary. 


-_ 
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Assam. 
SELF-SUPPORT AMONG THE GAROS. 


BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union, 


AT the recent triennial meeting of the Baptist mission- 
aries in Assam, thirty-two laborers represented at least 
seven different peoples, speaking as many different lan- 
guages, with the prospect that one of the visiting breth- 
ren and the tribe for which he was about to begin labor 
may soon be taken into our mission family. Such a 
variety of peoples present a variety of conditions of 
work; but every conference knits us closer together in 
sympathy and brotherly love, and in purpose and plans 
of work. 

We are a unit in the matter of desiring self-support 
in our several fields. In this matter doubtless the Garo 
Christians, numbering now in all 2,800 or more commu- 
nicants, are taking the lead. Self-support is, indeed, 
more easily developed among these converted hill men 
than among the people of the plains. Ina smaller part 
of the Garo tribe, where some things are more favorable 
to such a development than in some other fields, the 
missionaries have been able to adopt and successfully 
work the plan of receiving no direct help from America. 
The financial needs are all met by the churches them- 
selves, aided by Government grants to schools and what 
aid the missionaries may give from their private means. 
In the larger part of the Garo field, where there is a 
large part of the tribe yet unevangelized, the mission- 
aries have not yet seen it expedient to adopt the same 
plan, but have ever pressed the teaching that the work 
belongs tothem and the aid from Christian lands is only 
temporary help. More and more do they appreciate this 
fact, and the churches, for the most part, support their 
pastors, contribute to their village schools, and support 
two schools of a grade higher than the ordinary village 
schools. They are also taking up foreign mission work 
to other hill people. Inthe Assamese proper the mis- 
sionaries find much more difficulty in developing a will- 
ingness for self-support, but are able to report material 
progress. 

The missionaries to these people of the plains have 
long felt and urged the need of atraining school for 
Christian workers. ‘The conference seemed to make 
real advancement toward the realization of such a 
school, as one of the brethren was appointed to begin 
such instruction, with the sanction of the home society. 
The plan is to gather together all who desire such in- 
struction, teach them Scripture, Church history, etc., 
during the rainy season, and then with the class spend 
the dry, cool season in direct itinerating evangelistic 
work. The plan seemsto have great possibilities for 
good. 

The close of this three years shows the Mikirs, a hill 
tribe of some 80,000, among whom the missionaries 
among the Assamese have done some work, and with 
encouraging results, now well manned with two mis- 
sionaries and their wives. The Miris, an interesting 
tribe lying north of Assam, of unknown size, but with 
37,000 on the plains at the foot of their hills,are now pro- 
vided with one missionary and his wife. Altho the work 
is only just begun, already there are inquirers, and the 
people present a most inviting, promising field. Work 
is also probably soon to be taken up by our society 
among the Tangkil Nagas, in the Manipuri State in the 
Southern part of the province. The Rev. Mr. Pettigrew 
was recently permitted by the Political President to be- 
gin labor among the Manipuris, a Hindu people, who, 
a few years ago, attained an unenviable notoriety for 
murdering the Chief Commissioner of Assam and some 
of his associates. The permission was premature and 
subsequently canceled by the Chief Commissioner; but 
‘Mr. Pettigrew was permitted to take up work among 
this Naga tribe, within the limits of the Manipuri State. 
It seems probable that Mr. Pettigrew and his work will 
be taken up by our society, as his connection with his 
former supporter soon ceases. Thus the work among 
these hopeful hill people about Assam is advancing. 

The work among the tea-garden laborers is moving 
on with much encouragement. This people from cen- 
tral India are coming continually in thousands to labor 
on the tea gardens; but after their contract time has 
ended the most of them take up waste land, of which 
there is an abundance, and become permanent settlers. 
They are an interesting people, and are ready to receive 
the Gospel, as many have done in central India. 

The Conference united in an appeal to our home 
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churches to send laborersto more adequately man the 
field, over which we are all too sparsely scattered. We 
enter upon a new period of three years with much 
encouragement for the future. 

Tura. 


China. 
A FEW FACTS FROM PEKING. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 


ProFEssoR IN PekinG UNIversity. 

Last year our little church in the Southern City was 
assessed 40 ¢ae/s (in the neighborhood of $35 in United 
States gold), the collection they gave amounted to 45 
taels. This year their assessment was about the same 
amount. They have already raised nearly 60¢ae/s, and 
may go up to 75 ¢ae/s. One man, who never received 
anything in the way of money from the church, gave 10 
taels last year and 12 this. Another, who is only a 
poor policeman gave 10 ¢ae/s. If the American caurches 
would give as liberally in proportion to their means as 
this Chinese church, the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches would give not less that $8,000,000 for mis- 
sions. 

The recent commencement exercises of Peking Uni- 
versity were held on the campus. Music was furnished 
by Sir Robert Hart’s brass band. There were five ad- 
dresses by as many graduates—two in English and 
three in Chinese. Twoof the graduates have made 
arrangements to go tothe United States for a two years’ 
course of study. The expense of one of them has been 
undertaken by a Han Lin (one of the highest Chinese 
Government graduates), a member of the recently 
established Reform Club, and during the early half of 
the year a student of the university. The second sem- 
ester, he was ordered by the head of the Han Lins not 
to study in our school, and so he withdrew from the 
school and studies with the teacher as a private student. 
A third of the graduates (whose brother graduated 
last year and gave up a position in business of $40 per 
month to become a preacher at $4 per month) first in- 
tended to enter the Imperial Customs Service where his 
salary would be 15 ¢ae/s for the first year, 20 for the 
second, and 25 for the third; but, after having secured 
the position, voluntarily gave upthe position and offered 
himself for service in the church at a salary less than 
one-third of the lowest he could get in the Customs. 
A fourth of the graduates enters the ministry at once, 
and the fifth teaches half his time in the college, and 
spends the other half in study. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Managers “ it 
was moved that an effort be made to secure from the 
United States or from England all kinds of models of in- 
ventions that would be useful to the Chinese in their 
present crisis.” Application for help in this matter was 
made tothe American Legation, and Mr. Charles Denby, 
Jr., Chargé d’ Affaires, has kindly written a dispatch 
to the department about the matter. 

We want specimens or models of plows, ships, fire- 
arms, printing presses, apple parers, cannon, electric 
machinery, cars, wagons, bicycles, locomotives, wind- 
mills, looms, engines, scythes, etc., etc., or any kind of 
inventions, machinery or household utensils which 
would be an ‘‘eye-opener’’ to the Chinese; for that is 
what they call such things. The design is to make ita 
miniature World's Fair in Peking. Each exhibit which 
may be presented to us will be marked with the name 
and address of the maker in English and Chinese, to- 
gether with description and price thereof. Last year 
there were 76,660 visitors in ten months at a similar 
museum of the Baptists at Ching Chou Fu. Such ex- 
hibits could be sent to Charles H. Taft, Treasurer 
Peking University, 78 Williams Street, N. Y. 


HOW WE OPENED A NEW OUT-STATION. 


BY THE REV. G. L. WILLIAMS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMFRICAN Boarp. 


It began by the selling upon the village street ofa 
Gospel by one of the missionaries. The man, by read- 
ing, became interested in the truth and took the trouble 
to walk to the city, five miles distant, to listen to the 
preaching in the mission chapel. After a time he be- 
came a regular attendant on the Sabbath services. 
Soon he wished to break away from the opium habit, 
and his wife desired to learn to read. On invitation, a 
lady missionary, accompanied by a native preacher, 
visited the place and were listened to with marked atten- 
tion, the people seeming unusually respectful and open 
to the truth. 

Just then, however, certain developments aroused 
suspicions of mercenary motives onthe part of those 
especially interested, cautioning the missionaries to 
‘make haste slowly.’”’ After patient waiting, the way 
seemed clear to begin regular Sunday preaching ina 
small, dirty room freely offered in a private house. 
This soon led to the people themselves procuring a 
larger room, all expense of furnishing fire, etc., being 
met by them, one of whom offered his services in caring 
for the room, the mission only paying for the repairs, 
amounting to the small sum of one dollar and forty-one 
cents gold. 
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Thus was the Tung Fang out-station added to the 
Shansi Mission. 

It is the nearest approach to self-support which we 
have succeeded in obtaining in a new place at the be- 
ginning. The question of self-support on the mission 
field is always a vexed question. We believe it is bet- 
ter to begin in a small way with mean accommodations 
than with accommodations more according to our ideas 
of the fitness of things procured with foreign money. 
Tung Fang now presents a fine opening for a village 
school. How much foreign money can we afford to put 


into it is the ever present question. 
Taiku, SHANsI. 


Japan. 
MODERN BUDDHISTIC PREACHING. 
BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


CHRISTIAN preachers in Japan are indebted not a 
little for their attentive audiences to the training as 
hearers that the people have received from the dis- 
courses of Buddhist priests. Some of the priests are 
able and effective speakers, and know how to appeal to 
the feelings, as well as to the intellect and self-interest 
of their hearers. The fervent ejaculations by both men 
and women of ‘‘ Namu, Amida Butsu!"’ (‘‘ Hail, Amida 
Buddha!’’) at the close of some brilliant or touching 
passage in a discourse, can be compared to nothing less 
than to the fervent ‘‘Amen!’’ of the most devout 
Methodist congregations at home. 

The preaching priests of the day—for all priests are 
not preachers—are skilfully availing themselves of the 
new ideas that are now flooding the country, as the 
following extract from a recent discourse will show. In 
the course of his sermon the priest said: 

‘‘In the olden times our people had but little knowledge 
of the natural sciences; but in these days of progress even 
the children in the public schools are taught and under- 
stand much of them. This knowledge is very helpful to 
the understanding of the principles and doctrines of Bud- 
dhism. Now, here is this teacup ’’—taking one in his hand 
and tapping it with his fan—‘‘ and the water in it issold. If 
left as it is the water will continue unchanged; but if I 
should empty it into a kettle and apply fire to it, it would 
gradually become hot; and if the heat should be continued 
steam would issue from the spout, and before long evapo- 
ration of the liquid would be complete. That is, the water 
would become vapor, and for the time being would be ab- 
sorbed in the air, become part of a cloud, and float about in 
the sky. This law of nature about change by evaporation 
is further shown by the change of the water in the rivers, 
the lakes and the oceans into clouds. These clouds float 
about in space as we see them every day, and then, after a 
time, are precipitated to the earth as rain. This change is 
constantly going on. Water becomes vapor, vapor be- 
comes cloud, clouds descend as rain, and the water has 
again come round to its place as before. This process is 
both ceaseless and unending. 

“‘ Now this is the way it is with the birth, life, death and 

re-birth of all living things. The round of transmigration 
continues without end. This is one of the deep and true 
teachings of Buddhism, and it is gratifying to know that 
the natural science of modern times so aptly illustrates and 
confirms it.”’ 
At this point of the discourse there broke out from alli 
parts of the large audience fervent and grateful ex- 
clamations of ‘‘ Namu, Amida Butsu! 
Butsu!” 

The priest, after a bow of acknowledgment, resumed 
his discourse, and by way of application said: 


Namu, Amida 


‘‘ There is but one way by which all living things can 
escape from this endless round of birth, life and re-birth. 
Amida Buddha by his sacred oath has sworn to deliver in 
the very twinkling of aneye any one, and every one, who 
may repeat his name with a sincere and earnest mind. Let 


” 


no one forget this for even a single instant of time! 
The audience again showed its appreciation by even 

fervent and forceful exclamations of 

Amida Butsu! 
Kone 


more ‘“* Namu, 


Namu, Amida Butsu!”’ 


Syria. 
OUT OF THE RUTS. 


BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


It has been the writer's privilege this spring to visit 
anumber of places outside the ordinary range of our 
work. The village of Rahbeh isa large and somewhat 
prosperous town on the northern end of Mt. Lebanon, 
on the lower slopes of the mountains. The town lies 
beautifully against the side of the mountain at an eleva- 
tion of about 1,500 feet, and being blessed with a bun- 
dant water the slopes are perennially green, and thegar- 
dens bright with a variety of foliage. 

We had received a petition from some people in the 
town asking us to send themateacher for their children. 
Being an important center, we have been anxious for a 
long time to gain a foothold with the people. In com- 
pany with one of the Syrian preachers I visited the town 
and asked for the house of one of the signers of the pe- 
tition whose sealindicated him as a man of some promi- 
nence. Being directed to his house, I dismounted at the 
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door and was met by an elderly man who came out in 
evident distress at being asked for by a horseman. He 
was not set at ease when he heard reference to his name 
and seal being affixed to some document. At length we 
succceeded in convincing him that he had nothing to fear 
from us, and then he said that perhaps his son had used 
the seal but that for himself he knew nothing about 
the matter. Wethentied our horses and accepted an 
invitation to enter a neighboring house. We succeeded 
in opening religious conversation, but soon discovered 
that our host was not one of those who favor Protes- 
tantism, and made our way to his son-in-law who was the 
signer of the petition, and whom we 
in reading his Bible. 

Our arrival was soon announced, and our friends 
gathered to see us. Among those who came in wasa 
man afflicted with one of the most serious attacks of 
omniscience I ever met. He could give information on 
every subject of historical interest conceivable, and in 
biblical interpretation his equal is still to arise among 
the critics of any school, while his fund of general 
information embraced many things that surely never 
entered any other human mind. 

He quite despised our ignorance when we acknowl- 
edged our inability to state the hour of Adam’s crea- 
tion, and assured us that it was exactly at noon, and 
that he remained in Eden only until sunset. When we 
made some reference to the absence of any prophets 
from the time of Malachi until the coming of Christ, 
he was eager to set us rightand enlighten our darkened 
minds by the assurance that Malachi and Zechariah 
were still alive when Christ 


found engaged 


was born; and when 
our faces involuntarily revealed our incredulity, 
he said: ‘‘Why, what was the name of the father 


of John the Baptist?’ There was the explanation, 
and there was the triumph of real knowledge over 
ignorance! This man said he would be glad to seea 
good school opened in the town, but he feared the scat- 
tering of tares among the wheat! 

send some one as a real light bearer. 

In another village we found a young manof good in- 
telligence and fair rudimentary education teaching a 
simple school. He had about thirty pupilsand had made 
an agreement with the people to teach their children for 
a year for the consideration of sixty dollars in cash be- 
sides his food, as he usually boarded around, going home 
once a week. His year was finished; but he was teach- 
ing an extra month while he tried to collect what was 
still due him. Another village had offered himan extra 
twenty dollars for next year; but he was not yet com- 
mitted to them. We learned that two of the largest 
boys, who owed the teacher about three dollars, had left 
the school and were walking each day about three miles 
to attend one of our schools where tuition is free! This 
teacher has some knowledge of true religion, and we 
hope that his school may be one of the unintentional 
agencies for spreading the truth as the New Testament 
is the chief reading book. 

In a third village we found a small school of some 
twenty pupils taught by a blind youth. It wasa re- 
mirkable thing to see that young man whose knowl- 
edge of Arabic grammar had been received entirely by 
the ear, correct the boys’ mistakes in reading with a 
promptness and exactness that would be commendable 
even in one whose eyes were open. 

This teacher I to be a true Christian, and 
he has a bright, active mind, which hungers for truth 
and grasps ideas quickly. 


We are hoping to 


believe 


He has suffered much perse- 
cution for his faith, but stands firm, his spiritual eyes 
being wide open tho the bodily eyes are dark. We 
may hope for much fruit from his life and work, altho 
he has no dependence upon foreign help or support. 


Trirou. 
Hungary. 
A CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
IN BUDAPEST. 


BY ALBERT W. 


WORKERS 


CLARK, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


Ata conference of Christian workers held at Gratz, 
Styria, 1895, it was agreed to hold a similar gathering 
in Budapest in June of the present year. In America 
and England a conference, on the basisof the evangel- 
ical alliance awakens no surprise; but here in Austria, 
or in Hungary, such gatherings are almost unknown. 
There is prospect of more harmony in Hungary, where 
a branch of the Evangelical Alliance has just taken 
root. Budapest is a city of much beauty and enterprise, 
and can be seen at its very best this summer, when the 
great Millennium exhibition is attracting so much atten- 
tion in Eastern Europe. The three days conference in 
the interest of home missions—/nnere Mission—had, 
however, only three hours for the attractions of the ex- 
position. That which rejoiced us most was the work 
of the Bible societies. Many Scriptures are sold on 
the grounds and thousands of Gospels are daily given 
away. 

Four denominations were represented at the confer- 
ence. After the guests had been welcomed by the pas- 
tor of the Reformed church, Dr. Clark, of Prague, had 
the opening address on ‘‘ Brotherly Love.’’ Pastor 
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Lohmann, of Frankfurt, spoke most earnestly and prac- 
tically on the subject of ‘‘ Evangelization.’ Pastor 
Gladischefsky emphasized most forcibly the difference 
between Churchism and true discipleship. Pastor 
Schwarz, of the province of Carinthia, who has an 
orphan school of over eighty children, touched our 
hearts by his remarkable experiences of answered 
prayer. Part of one day was devoted to the subject of 
Deaconess work among the sick. 

The ‘‘ Blue Cross ’”’ movement, which has just started 
in Hungary, claimed special attention, and was ably 
presented by its president, Mr. Biberauer. One even- 
ing was devoted to the ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation.” Besides the ‘‘ Festival Sermon” and the re- 
ports, special addresses were made by representatives 
of similar work in Vienna, Gratz and Prague. 

The conference closed with a Christian sociable, at 
which I was especially interested to meet a Roman 
Catholic priest who had been for some time an earnest 
inquirer. The questions of earnest souls at the confes- 
sional—for some years he was a priest in Vienna— 
taught him the emptiness of the Catholic system and 
sent him to his Bible. His study and experience brought 
himto Christ and to the grand truth of justification 
through faith. Threats, on the one hand, and promises 
of fine situations, on the other, could not keep him in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

On the twenty-first of June, he was formally received 
into one of the evangelical churches in Budapest. Many 
priests would gladly break the chains that bind them to 
a system for which they have no sympathy, but few 
have-the courage todo it. In Prague, I am acquainted 
with a priest who groans under the errors that hold him, 
but who says he must remain in bondage as long ashe 
lives. May our Lord give to him, and others like him, 
more sincerity, faith and courage. 


PRAGUE, 


South America. 
MISSIONS IN PARAGUAY. 
BY S. P. CRAVER, D.D., 


Missionary oF THE Metuopist Episcopat Cuurcu. 


THE Republic of Paraguay, South America, has a his- 
tory that in many of its pages makes one’s blood run 
cold because of its horror. On the other hand, the de- 
votedness and heroism of a people that could endure 
the awful experiences of the war of 1865 to 1870, render 
them attractive as a nation to be evangelized and gained 
for Christ. If they shall prove as loyal and as long- 
suffering for him as they were in the cause of the tyrant 
Lopez, they will become such Christians as this world 
needs. The missionary work being done inthe country 
is of two kinds and is under the control of two societies. 
The South American Missionary Society, an organiza- 
tion of the Anglican Church, has been carrying on its 
work in the Paraguayan Chaco for the past eight years, 
exclusively among the uncivilized and pagan Indian tribes. 
The present missionary force consists of Messrs. Grubb, 
Hay, Pride, Hunt and Mrs. Hay. Mr. and Mrs. Hay 
are located on the west bank of the Paraguay River, 
opposite the important town of Villa Concepcion. The 
other missionaries have centers of operations at the dis- 
tance of twenty and thirty leagues to the westward in 
the utterly wild regions of the Gran Chaco. Their field 
of operations lies principally among the Lengua, Toba 
and Mascoi tribes, each of which speaks a different lan- 
guage. None of these languages is written, so that the 
missionaries are obliged to learn them word by word 
from the Indians, form their own dictionaries and make 
a grammar. Necessarily the work is slow, and the 
eight years that have elapsed since work was first be 
gun have been too few to show much fruit. The mis- 
sionaries have given their principal attention to the 
Lengua language as the one spoken by the greatest 
number, and they are able to converse somewhat freely 
with those Indians on affairs of every-day life. 

But here a great difficulty presents itself, growing 
out of the degraded condition of the tribes. While 
they are not savages in the sense of being bloodthirsty 
and warlike, they are in a complete state of barbarism 
and ignorance of any religion. They believe in evil 
spirits, and have a mortal terror of them; but they 
appear to have no idea of God, nor to possess any sort 
of worship. They practice some forms of incantation 
to placate the wrath of the evil spirits, but appear to 
be utterly without belief in good spirits. If therefore 
they can be said to have any worship, it would properly 
be classed as demon worship. 

The absence of religious ideas naturally produces in 
the language an absence of words expressive of such 
ideas. Here, therefore, the missionaries encounter a 
great obstacle, which they will only be able to over- 
come when they shall have acquired such a complete 
command of the language that they can coin new words 
or introduce them from another language, and commu- 
nicate to the Indians by definition their meaning. 

The moral condition of the Chaco Indians, especially 
of those in the interior, appears to be in some respects 
vastly superior to that of the Paraguayan peasantry, 
that have had three and a half centuries of Roman 
Catholic training. Murder, theft, drunkenness and 
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licentiousness are little known among them, according 
to the testimony of the missionaries. The men change 
their wives perhaps as frequently as some white men 


do where divorce laws are lax; but they are said to’ 


have but one atatime. Child murder seems to be very 
prevalent among them; and it is their custom, when a 
mother dies, to bury her infant child with her. It is 
rare to find a family with more than two children, and 
generally there is but one. Manifestly, therefore, the 
Indians are dying out and, unless decadence can be 
stopped, must soon become extinct. This fact renders 
mission work among them somewhat discouraging. 

The work of the missionaries in the Chaco has thus 
far been limited to efforts to civilize in some degree the 
roving tribes, and induce them to settle down to habits 
of industry and cultivation of the soil. For this pur- 
pose the Mission possesses a large tract of land, where 
the missionaries have built themselves houses, and 
have induced a few Indians todothe same. A serious 
hindrance to this is the superstitious fear of the dead; 
for, as soon as an Indian dies in a ¢o/do, or hut, the rest 
of the company leave that place, and cannot be per- 
suaded to again live there. 

As yet no converts have been made; but three or four 
of the young men are becoming somewhat acquainted 
with Christian ideas, and are in the way to become 
Christianized. It is an exceedingly difficult work, and 
one that of necessity must be slow for some years to 
come. The Indians of the Chaco are the lowest type of 
humanity that the writer has ever seen, and as unaf- 
fected by the civilization of the age as if America had 
never been discovered. The missionaries among them 
deserve the sympathies and prayers of the Church in 
every land. 

On the east side of the river, and in what is common- 
ly known as Paraguay, is to be found the mission work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This was begun 
ten years ago, and is carried on among the Roman 
Catholic part of the population up to the present time. 
What may be the future development of the work and 
its extension among the heathen tribes, remains yet to 
be seen. The Methodist Mission has been here long 
enough to have accomplished a good work, and ought 
to have many tangible results. But regard for the 
truth obliges the statement that up tothe present year 
very little real advancement has been made, except in 
the matter of establishing the principle of religious tol- 
eration in a tangible way—. e., demonstrating the right 
of Protestants to propagate their views and practice 
their rites. 

A flourishing work was begun in the capital, and there 
was a large degree of popular sympathy for the cause 
of evangelical Christianity; but the unworthy conduct 
of successive representatives of the mission brought the 
work into discredit, and the congregation dwindled 
almost into insignificance. A few occasional visits 
were made to some other points inthe interior of the 
country, but no regular work was started outside of 
Asuncion. In this city schools for boys and girls were 
started almost fromthe beginning and have been main- 
tained with a good degree of success till the present 
time. Two years ago Miss R. J. Hammond, of Ohio, 
took charge of the girls’ school, which numbers about 
fifty children. The boys’ school is in charge of a Span- 
iard, with religious services and instruction under the 
care of the pastorand presiding elder. It also numbers 
some fifty pupils. Both these schools charge a monthly 
fee of from three to seven dollars, according to the 
grade, and in this way receive a considerable aid in 
self-support. (It requires six Paraguayan dollars to 
mak@ one gold dollar, so the fee is not exorbitant.) 
The pupils are very largely from foreign families. 
Last year there was established a mixed school for poor 
Paraguayan children in a part of the city where they 
can.be reached. It is under the care of a Swiss lady of 
fine Christian spirit, who is doing a good work inthe 
midst of considerable difficulty and discouragement. 
She has over thirty pupils in her school. 

The pastoral and evangelizing work of the city is ua- 
der the charge of the Rev. Rudolfo Gerber, a German 
Swiss, who was last year appointed to this work. 

Such was the situation at the beginning of the present 
year. During the five months that have elapsed regu- 
lar preaching services have been established in Villa 
Rica, Sapucay and the district of Ita, where congrega- 


tions of from fifteen to forty souls gladly assemble to 
hear the Gospel. Last week a visit was made to Villa 
Concepcion, the second town in importance in the Re- 
public, and two public meetings attended by between 
fifty and sixty of the most influential men of the place 
were addressed by the writer on religious themes adapt- 
ed to the initiation of the work of the Gospel among 
those who are skeptical, indifferent or nominally 
Roman Catholic. The reception of the message was 
enthusiastic, an ample hall was offered for future serv- 
ices free of charge, and arrangements were made for 
regular bi-monthly visits for the rest of this year. The 
doors are opening, and the Lord is leading us forward 
to victory. The field as a whole is a hard one, with 
great indifference to religion among the well-to-do 
classes and great ignorance and superstitious subjection 
to Rome among the masses of the poor, native element. 
Terrible laxity of morals prevails from highest to low- 
est, with the direst need of the purifying influence of 
Gospel truth. Let every Christian reader pray for the 
redemption of Paraguay. 
AscUNCION, 
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Literature. 


The Railroad Problem.* 


THE last report of the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company contains some very startling statements. 
President Blackstone informs us that between 1877 
and 1895 the total valuation of all property assessed 
for taxation in the State of Illinois, except that of 
railroads shrank from $892,000,000 to $754,000,000; a 
loss of about 15% percent. But within that period 
the assessment of railroad property was increased 
from $37,000,000 to $79,000,000, or 113.5 per cent. 
In the year 1894 the taxes paid by railroads amounted 
to nearly 5 per cent. on their assessed value, and to 
over three-fourths of all the dividends earned by 
them. According to the report of the Railroad Com- 
missioners in 1894 the railroads of Illinois, considered 
as a whole, earned $1,720,000 less than their total 
fixed charges, while their debit balances increased 
$13,000,000. Soon after their report was made the 
Commissioners issued an order requiring all railroads 
to reduce their rates for transporting freight. At the 
present time the city of Chicago insists that all rail- 
roads within its limits shall elevate their tracks so 
that the streets may pass under them, and that the 
entire cost of the improvement shall be paid by the 
railroad companies. 

It is true that during the period referred to the 
mileage of railroads increased about 47 per cent., and 
their net earnings about 40 percent. Their assessed 
valuation would, therefore, have been properly in- 
creased at least to a corresponding extent. But it is 
obvious that the reduction in the assessment of other 
property is absurd. The property in the city of Chi- 
cago alone is, perhaps, worth as much as the assessed 
value of all the’ property in the State, and the very 
fact that the earnings of the railroads have increased 
shows that property in general has increased, espe- 
cially as the rates for transporting both passengers 
and freight have declined. Mr. Blackstone considers 
that in the Western States the average of passenger 
rates was at least 50 per cent., and of freight rates 100 
per cent. higher in 1870 than in 1895. He adds that 
in Europe the rates are from 50 to 100 per cent. higher 
than in this country, while the wages of railway serv- 
ants are about one-half those here paid. Taking the 
chief countries of Europe there is an average of about 
2,600 inhabitants for’ each mile of railroad, while in 
the United States the average is only 380. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these figures indi- 
cate, to say the least, a premature construction of 
railroads. Only about one-fourth of the Western 
railroads during the last twenty-five years have been 
able to earn dividends; the rest have been sold in 
bankruptcy, and reorganized only to swallow up 
whatever has been put into them. The sufferings 
thus caused to many innocent investors have been 
very great. Many clergymen, teachers, widows and 
people of slender means have been cruelly pinched by 
their losses in these railroads. Their managers have 
been driven to all sorts of expedients to obtain reve- 
nue. They offer to sell transportation at any sacri- 
fice; they grant rebates and make all manner of dis- 
criminations in order to get a little more business. 
The stronger roads are driven in self-defense to lower 
their rates, and to meet competition in whatever way 
it manifests itself. These discriminations are fre- 
quently oppressive in their effects on the business of 
particular individuals and places; and the Legisla- 
tures have not only passed laws to prevent them, but 
have also undertaken to fix rates for transportation 
which, as Mr. Blackstone shows, often amount to 
total or partial confiscation. At the same time, as 
he points out, the Legislatures have been largely re- 
sponsible for the present evils. By land grants and 
other encouragements they have stimulated the build- 
ing of railroads until the business has been overdone; 
and it is a business of such peculiar character that an 
unprofitable railroad not only ruins those who have 
invested in it, but it may, by being operated at a loss, 
ruin other railroads that have been built with judg- 
ment and economy and operated with justice. In 
short, the policy of most States has been such as to 
discourage the operation of railroads on principles of 
fairness and honor, by allowing and even encourag- 
ing a competition which must, under the circum- 
stances, be of a different character. 

The situation is a very serious one, and we there- 
fore took up Mr. Dixon’s book with a good deal of 
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eagerness. We must say that we have been disap- 
pointed. The author does not make sufficient allow- 
ance for the tremendous difficulties that confront the 
managers of railroads, and seems to concede too 
much to those who attribute to them generally a 
malignant fondness for discrimination, anda perverse 
desire to benefit some of their customers by ruining 
others. It would be idle to deny that railway mana- 
gers sometimes act from bad motives, and they 
doubtless do many unjustifiable things. But they are 
men of distinguished ability and perfectly well aware 
that their roads cannot prosper except as the com- 
munity prospers. It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that they are as honest as most Jegislators, as well as 
better informed concerning the peculiar nature of the 
business which they carry on. Mr. Dixon does not 
allow for this, and apparently supposes that a board 
of State commissioners is competent to establish an 
equitable system of transportation charges, one of 
the most gigantic tasks that human abilities have 
ever grappled with. Unless Mr. Blackstone's state- 
ments as to taxation are refuted, the State of Illinois 
is convicted of imposing unjust taxes on railroad 
property; and such action makes questionable any 
claim that commissioners appointed by it will do 
justice. The situation is, perhaps: riot materially dif- 
fererit in lowa, a State which has to pef cent: mofe 
railway in proportion to its territory than Germany; 
and 243 inhabitants per mile of road against Germany's 
1,835. Itis a sanguine supposition that three com- 
missioners, nominated by political machines and 
elected by popular vote, can satisfy their constituency 
and do justice to the thousands of conflicting inter- 
ests involved in such a situation as this. 

So far as we can see, Mr. Dixon is unfamiliar with 
some of the elementary principles of justice that gov- 
ern railroad transportation. He lays it down as ‘‘out 
of harmony with national industrial progress to allow 
artificial transportation facilities to build up manu- 
facturing centers and to determine the currents of 
trade.’’ This means on its face that the construction 
of the Erie Canal was a violation of harmony, and 
all roads and bridges are open to the same objection. 
Probably the meaning of the author is that it is wrong 
to make lower rates by rail to competing points than 
to non-competing points. That is to say, if by rea- 
son of the aggregation of people their goods can be 
carried cheaper, it iswrong todoso. Inthe nameof 
justice some people are to be charged less for their 
transportation than it costs, the difference being add- 
edto the charge of those who pay more than the 
cost. We may sympathize with this ideal, but we can 
hardly assert the justice of what is almost universally 
denied and never putin practice. It is not only rail- 
roads that make lower charges to large customers; 
every one does it. If our butchers and grocers were 
told that they must charge more to customers living 
at adistance than to those near by because of the 
‘longer haul,” they would laugh at the idea, and 
say, just as the railroad managers do, that the cost of 
finding out just what the charge should be would be 
greater than the charge itself. 

Itis impossible to give assent to Mr. Dixon's asser- 
tion that ‘‘the small shipper should be given equal 
opportunity with the large shipper, even tho this 
may render possible, if not probable, a great in- 
crease in parcel shipments, with resulting additional 
inconvenience and expense to the carrier.” Carriers 
are not in position to bear this add‘tional expense, 
and in many cases this requirement would amount to 
a confiscation of the property of stockholders and 
bondholders. The establishment of the principle as- 
serted would revolutionize all commerce, and unless 
it were of univefsal application would produce untold 
mischief. Some show of argument at least should be 
advanced before it is advocated in the name of jus- 
tice. So far as Mr. Dixon’s work is confined to di- 
gesting and commenting on the proceedings of the 
Iowa Commissions, it is a meritorious contribution 
to the history of governmental regulation of railways; 
but for the reasons above given it appears to usto be 
too superficial to have much value as suggesting any 
solution of the great problems of railway manage- 
ment, 


Books AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By George Haven Putnam, A.M. Vol. I, 476-1600. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) : 

The general plan of this work, as marked out in the 
carefully worded and modestly descriptive sub-title, is 
one that pledged Mr. Putnam to his full share in the 
pains and pleasures of laborious authorship. It takes 

a path of its own, and, while it has led the author into 

more or less exploration of original documents on his 
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own account, has required of him far mioré laborious 
examination of the voluminous works of other investi- 
gators. The path he has marked out for his book to 
follow is not so much a line as a broad belt; dn whiéli 
he moves back and forth in a large company who have 
explored, each his own part of the same field, and 
to whom he is ever ready to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions. The list is a long one, which implies wide and 
assiduous reading. Most important among them are 
Hodgkin's ‘‘ Italy and Her Invaders,’’ Kapp’s ‘* Gesch- 
ichte des Deutscheu Buchhandels,” Oscar Hase’s ‘‘ Die 
Koberger,”” Compayré, William Blades, A. F. Didot, 
and, perhaps, W. Giesebrecht—all excellent guides and 
authorities to fall back on. The new work is a contin- 
uation of ‘‘Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times,”’ 
in which Mr. Putnam sketched, down to the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, the conditions under which authors 
worked and their relations with the public. 

In the present ‘‘study’’ the history is carried for- 
ward from this point, and when the second volume, now 
in press, is published, we shall have the sketch com- 
pleted down to the end of the seventeenth century. 
The scope and character of the work is closely defined 
in the sub-title as a Study of the Conditions of the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Literature from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 
This definition sl.ould make it plain to any reader that 
he is not to look into these valumes for anything like 
an account of medieval literature or book-making, tho 
the exposition of the conditions social, political and 
ecclesiastiéal under which both were developed has led 
to many excursions or discursions into these fields. The 
task Mr. Putnam has defined for himself is to describe 
the conditioris of literary production in medieval times 
and the relations of duthdrs to the miediéval public, 
without attempting anything like a history of medieval 
literature or book-making, but with an eye on the very 
gradual steps by which the idea of literary property 
was developed. 

This is a somewhat subtle line to follow, and one 
which a reader with a wrong clue in his mind might 
easilylose. Mr. Putnam has, however, followed it suc- 
cessfully on abroad belt of extremely interesting studies 
in which the knowledge we possess of medieval life in 
many different departments and directions is made to 
illustrate the conditions under which literary men 
worked in medieval times, and the relations of book- 
makers to the public. 

The book trade of ancient times was, of course, lim- 
ited to books in manuscript. The wreck of antiquity 
fell heavily on works of this description, scattered the 
collections and destroyed the manuscripts. Mr. Putnam 
has for his first task to show how what we possess was 
saved from the general breaking up and the function of 
the monasteries in manifolding the manuscripts, for 
what survived of literary antiquity was preserved in 
the monasteries, as most of what survived of its art 
and architecture owed its preservation tothe shelter 
of the beneficent earth. This manifolding and saving 
of the literary inhoritance from antiquity in the monas- 
teries is the subject matter of Mr. Putnam's first one 
hundred and thirty pages. Here,as elsewhere through 
his work, the subject is presented in a succession of 
topics rather than in the order of chronologieal devel- 
opment. Hence we pass fromthe monasteries, their 
scribes, their manufacture of books, their libraries and 
arrangements for the exchange of books, to the account 
of some libraries in the manuscript period, the making 
of books in the universities, and, finally,to what we 
know of the book trade as carried on in this period. 

The second Part begins with the Renaissance as pre- 
paring the ground for the printing press, the invention 
of printing and the great ‘‘ printer-publishers ” of Italy 
during the century and a half that followed Koster, 
Guttenberg and Fust. 

Through all this early period book-making re- 
mained as it had come from the scribes of the manu- 
script period a fine art rather thanatrade. The charm 
of Mr. Putnam’s chapters is that he recognizes the dis- 
tinction and holds the history before his readers in that 
light. Slowly under the inspiration of the new inven- 
tion bright centers are lighted up in Europe, at May- 
ence, at Strassburg, at Basel, where the genius of Eras- 
mus added splendor to the illumination; at Leipzig, des- 
tined to become the greatest book-making center in the 
world; at Venice where Aldus had founded his press 
and was glorifying the Queen of the Adriatic with his 
unrivaled workmanship; at Rome and at Paris, both 
destined to fall from their first faith in the types and 
to see the splendor of the new age of letters forsake 
them for the freer countries of the Protestant North. 

In a sense it is impossible to dissociate books from 
literature; but it is a fresh and less ordinary experience 
to have their common history told as it is in Mr. Putnam’s 
pages fromthe book-maker’s point of view, and by a 
writer so rich in all kinds of illustrative knowledge. 
His pages are packed with significant examples from 
the time we begin under his lead our wandering among 
the wreck and ruin of civilized antiquity until the glow 
of the Renaissance brightens into the Reformation. 

To the lover of books this history has many elements 
of dramatic interest. He will hang with passionate 
interest over the story of the finding of a great work of 
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afitiquity, and the love, enthusiasm and skill of the 

monk, or in some cases the nun, who lavished on his 

Orie copy the labor of years. There will come a dark, 

sad and bloody time when he will get his impression of 

thesé miorks as the hounds that were hunting down al 1 
truth from thé world; but tow he will see in them its 

custodians, and even share in Montalembert’s enthusi- 
asm for the ‘‘ Monks of the West.” 

Mr. Putnam has collected the material of his story 
with great good judgment. His work is not achronicle, 
and not a dull historic drone in which one grain of ¢orn 
drops after another out of the hopper. It has the charm 
of life in it from end to end, and is packed with signifi- 
cant and characteristic matter which tells a story we 
delight to hear. 

To the scholarly reader the free and copious citations 
from the medieval Latinity will prove an attraction. 
But the translations should be revised. For ex- 
ample, auferat (p. 73) means neither injure nor destroy, 
but carry off, and refers to the particular danger which 
all who are familiar with the conventual life of the 
times will recognize as the special danger which threat- 
ened the libraries. Deus pretium sit muneris ora, can- 
not be translated; ‘‘ Pray God, be the reward of thy 
labor,” but of my gift (p. 157). These are only ex- 
amples of a general defect which mars the book and 
needs correction, but which can easily be set right ina 
new edition. 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY, by Alexander Del Mar (New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1896), which was first published 
in 1885, appears now in a second edition. The author 
holds that the great bankers of the world entered into a 
conspiracy to demonetize silver when the production was 
found to be increasing very rapidly, and he intimates 
thatthe recent increase in the production of gold wil 1 
lead the money lenders to demand presently that gold 
be demionetized. This conspiracy is of longer standing 
than we had supposed. 

‘“‘For two hundred and odd years the goldsmith and 
money-lending class have used a Public Measure—the coins 
of the realm—as an instrument of their own enrichment 
and aggrandizement; in this design they have not scrupled 
at dissimulation, treachery, the employment of bribery, or 
the altering of ancient statutes.”’ 

But they have beenat last found out, and 

“the anticipated plethora of gold, should it occur, will 
hoist the goldsmiths with their own petard, and in all fu- 
ture settlements of the currency question they will have to 
come to terms with Industry, or else stay where the petard 
will leave them.” 

We must say that in our judgment any writer who be- 
lieves that such a conspiracy as is here described exists 
now, or ever did exist, is not qualified to produce a sci- 
entific treatise. Such credulity impiies an incapacity to 
recognize true causes. There have been many excel- 
lent books on money brought out within a few years, 
works of a sober and genuinely scientific character, and 
those who wish to inform themselves on the subject 
can do better than to consult Mr. Del Mar. At the 
same time it is only fair to add, some of his facts are of 
much technical value and interest. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FINANCE (Putnams), dy 
Edward Carroll,is perhaps more complete in certain 
lines than anything of the kind now available, and 
has evidently been carefully planned. So far as the 
exposition of the nature and uses of money is con- 
cerned, there has been of late an abundance of litera- 
ture on the subject; but Mr. Carroll's explanation of 
the practical details of banking and other financial 
business will meet a want. He includes in his account 
information concerning securities which are compara- 
tively little understood by the public, such as receivers’ 
certificates and interest warrants, and tells us of the 
methods of operation of commercial houses and com- 
mercial agencies. Altogether the manual is to be com- 
mended to those who desire to look into the mysteries 
of the financial mechanism of the world. 


From the Open Court .Publishing Company, Chicago, 
we have a PRIMER OF PHiLosopuy, éy Dr. Paul Carus. 
The position of the author is that of a reconciler ‘‘ of 
rival philosophies of the type of Kantian apriorism and 
John Stuart Mill’s empiricism.” He writes from the 
monistic point of view and with enthusiastic confidence 
asto his ability to ‘‘set the ship of philosophy afloat 
again.’’ While the work has value as expressing a 
phase of philosophic thought, it is not adapted to the 
use of beginners. Indeed, the author says that by 
Primer he means only a representation of the subject 
in the plainest manner in his power. For our own part 
we must say that even so presented we find the subject 
not easily apprehensible. 


We need only mention the appearance of the 
second volume of SoctAL RIGHTS AND _ DUTIES. 
By Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan & Co.) The papers 
here collected were addresses delivered by the 
author to various ethical societies in London, and 
several of them have been published in the reviews. 
He is on his own ground when he discourses of the 
duties of authors, and is happy when he is admonishing 
Mr. Balfour of the vanity of philosophizing Ethically 
Mr. Stephen is eclectic enough and we have learned to 
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.ook for keen criticism and clever ap- 
preciation from him rather than the ex- 
pression of any definite creed. Of course 
his style is sufficient of itself to make his 
books readable. 


The Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, of 
Leipzig, contains some interesting infor- 
mation in reference to the library of the 
present King of Abyssinia. It states that 
Menelik II recently undertook an expedi- 
tion to the south of Shva, to the See Zuai. 
On its borders he has erected a new city, 
Addis Abeba, laid out by Swiss engineers, 
and he proposes here to establish the 
largest library in hiskingdom. Only one 
year ago he caused a large collection of 
manuscripts to be made from the whole 
Empire, especially old Ethiopic docu- 
ments, and had them brought to Addis 
Abeba. There is a report to the effect 
that in the sixteenth century, when Ab- 
yssinia was invaded by the Somalis, all 
the books of the Abyssinian king were 
concealed on an island in the Zuai See, 
called ‘‘ Debra Sinai,” 7.e., Hill of Zion, 
and that these treasures are still to be 
found here. As early as 1839, Menelik’s 
grandfather, King Sabla Sellasie, of Shva, 
made mention of these literary remains to 
the French traveler, Rochet d’ Hericourt; 
but the island was never found. Last 
December Menelik caused two rafts to be 
made on the Zuai See, and went over to 
the sacred island of Debra Sinai, which 
even the ferocious Gallas have never 
ventured toattack. It is claimed that the 
literary treasures were actually found 
here, where they had for centuries been 
preserved by the islanders with supersti- 
tious awe. Menelik took possession of 
the manuscripts, and, in accordance with 
Abyssinian custom, had them incased in 
silk, and put them in charge of an ancient 
official, but ordered that copies should be 
made of every manuscript, and these 
copies are to be placed in the new library 
at Addis Abeba. The sacred island itself 
the King intends to fortify against all at- 
tacks. 


One of the best volumes in the ‘‘ Ques- 
tions of the Day Series’’ (Putnams) is 
NATURAL TAXATION, by Thomas G. 
Shearman. We should gladly examine 
the case that he presents at length, but it 
seems impossible to arouse public inter- 
est in the subject which involves, per- 
haps, the most important of political 
problems for our people. Without ac- 
cepting the theory of the ‘‘ Single Tax,’ 
we may go so far as to say that the num- 
ber of taxes ought certainly to be greatly 
reduced, and that a gradual concentration 
of taxation upon real estate would be at- 
tended with the greatest advantages. 
We cannot accept all of Mr. Shearman’s 
arguments as valid; but enough of them 
are valid to make his case a strong one, 
and his vigorous stvle makes his refrac- 
tory material yield interest and instruc- 
tion. We do not hesitate to say that not 
only every owner of property, but also 
every earner of wages, would do well to 
listen to what Mr. Shearman has to say, 
assuring them that even if they disagree 
with the author's conclusions they will 
find much that is wholesome in his words. 


Prof. Bernard Bosanquet has made a 
collection of essays on social topics, enti- 
tled ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Six of these essays 
are by the editor himself, as many by 
Helen Dendy, and the others by C. S. 
Loch and M. M’Callum. We _ regard 
these essays as, upon the whole, of very 
great value, and heartily commend them 
to those who wish to see how ‘trained 
observation in the social field,’’ as the 
editor says, may be combined with rea- 
sonable theory. We should be glad to 
take up many of the points made by 
these essayists in detail, but must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the book 
should be owned by every one interested 
in social progress. 


From the Catholic School-Book Com- 
pany we have received A BRIEF TEXT- 
Book OF MORAL PHILosopHny. By the Rev. 
Charles Coppens, S.J. tis hardly neces- 
Sary to say that there is nothing new- 
fangled about this system, and it is im- 
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possible not to feel a certain attraction 
toward the ancient classifications and 
nomenclature. The system presented is 
in the main sound and wholesome, altho 
it would be easy to criticise it destruct- 
ively. But Father Coppens goes too far 
in saying that Paley taught that regard 
to personal advantage on earth was the 
only motive of human action. 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By B. B. Loomis, Ph.D., D.D. (Eaton 
and Mains. Cloth, 40cents.) This manual 
is an impressive example of the new theory 
and method of study as applied to the 
New Testament. The book is a guide and 
aid to study, but the study is to be done 
by the student. Everything is worked out 
in the topical way, with indications of 
helps and of points to bedeveloped. The 
outlines of the Acts and its contents are 
developed, and the whole left in the best 
condition for stimulating the student’s 
interest and ambition. 


THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION. Held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 22, 23, 1896. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co.) This handsome 
octavo is the record of aconference which 
was fully reported in our columns, and 
whose proceedings and conclusions are 
worthy of permanent attention. The 
volume as published contains full ac- 
counts of all the addresses, discussions, 
reports, proceedings and persons in at 
tendance. 


Literary Notes. 


AN article on ‘‘ The New Olympian 
Games,” by Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, 
Director of the American School at 
Athens, will be published in the Septem- 
ber Scribner’ s. 


.. Through a typographical error the 
price of the well-known book on ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople,’’ by Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
published by Roberts Brothers of Bos- 
ton, was printed in our Education Num- 
ber as $1.00 instead of $10.00. 


..A timely paper has been issued by 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, ‘‘Bulletin No. 104. New Series, 
Notes on the Recent Invasion of the 
Army Worm.” Considerable space is 
given to directions for the treatment of 
previously infested fields. This, like all 
bulletins published by the Station, is sent 
free, on application. 


..Ginn & Company have nearly ready 
their new volume of ‘‘ Biological Lec- 
tures, Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Holl, 1895.’" The lecturers are Si- 
mon Flexner, George M. Sternberg, Hen- 
ry Fairfield Osborn, W. B. Scott, A. E. 
Dolbear, S. Watasé, William A. Locy, J. 
S. Kingsley, Charles Sedgwick, and 
George F. Atkinson. 


. Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Cura- 
tor of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, has written forthe 
September Century a popular account of 
the collection of giant fossil remains of 
prehistoric animals found in the Rocky 
Mountains during the last few years. 
This collection will be first exhibited to 
the public in the Museum some time in 
October. 


..-McClure's Magazine, for September 
will contain two interesting art articles, 
one by Mr. Will H. Low, in which he will 
give some recollections of French painters 
and painting and of his personal experi- 
ences as an art student in Paris twenty 
years ago and more; the other will bea 
short study of the gifted Anglo-American 
artist, James McNeill Whistler, king of 
whims and master of the gentle art of 
making enemies. 


..Says the Atheneum of August Ist: 


“That enterprising institution Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania, is about to 
issue a handbook which may eventually 
prove as useful to women students in this 
counry asin the United States. It will con- 
tain information concerning the opportuni- 
ties women have for study at all European 
universities, and in each case the facts have 
been obtained from headquarters. It will 
probably tend to prove that the Continental 
universities offer women far more liberal 





treatment than is at all suspected in this 
country.” 


.. The following good sentences from 
Harper's Weekly, dedicated by Robert 
Grant, to the ‘‘ Bicyclist Bending For- 
ward”’ would be still better if well fol- 
lowed: 


‘‘Oh, youth, who bending forward, rides 

apace, 

With melancholy stamped upon your 
face, 

Pursuing pleasure with a frenzied eye, 

Yet mocked by her, however fast you fly, 

Are you aware how horrible you look ? 

No guy invented fora picture book 

Was ever a more painful sight than thou, 

Lord of the bent back and the anxious 
brow. 


‘ 


‘Oh, sit up straight and try to wear a 
smile ! 
Be less intent to pile up mile on mile. 
Enjoy the prospect as you glide along, 
The trees, the sunshine and the robin’s 
song. 
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To us who view you scorching day by 


day, 

Bent on your bar in such an awkward 
way, 

You are the homeliest thing on earth, my 
lad. 

Oh, sit up straight, and make the Jand- 
scape glad!” 


.. The Century Company will publish 
early in October Mr. Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald’s first book ‘‘The Cat and the 
Cherub, and Other Stories.’’ Zhe Book- 
man says that Mr. Fernald has a positive 
genius in the selection of titles, as may 
be seen insuch names for short stories as 
‘‘The Gentleman in the Barrel,” ‘‘ The 
Pot of Frightful Doom,”’ ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of the Comedy,”’ and “ Enter the Earl of 
Tyne’’; and now, since Mr. Henry Rich- 
ard Stoddard, who ought to know good 
work, has declared that ‘‘ The Cat and the 
Cherub” is the best short piece of fiction 
produced in the United States within a 
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TEACHERS. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Epwin A. GRosvENoR. With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace, and 250 IIlus- 
trations of important places, rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constantinople. 
2volumes. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $10.00; Half morocco, $14.00. 


Modern German Literature 
Modern French Literature 
By Benj. W. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo. Cloth. 


$1.50 each. 


“Dr. Wells em to his work a clear vision, sound 
thought, and careful study, and a love for the subject 
that makes everything fresh and refreshing."’"—Spring- 
field Republican, 


The Man Without a Country 

By Epwarp Everett HALE. School edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Square 12mo. Pa- 
per covers. 30 cents. 


The Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone 

A Study from Life. By Henry W. Lucy. 
12mo. Cloth. Portrait. $1.25. 

By E. A. ABBOTT and J. R. SEELEY 

English Lessons 

For English People. By the Rev. Epwin 
ApsoTt, M.A., Head Master of the City 
of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Part I, 
Vocabulary. Part II, Diction. Part III, 
Meter. Part IV, Hints on Selections 
and Arrangement. Appendix. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

By E. A. ABBOTT. 

How to Parse 

An Attempt to Apply the Principles of 
Scholarship to English Grammar. 
with Appendices in Analysis, Spelling 
and Punctuation. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


How to Write Clearly 





Rules on English Composition. 16mo. 
Cloth. 60 cents. 


How to Tell the Parts of Speech 
An Introduction to English Grammar. 
American edition. Revised and enlarged 
by Joun G. R. McELroy, Professor of 
the English Language in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cts. 


Talks with My Boys 
By WituiaM A. Mowry. 
16mo0. $1.00. 


The Decline and Fall of Napoleon 

By FrieLp-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 
With Illustrations and Plans.  12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


The Rise of Wellington 
By GENERAL LorpD Roserts, V.C. With 


Illustrations and Plans. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


Revised edition. 


Life of Prince Bismarck 

By CHARLES Lowe, M.A., author of ‘‘ Alex- 
ander III. of Russia.’’ 12mo. Cloth. 
Portrait. $1.25. 


Columbian Knowledge Series 

Edited by Professor Topp, of Amherst Col- 
lege. Illustrated.- Each 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

No. I. Total Eclipses of the Sun. 

By MABEL Loomis Topp. 

No. 11. Public Libraries in America. 

By W. I. FLetcuer, Librarian of Amherst 
College Library. 

No. IIT. Handboak of Arctic Discoveries. 

By Gen. A. W. GREELY. 


Our new Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had Free on Application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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decade, readers will do well to be on the 
lookout for any story bearing Mr. Fer- 
nald’s name. 
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GENEALOGY. 


To the Sons and Doughtess « of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames and all kindred Societies, and to every 
Father and Mother in the United States: 

Pre , a your own Family Chart, an easy, pleasant 
and fascinating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families keep such records All 
England uses them, and all the United States is now 
doing so. There is a lot of —o in possessing a 
genealogica! record. Every one ma e forms are 
mailed to you in books of six, FIFTY "Cc EN TS. and of 
thirteen, ONE DOLLAR. address, aegeeen Pematy 
Record Co., 199 Congress St., Brooklyn, N. 


3}. CHURCH CO., Music Puplishers. Cincinnati,O. 
EDUCATION. = 
ABBOT ACADEMY a. 


Begins its 68th year September 17th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. hree er Courses of studies and 
a College fitting Course. Addr 

Miss Lavra S. WATSON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


BLAIR PR ESBYTERIAL ACADEM Y. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th year. Prepa- 
ration for any college and for business. Music. New 
tire-proof building for ladies. Religious control. Low 
rates. Send for catalogue, 


W.S.EV ERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N N.J. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LA 


’ 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


;s il E BROOK LYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY 
38-140 Montague St., Brook 
ing an Day School for Girls. 46th — “opens oui 
pe r 24th. College preparation. Terms $ For circu 
= address the Seminary. 
ARA R. COLTON, [one D. HUBBARD, ? 
kK ATHARINE S. WooDW ARD, 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL 

ITHACA, WN. Y. 

*s Leading fitting school for Cor- 
‘ nell. Tuition and home, $650. 
New $30,000 residence. ‘J believe 
the Cascadilla School to be one af 
» the best preparatory schools in 
f the country.”—J.G.SCHURMAN, 


J A 
Cascaailia S. Residence Gens, V. PARSELL, A-M. Pri. 


COLGATE ACADEMY. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Boys’ School, Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Cottage dormitories. New gymnasium. Am 
le grounds for sports. Opens Sept. 10th. Send for 
nformation to F. L. SHEPARDSON, A.M., Principal. 








j Prine ipals. 





Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND Bat SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER 1 
75 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N.Y. 


Sist year begins Sept. Mth. New pp and 
music fall. “An A Re, educational institution. ces 
Chauncey M. Depew. “A delightful nome school. 
Margaret Bottome. Illustrated ca‘ alo: 

_JSAMES M. YEAG rR, D.D., Pres. 


ENGLEW oop, N.J. (14 miles from New ¥ er 


Dwight School for Girls, veer. 


College p' reparation: ; Special courses ; fine advanta es in 
Music and Art. MISS CREIGHTON. MISS FARRAR. 





RuopvE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept. 8th. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin. 


FEMALE 
GLENDALE cottsce 
Full course of stu juste, ay A as ee 
D., Glendale, hsinnenadl 


MISS GIBBONS’ wa mod FOR GIRLS. 
Twenty- ose =: 7 and advanced —— 








Home Pre aratery School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Special course for young ladies not taking the College 
preparatory course. Address Miss A, M. GoopNow. 


THE 
Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G. coy. Head Master. — 











New York, Clinton. 
Hougkton Seminary 


offers to young women care, comfort and culture. Col- 
lege Preparatory. 36th year. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Clasical Seminary of high grade for peve and girls. 
Boentapal cm healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley, A record of forty-two years of uninterru 
Art and ‘location. 3d. yea rbewine seeey oe Mae 
Art and Elocution. year . . For 
address A.H. FLA ACK, A. M., 
Principal, Claverack, N.Y. 








THE 


LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College, under the cone of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin and 
General Scientific; Ci Electrical om Mining Engi- 
neering and Chemical Courses. 

_For atalogues, etc., address the Registrar. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 48th et Colle; pre ~$% 2 
SAMUEL WELLS "BUCK, + Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCERSBURG COLLEGE. High Grade 
a for Boys. Ten instructors. Modern equip 
t. Prepares forany college in America. $250 per year. 
Wm. M.Irvine,Ph.D. (Frinceton), Pres., Merce urg,Pa. 


5 
Mrs. LESLIE, MORGAN’ Ss 
hoo! for Girls, 15 West 
s6th Stree & NEW YORK CITY. Tho —— English 
rten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in 
Mind Traini m, a@ special feature; also conversational 








French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students, iv 
NAZARETH HALL, *424.007" 


(Moravian) Military Academy. Founded 1785. Pre- 
pares for business or a Modern ees home 
care ; healthful location. Term opens Sept. 1 1896, 
Fore irculars, address, Rey. C.C. LANIUs, ‘Peluctpalt 


There are but few good musical incti- 
tutions. The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in Price, thorough in practice, ana 
famous for resuits. 

Carl Felten, Musical Director. F rank 
W’. Hale, Gen. Mgr. Send for Pr: "s. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


ag eg 
63d year. ina for AS catalogue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 114th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. kor 
Cc atslogne and Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal,Exeter, N.H. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. 27th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares forany College, Teaching or Business, French, 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium, Competent Physical 
Director. Spacious — and athietic field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. K. TRASK, Principal. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens’ College-Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 W. Chelton Ave., German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERIC Dripps, principal. Miss MARY 
E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr r College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 





a year begins October 
University | 1, Confers LL.B., also (for 


Bh LL.M. - 
Law School Tuition $100. No incidental fee. 


Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University 
Washington Square, East, or Professor I. F. 
RUSSELL, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


The Western University of Pennsylvania, 


Founded 1786. Greatest institution of learning in 
the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its Collegiate and 
Engineering Departments afford unrivaled ad- 
vantages. The place to study engineering is 
Pittsburgh. Write for Catalogue to 


W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent adv: ome in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, i poem bowling 
alley ; outdoor sports, "careful pigs cal training. Perfect 
san tary arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 

= begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


reMtISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
The McCormick 


Theological Seminary, 


Term opens Thursday, September 24. 


Rooms drawn by new students at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Opening address at 3 0’clock, p.m. Work begins promptly 
inal all ee. For catalogue or other information 

addre *“ Facu LTY,” 1060 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 














‘Obertin Theological Seminary. 62d year o} 
September 23d, with special -advantages in the Co 
and the Conservatory of Music. E. I. Bosworts, Sec. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
a next Term will begin Wednesday, September 23d 


The Faculty will meet in the President’s room at 9:30 
A.M., receiving ee for admission. Rooms will 


A PRESIDENT HAS- 
TI NGS pening’ ad aciivered n = Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 24th, at 4 p.m. E. M. KINGSLEY, Sec. 





ALE “DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


= Sept. + Lin school ® or information a. 
me. advantages. For catalo noe of nfo lon, ad- 
bad * Pror. GEORG STEVENS, 

New Haven, Conn. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 


copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 
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Financial, 


Mr. Bryan Contradicts Himself. 


THE general features of the speech of 
Mr. Bryan at the Madison Square Gar- 
den in this city last week, accepting the 
Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency, are reviewed on another page of 
this issue. It remains for us at this time 
and in this department to consider but 
one of the many points raised in the ad- 
dress. 

The remarks of Mr. Bryan may be 
characterized as seemingly adroit, inas- 
much as he managed, during the course 
of his speech, to assert several doctrines 
which are contradictory either to each 
other or to some well-established prin- 
ciples of economics or finance. In fact, 
the address, as a whole, showed the 
nominee to be ignorant of business and 
monetary things which are matters of 
common knowledge. 

The point to which we shall confine 
ourselves this week is the question 
whether the free coinage of silver would 
or would not advance prices. Mr. 
Bryan manages to get on both sides of 
this problem. ‘‘I am firmly convinced,” 
he says, ‘‘that by opening our mints to 
free and unlimited coinage at the 
present ratio, we can create a demand 
for silver which will keep the price of 
silver bullion at $1.29 per ounce, meas- 
ured by gold.” Readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT have already had placed be- 
fore them facts and sfatistics from past 
history which show clearly enough the 
impossibility of maintaining any such 
high price for silver in the United 
States alone; our experience under the 
so-called Sherman Law of 1890 is of 
itself enough to refute such a proposi- 
tion. 

But suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Bryan is right, it follows that prices of 
commodities would not rise, for the 
standard would not in that case be 
changed. The only way such an ad- 
vance can be brought about (save 
through the operation of the common 
laws of trade) is by debasing the curren- 
cy. If wheat is worth fifty cents a 
bushel in gold, it can be put up to one 
dollar a bushel only by making a dollar 
worth intrinsically but fifty cents; in 
such a case (equivalent to a premium on 
gold) prices (in currency) would, for a 
time, goupwith a bound. Now,strange- 
ly enough, a large part of Mr. Bryan's 
speech is taken up with arguments at- 
tempting to show that such an advance 
would benefit the workingmen—and 
very poor arguments they are; for how 
a laborer living on a certain number of 
dollars per day or week is to be bene- 
fited by the doubling in price of the 
things he has to buy, is one of those 
questions which no one can answer. 
But letting that pass, and returning to 
Mr. Bryan's speech, it is curious to note 
how, in deference, perhaps, to an audi- 
ence ‘‘in the enemy’s country ’’ (what 
did he mean by that phrase ?) he in the 
one breath advocated higher prices, 
even at the risk of general disaster and 
bankruptcy, and also asserted that sil- 
ver would go toa parity with gold, which 
would mean no advance at all; and if 
prices are to be left as they are, why all 
this outcry about coining more silver ? 

Mr. Bryan and the silver advocates, 
generally, ought not to be allowed to 
dodge this question, One class of men 
prefer free silver because it would de- 
base the currency and so raise the price 
of everything; another class advocate 
free coinage because it would restore 
that metal toa parity with gold. As 
we said, Mr. Bryan has adroitly at- 
tempted to satisfy both these classes; but 





isimpossible. Mr. Richard P. Bland, a 
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more outspoken man, says that silver 
men not only admit but claim as a bene- 
fit that free coinage would cheapen 
money and cause a ‘‘ raise” in prices. 
Did Mr. Bryan deliberately attempt to 
fool the people, or are we to attribute 
this contradiction to his ignorance of 
finance and to his feeble grasp upon his 
subject ? 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE week’s changes in the general 
financial situation were mostly in the 
direction of improvement. In no re- 
spect was this more noticeable than in 
the increased confidence felt in the 
political position and outlook, following 
the disappointment of the free silver 
forces in the Bryan meeting and the 
opening of active campaign work by the 
friends of the gold standard. Wall 
Street believed that the cause of repu- 
diation had received a body blow, and 
was disposed to view the outlook with 
a fair degree of equanimity, tho keenly 
awake tothe urgent necessity for un- 
ceasing efforts to forward the campaign 
of education. The least satisfactory 
feature of the situation was the contin- 
Rates in all 
departments of the loan market were 


ued stringency of money. 


higher than at any previous time this 
year, and at the moment there are no 
indications of relief for borrowers. It 
yas explained last week how the Chi- 
cago financial trouble operated to 
stiffen rates for loans in the New York 
market. There has been a: continued 
movement of currency to that quar- 
ter, with the effect of 
ing call loaning 
at one 


advanc- 
rates in New York 
time to 8%, while the 
average for the week was about 4%%. 
The banks were not lenders on call, and 
the market had to depend largely upon 
the offerings by private bankers. In 
the time money market the effect of 
the caution observed by the banks was 
even more apparent, for loans could 
not be secured on the best collateral 
without payment of a commission of 
from % to 2% in addition to the full 
legal rate of interest. The banks in- 
sisted that it would be unwise to tie up 
their balances for definite periods, tho 
the disbursement of about $5,000,000 
on account of the sugar bounty by the 
Government led to a material reduc- 
tion in the demand for funds from the 
Southern banks. Commercial interests 
still had a hard time in financing their 
operations, and it was not an unusual 
thing to see the notes of the best houses 
in this city offered around the market 
for discount at 8% and above without any 
takers. It was impossible for any mer- 
cantile interest to sell their paper at six 
months’ time, which has for some 
time past been the usual term of dis- 
count; and on three-month paper they 
frequently were obliged to submit to 
discounts at the rate of as much as 1% 
per month to secure tunds to finance 
stocks of goods on hand or to keep 
mills in operation to make up raw ma- 
terial lately bought. It is not surpris- 
ing that in the present condition of af- 
fairs in the money market the num- 
ber and importance of the manufac- 
turing failures are showing a pronounced 
increase over both last month and the 
corresponding period of last year. In 
other respects the situation was much as 
last described. Gold went out to Can- 
ada in moderate amounts; but the re- 
serve fund of the Treasury was not 
much reduced, and receipts were not 
far below those of August, 1895. It is 
expected that the National banks will 
again come to therelief of the Treasu- 
ry in case the gold reserve is again car- 
ried close to $100,000,000; but only the 
Treasury officials know whether the 
banks have given any assurances on 
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this subject. 1t was understood when 
gold tothe amount of $27,000,000 was 
turned over that the Treasury might 
have much more if it should be required. 
It is noteworthy that the Treasury's 
legal-tender holdings have increased 
materially in spite of the large expend- 
ituresof the current month. All dan- 
ger of early gold exports was removed 
by the further and somewhat violent 
decline in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, partly due to the renewal of a 
number of large sterling loans, the 
amount being placed by current report 
atabout £500,000. The offerings of 
commercial exchange showed a steady 
and gratifying increase. 


In the stock market there was a wide 
range of prices, starting with a decline 
for some few shares to the lowest of 
the current movement. As the polit- 
ical situation improved and the London 
settlement progressed favorably, there 
was much covering of shorts, and the 
advances now and then encouraged a 
little buying for the long account. The 
most important event of the week, 
marketwise, was the unexpected decla- 
ration of the full, regular 1% quarterly 
dividend on Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy stock. This made Burlington 
the leader of the market on the ad- 
vance, tho the opinion was generally 
held that the action was an extremely 
unwise one on the part of the Board of 
Directors. The continued depression 


in the price of corn has prevented the — 


company from getting much profit out 
of last year’s crop; and with the assur- 
ance of another great yield this year, 
there would seem to be little hope of 
an advance in the price of the product 
which will enable the road to secure 
higher rates for its transportation. In 
two years and a half, for which reports 
are at hand, the Burlington Company 
has paid out in dividends about $3, 200, - 
ooo more than it has earned. Such a 
policy has resulted in the wrecking of 
more than one great railroad property. 
Some uneasiness was caused in the 
market by the rumors of a coming re- 
ceivership for the Louisville, New Al- 
bany and Chicago road, which is suf- 
fering by reason of the recent decision 
sustaining its guaranty of the Beatty- 
ville Company’s bonds. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





August15. August 8. Decrease 

See $464,918, 200 ee, — 606 83,119,400 
ree 46,363,000 545,800 *317,200 
“ 79,385,600 6308 7,175,300 
Deposits ......... 467.3 393, 700 477,164,500 9,770,800 
Circulation ...... 15,789,800 14,963,200 *826,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








re $46,863,000 $46,545,800 * $317,200 
Legal tenders 79,385,600 86,560,900 7,175,300 
Total reserve.. $126,248,600  $138,105,700 = $6,858,100 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 116,848,425 119,291,125 2,442,700 
Surpl's res'rve. $9,400,175 $13,815,575 $4,415,400 





* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


Aug. 17th, 1895—Surplus 
Aug. 18th, 18%4—Surplus 
—_ 19th, 1893—Deficit. 
Arg. Wth, 1892—Surplus.. 
Aug. 22d, i891—Surplus 


Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 
Clearings week ending August 15th. 
Clearings week ending August 8th... 


Balances week ending August 15th.. 
Balances week ending August 8th.......... 32,593,0 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady, clos- 


ing as follows: 





Bid. Asked 
PL ccinccusipekabmienestebesebasecububenenteebenn 92 
I 11234 113% 
ett fo eS 11234 1134¢ 
4s, Registered. . - 105 106 
4s, Coupons . -106 107 
5s, Registered --109 110 
5s, Coupons..... . 109 110 
2 3 | -eeeeereseeeraeee: 100 =e 
EE DER wicnscncsunubassseasesweineein 102 ee 
SU. vvccunasdianecsanenveckenuckel 101 oe 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates of sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 


ID. 5. nn tiereiecbeccnidcqeessessneeseeses 436 -644 
Sigh — pebsoenerecesednisons 487 
Cables nibaeesaeenvasehbees 4.87 






Documentary for payment.. 
Commercial, long 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





























Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked. 
= 95ps¥S5ns ebecsevescoese 1006 +4 “tie 
— can Exchange.......... it 4 
DE btbessenrveisvescssieten 291 230 aon 
Broad b Sereerreeeee 238 op “5 
Butchers’ and Drovers 139 112% sows 
Central National........ 13 13 ite 
Chase National..............+« 225 400 sone 
| aS 30u 230 310 
Chemical. . 4,105 4,000 eee 
462 500 sane 
Citizens’... 125 15 cone 
Columbia. . 185 175 188 
Commerce. oni ae 200 205 
Continental. ..........ccccceree 130 ona 
Corn mane - eens 27 
East River......... 121 soba 
Ele venth, Ward. 200 es 
eae 20 275 
Fifth Avenue........ 2,950 cis 
First National..... 2,850 cis 
First National of 8 100 see 
Fourteenth Street. 170 ioe 
Fourth National..... 160 175 
., _._ See 85 95 
Gallatin National. . 230 300 
Garfield National.. Saee 625 
German American. mee 112 
German Exchange 365 382 
Germania........ 380 see 
Greenwich.... 165 195 
Hanover......... 300 — 
Hide and Leathe +s % 
Hudson River........... ooee 157 ones 
~ “peed and Traders’...... 539 50 540 
i eer 19 sone 
Leather Manufacturers 19” one 
S, eee 120 esse 
Lincoln National 7 eee 
o—_ a 207 — 
221 200 ww 
190 ones 
25 4 140 
8 ones 180 
Merc nants’ 34 130 137 
Merchants’ Exchange.......- 114 110 pie 
Metropolis -. 430 400 wee 
Mount Morris 190 100 ~- 
Murray Hill 101 ween ee 
Nassau 152 _—— 1590 
New Amsterdam 180 190 eae 
New rk 233 220 240 
New York County............ 580 610 iwi 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 % ae 
New York Produce Ex....... 120 114 chek 
nee 112 105 115 
Nineteenth Ward. - 18 13 en 
North Americ 130 125 140 
Oriental. 192 = 200 
>acific 187 180 an 
_ ae #1 pal) v0 
MENT: cbcpeepcnusescesssneus 249 235 on 
| RCS 109 100 lu6 
DOEIINC.. 00055-0000 148% 130 i50 
Seaboard National 17: 170 174 
Second National... 350 425 tees 
Seventh National.... 113% i00 aks 
Shoe and Leather.... 7 90 95 
SE 315 epee oom 
Southern National 111% 105 
State of New York 107 104 
Third National....... 108 103 
Tradesmen’s....... 90 85 % 
| ab meg Ward 1% 130 
aabeneees 200 ARM 
U aon Square 1% 175 owe 
United States National 205 170 eseo 
Western National............. 111% 110 114 
West Sid 


BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending August 15th were as follows: 
American Exchange. uns | wrt enn &Traders’ 1% 
Commercial Merchan nts’ 134 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.. The New York Telephone Company 
is the name of the new company that 
has succeeded the Metropolitan Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company of this 
city. 

.There is such a vast amount of 
American silver certificates in Canada 
that a combined effort has been made 
by the city banks of Toronto to decrease 
the circulation of American bills. The 
Standard Bank of that city will accept 
American one dollar bills for only- 90 
cents. 


.A. J. Cassatt, the well-known 
Philadelphia capitalist, has recently 
been elected a director of the Metropol- 
itan Trust Company, of this city, of 
which Thomas Hillhouse is president 
and Beverly Chew secretary. The 
Metropolitan Trust Company has a 
capital and surplus of $2,000,000. 


. William C. McGibbon has been 
elected President of the Standard Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding the late Mar- 
velle W. Cooper. Mr. McGibbon is the 
head of the firm of McGibbon & Co., 
one of the old business houses in the 
neighborhood of Twenty-third Street, 
and was first to open a business house 
in Fifth Avenue, nearly thirty years 
ago. Horace H. Brockway has been 
elected a director of the Standard Na- 
tional Bank. 

....A report from Houghton, Mich., 
says that, owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion of finances and the uncertainty re- 


garding the future of the American mon- 
ey standard, the European capitalists 
who hold options on the four idle copper 
mines south of that place will drop the 
deal when the options expire next 
month. The consolidation would have 
interested nearly $1,000,000 capital and 
would have given steady employment to 
six hundred men. 


-The Murray Hill Bank, of this 
city, of which F. T. Hopkins is presi- 
dent and Albert H. Gale cashier, closed 
its doors last week pending an exami- 
nation of the condition of its affairs by 
F. D. Kilburn, State Superintendent of 
Banking. The free silver scare was de- 
pleting the deposits, and the surplus had 
been cut down to such an extent that the 
above action seemed necessary. A move- 
ment is on foot to get the resources of 
the bank in such shape that business will 
shortly be resumed, and we sincerely 
hope that such a step may be speedily 
reached. 


.Some manufacturers have re- 
cently thought it well to give their 
workmen an object lesson showing the 
fallacy of the free silver theory. They 
have, therefore, purchased Mexican 
dollars, which contain more silver than 
American dollars, at a cost of fifty-five 
cents each, and have paid their work- 
men in these at the rate of two Mexican 
dollars for one American dollar. When 
these Mexican dollars are offered at 
stores they are accepted at fifty cents 
each. It needs only one such exper- 
ience to learn what a fifty-cent dollar, 
American would do. 


. The Whittier Mills, in the vicin- 
ity of Atlanta, Ga., were built by 
Northern capitalists, and the head of 
the company is a Miss Whittier. She 
has been interested in cotton manufac- 
turing for several years, and is consid- 
ered an expert in the business. The 
mill contains 10,000 spindles, and the 
owners contemplate doubling its capac- 
ity ina short time. As might be ex- 
pected from the fact that a lady is at 
the head of the business, comfortable 
cottages have been built for the opera- 
tives, and the surroundings are made as 
attractive as possible. 


-The gold bond injunction, in 
which W. J. Bryan is the leading plain- 
tiff, last week submitted tothe Supreme 
Court, and its disposition will be 
watched with interest. Some months 
ago the city of Lincoln, at the instance 
of the City Council, voted $247,000 in 
refunding bonds. The Council marketed 
these bonds to ex-City Treasurer Ste- 
venson, a Clause being inserted providing 
for payment in gold. Beforethe papers 
were signed the Council was enjoined 
by Mr. Bryan and others, their conten- 
tion being that the statutes did not rec- 
ognize a gold bond, and that it should 
read ‘‘coin.” Judge Holmes, in Dis- 
trict Court decided in favor of Bryan, 
and from this decision the Council ap- 
pealed. 


.-The Hon. P. C. Jones has ar- 
rived in the United States from the 
Sandwich Islands to float the Hawaiian 
loan of $3,300,000, authorized by the 
Government after the defeat of the 
original Refunding bill of Minister 
Damon, introduced into the last Legis- 
lature. While the hope is generally 
expressed here that the loan may be 
successfully floated in the United States, 
yet many think the Refunding bill men- 
tioned would, had it been passed, been 
much better for Hawaii froma financial 
standpoint than the proposed loan. It 
is said by some that the Minister of Fi- 
nance and his Refunding bill were both 
set aside to favor the local moneyed 
men, who, it is charged, have some- 
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what more commercial than national 
patriotism. 


..-A correspondent writes us from 
Texas, that the corn crop will be a par- 
tial failure in that State, owing to alack 
of rain just when needed, but with the 
old corn left over from last year the 
home demand will be fully met. The 
prospects for a very large cotton crop 
were never better with one or two ex- 
ceptions. It is hoped that the crop will 
return to the State from $75,000,000 
upward. The price of cattle has ad- 
vanced, the grass is fine, and ranches 
are being restocked. The abundance 
of grass has resulted in putting up the 
price of cattle in the home market in a 
greater degree than the beef demand at 
the North would warrant for the pres- 
ent. The sheep industry is in a de- 
pressed condition, owing to the low 
price of wool. The sound business 
men of the State, irrespective of party, 
are for the single gold standard. 


.Reports from Berlin indicate 
that German bimetallists are planning 
fresh activities. Encouraged by the 
Emperor's recent study of currency 
problems, the bimetallists of the Reichs- 
tag propose this autumn to take a census 
on the subject. Three members of the 
German Government, including the 
Chancellor, had expressed a desire to 
reopen negotiations with England early 
next spring. ‘‘Seeing, however,’’ the 
dispatch states, ‘‘the strong views of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
apathy of even Mr. Balfour when bi- 
metallism becomes a question of pub- 
lic policy, the German approaches 
stand a small chance of success.’’ The 
bimetallists in London are said to be 
keeping quiet, waiting for the influence 
of the Populist movement in this coun- 
try to subside. 


.Consul Caughy, reporting to the 
Department of State on the fruit trade 
of Sicily, says that the season of 1895- 
*96, now drawing to aclose, will leave 
behind it a record that will have no 
rival in the history of the industry. 
Over two anda half million boxes were 
exported with an average loss of one 
dollar per box. The cause of this de- 
plorable condition is an indiscriminate 
distribution of letters of credit among 
people who were absolutely irresponsi- 
ble. This resulted in the shipment of 
fruit of the commonest quality and in 
enormous quantities. The heavy loss 
did not fall upon the shippers. While 
over $2,500,000 has been lost by im- 
porters and bankers in the United States 
since October last, there has not been 
a single failure in Messina. The rem- 
edy for the existing evils rests with the 
bankers and consignees, and that is the 
sending of inspectors to the ports of 
Messina, Palermo and Catani. Such 
a system will insure the shipment of 
better qualities of fruit to the United 
States. 


- The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 

600 shares Phila. and Reading Rd. Co., sec- 
ond assessment paid, reorganization 
certificate of deposit................2-5- 9 

$25,000 Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Ry. 
Co., 4% 100-year adjustment bonds, due 


NE iin 468s och ge suse eumdeneneschesd 3058 
$20,000 Ore. Improv. Co. cons. mort. 5% 
bowls, Gwe 609)... .000060c00008 7% and 7% 
$14,000 Wilkesbarre and East. Rd. Co. first 
mort. 5% gold bonds, due 1942........ 64%4 
$4,500 N. Y. and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. 6% 
I, WN SIRE vn sae scccsienccesasecen 42 
8 shares United States Trust Co........ 1,060: 
20 shares N. Y., O. and West. Ry. Co. 
MN icmcdbescksskaesaberseehuaneeneue 113% 
1o shares Atch., Topeka and Santa Fé Ry. 
ON ee eee Sn we alan 15% 
$5,000 Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf Rd- 
Co., first mort. bonds..............-- 263% 


$6,500 N. Y. Suburb. Water Co. first mort. 5% 
gold bonds, due 1925.....+-+sereeereee OS 
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32shares Iowa Central Rd. Co., pref... .2154 

to shares Southern Ry. Co., 4 = ERS 7% 

$10,000 St. L. and San Fran y- Co. cons. 
PS PE errr ee 27 


. W. E. Curtis has this to say re- 
garding the city of Duluth: 


‘*Few people know that Duluth hasthe 
largest flouring mill in the world, with a 
capacity of 8,500 barrels a day, and the 
largest saw mill, even greater than any at 
Minneapolis; that she turned out 7,843,- 
345 barrels of flour last year, and cut 500,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, 83,000,000 shingles 
and 88,000,000 lath. The greatest ore 
dock inthe world is here, which handled 
over 3,000,000 tons last year. The peo- 
ple of Duluth have $860,000 invested in 
sixty-five churches, some of them being 
handsome examples of architecture, and 
$1,661,000 invested in schoolhouses, one 
of which, the high school, is said to be 
the finest public school building in the 
world, altho Detroit has one under con- 
struction that will surpass it in some im- 
provements as well as exceed it in cost. 
They are taking on the airs of a city here 
and a permanent look. Fine brick and 
stone residences are being erected, and 
Superior Street for a distance is lined 
with ten-story blocks. The appearance 
of newness is rubbing off. There are 
clubs and boulevards and parks, but it 
will be a long time yet before the city is 
complete. But, as an Irish friend once 
remarked—it might have been John Fin- 
erty—Where can you find in America 
modern buildings that are as old as the 
ancient ruins of Rome?” 


.... Superintendent Kilburn, of the 
State Banking Department, has tabu- 
lated the reports of the financial oper- 
ations of the twenty-five New York City 
savings banks, and the fourteen savings 
banks in Brooklyn. The reports are 
for the year ended June j3oth last. 
Compared with the reports for the year 
ended June 3oth, 1895, this year’s re- 
ports show that in New York City the 
total resources of the savings banks 
have increased $24,500,000; the amount 
due depositors has increased $26, 200,- 
ooo; the surplus has decreased $1,700, - 
ooo; and the number of depositors has 
increased 38,997. In Brooklyn the total 
resources of savings banks have increased 
$6,700,000; the amount due depositors 
has increased $6,800,000; the surplus 
has decreased $105,270; and the num- 
ber of depositors has increased 9,629. 
Superintendent Kilburn’s table shows 
the following statistics: 


NEW YORK CITY SAVINGS BANKS. 


TOtal TOGOMTOESS 6.0.0.2 occseseseis $441,975,394 
Due depositors...............+06- 392,622,547 
Other Tiabdilities. ..........0- 0000 re 4 
MR Geese enecnivasinckwcm<svesss 49, 347,486 
OE ee ee 302 
Number accounts opened during 

YORE. cccccccsesccccccccccccces 178,072 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


year 139,075 
Amount deposited during year. .$108,225,810 


Amount withdrawn during year. 95,670,278 
Amount of interest credited de- 

SN cicivissnusseces<s'e 13,646,420 
Current expenses of banks...... 1,153,240 
BROOKLYN BANKS. 

Total resources..............+++-$131,830,449 
BPRS GORGIOEB. oo 000s ccccccceess 115,504,925 
Other liabilities.................. 30,317 
ESOP EE eer ee 16,229,206 
TROD ROCOUMES, 00 000c00sce0000s 290, 376 
ae accounts opened during 
ee sStnens- keen caberetsicaus 52,003 
Number accounts closed during 
MING s 449608 066066065 b<0 sass 42,374 
hasbent deposited during year.. $34,241,184 
Amount withdrawn during year. 31,397,362 
Amount of interest credited de- 
NE EEE ++ 3,956,183 
Current expenses of banks...... 371,739 








We have been at much pains to genpese a 
reliable list of bonds and _ stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 


Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission for 
cash or on er. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





cn TRADERS’ ORATION AL, BANK. _" 
at Provide the 8 of Rhode Islan 
ea th up pa affairs. All note + 8 and Ry ae 


1° A iy oy hereby notified 
Silay pea 


claims 
EDwik ee HT, Cashier, 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment  Seeurities. 


8ST. 
APITAL © = @ §%: 000. 
CAE PLUS eee 000. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS, 
W.YWoung, = = «© 


George President. 
Luther Kountze,e = #£Vice-President. 
JamesTimpson, «= 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,~- «= « Treasurer. 


Secretary. 
iams, ‘Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 
CQUMMITTER. 


‘William P. Elliott, = « 
Clark Will 


Charies D. peer, Se. Jr. ia 


pe oy yer, ae Kountze, 
Henderson ‘comes Timpson, 
% Hentenard A. iMccuray. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. k, 

William . Gustav E, EK 
Dumont Ciarke, Luther Kountze, 
Charies D. Dickey,Jr, Chariton T. 
William P. Di Lewis Ma: 
David Dows,Jr., Theodore Morford, 

siaie, Haar dase 
<a 
GardinerG. tubpara, George W. Young 


Better than Sovereigns, 


because more portable ; 


Better than Bank of England Notes, 
because issued from £1 up. 

Cheque Resk Cheques Negotiable 
everyw 

Circular tells their advantages. 

Agency of the United States Cheque 
Bank, Ld. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 WwW all | Stes | New York. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


United States Trust 0o., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is euthorined to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 

James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Presa. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WiLiraM H. Macy, JR., 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Ww. D. SLOANE, 


Joun A. STEWART, 
JounN HARSEN RHOADES, A 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Georee F. VietTor, 
Joun Crossy Brown, |W. WALDorRF Astor, 
EDWARD CoopPER, Jamus § STILLMAN, 
W. BaYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, |JoHN J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, ma Lorp, 
ALEX. E. ORR, OuN 8. KENNEDY, 

D. O. aoe. 


Gustav H. ScHwas, 
|F RANK LYMAN, 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; 
President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
D DELAFIELD, view President ; 

8. HiewoR” Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN, 
Ase’t Cashier. 


he National Park Bank of New York. 
Qaptent. ee 8: , rt 





STU yVESART 


Hoyt, Edw: 

"eye Richard Delaneld, usnete R. vt 
on John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George F red- 
erick Vi etor, 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - 5,800. 

I icttancncevcencqeontssesvesssseessed $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 

deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 

pony of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 


anking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
— +» and 








Amount of issue limited 

i — CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 

XECU JTORS, ETC., ARE PERMATTED 

BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 
DIVIDENDS. | 


YHICAGO AXP ALTON RAILROAD co. 
—CuHIcaao, Lll., August 896. Notice.—A quar- 
terly dividend of two DOLL ARS per share has this 
day been declared on the perferred and Common Stock 
of this Company tm on the first day of September 
next, to the stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness hours on the 10th inst. 
The dividend on shares registered in New York will 
be paid at the office of the Com eer’ 8 Agents, Messrs. 
pie Morgan & Company, 44 Pine Street, New York 
the dividend on shares registered in Chicago will 
be paid at the office of the be ig of the Company. 
>. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 

BUSINESS progress has been rendered 
difficult the past week by the tightness 
of the commercial money market, to 
which reference is made more in detail 
in another part of this issue, and by the 
oppressive heat. The improved politi- 
cal feeling did not offset the conditions 
stated. Railroad earnings are about 3% 
smaller than a year ago, and bank clear- 
ings reflect even more plainly the con- 
traction of general business. They 
show a decrease of 5% from last year 
and 154% from 1892, the last year in 
which the country enjoyed really full 
business prosperity in the summer sea- 
son. These figures mean a great deal. 
Chief complaint from business is that 
there is little buyjng, and this week 
the buying power was not increased. 
It is limited by the low price of wheat 
and other cereals, upon which the 
poor Government crop report exerted 
only a temporary sustaining influence. 
The report was not fully credited, and 
the markets declined again after a brief 
rally. In the iron market transactions 


aine. 
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throughout the country in nearly 
all lines have been-small, and the 
difficulty in arranging credits is being 
severely felt. Any pressure of goods 
carries prices down sharply, and there 
has been some cutting of wages, with 
very irregularemployment for workers. 
The weekly capacity of iron furnaces 
in blast was reduced 20,000 tons in July, 
and is now probably down to about 150,- 
ooo tons. Stocks of pig iron are increas- 
ing. A conservative estimate is that 
in iron manufactured goods the demand 
is taking from 50 to 75% of the average 
monthly output current up to the end 
of the half year. The week brought no 
improvement in the wool market, in 
which sales are moderate and prices 
heavy on all lines. More foreign wool 
has been moved. The leather market 
is stagnant, except for the export in- 
quiry for the acid grades of hemlock. 
Sugar is steady, with refiners free buy- 
ers of raws. Cotton was a shade 
stronger on reports of injury to the 
crop, some of which were credited. 
The dry-goods trade was quiet for both 
cotton and woolen goods, tho in cotton 
there has been a further curtailment of 
production. 


= READING NOTICES. 


“Tue Christian Observer, in its issue of July isth, 
= this pertinent emi om regarding the New 
oe, Conservatory of Music at Boston, Mass.: 

ere is no institution in America more fully im- 
bued with a musical atmosphere. Concerts, lec- 
tures and general classes provide advantages which 
any music student will not tail to appreciate, and 
give to the youn performer an experience which is 
of inestimable value. 


VELVETEEN BINDING. 


VELVETEEN BINDING, as we all know, is now the 
accepted dress skirt binding. I notice that the 
famous S. H. & M. velveteen binding can be pur- 
chased with a row of featherbone combined with it, 
all made together and ready to sew on, thus afford- 
ing a perfect binding and extender at the same time. 
I was rejoiced to see it because I always recom- 
mend arow of featherbone on the bottom of the 
dress skirt, and with the S. H.& M. and featherbone 
combined, it is so easy to finish the gown. A great 
mistake is to buy velveteen by the yard and cut it 
up into strips for skirt binding. It is not every vel- 
veteen that is suited for skirt bindin It needs a 
certain length of Le 7 strength o back. I was 
once told that the S. ople were a lon 
time securing a a Ad that could be depended 
upon for uniform excellence in these respects, and 
when they found it they took the whole output 
of the velveteen, and thus their binding can always 
be depended upon. It is strong, neatly joined, and 
comes in every conceivable color. with or without 
the featherbone addition.— Exchange. 








eoaeaeees 
O’N EILL’S, 


6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 





The Most Popular Department Store in the United States. 


BUYING BY MAIL 


With ‘‘O’Neill’s,’ 
tem can make it. 


’ comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail sys- 
We believe no store in the United States is so well equipped 
for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. 


Say what you want to 


our Mail Order Department and you have it by the speediest postal delivery in 
the World. A host of hints as to qualities and prices of all manner of personal 


and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


which we issue Semi-Annually, and mail free to any address outside of 
New York City. 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter Edition. 
6th Avenue, 


H. O'Neill &z Co., 2oth to 21st St., 


Send for it. 


New York. 
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BOGUS PAINTS AND OILS. 


One might well think that the long prevailing 
cheapness of pure white lead and linseed oil would 
make the adulteration or imitation of either of these 
articles an ore business. It is, therefore, 
surprising to find, by careful inquiry, that the mar- 
ket is still largely supplied with imitation leads and 
worthless compounds, masquerading as ‘‘ pure lead 
in oil,”’ or under other misleading and fictitious labels, 
and that adulterated linseed oil, or bogus oils con- 
taining no linseed, are to be found in almost every 
interior town. We donot mean toimply, by this 
geographical distinction, that the New York market 
is free from this class of oils, but their manufacture 
and sale appear to be much more extensive else- 
where. 

For years the paints brought most conspicuously 
to the notice of the consumer have been the ready 
mixed products, and the demand for these com- 
younds has opened a field for fraud that has been 
losgely occupied by the cheapest mixtures. These 
have, in the long run, proved costly to the consumer, 
and have caused him, for the lack of a correct un- 
derstanding of the relation which such paints bear 
to pure pigments, either to regard the whole list of 
latter-day paints with distrust, or to place himself 
unreservediy at the mercy of the paint quack. Un- 
fortunately, the consumer naturally knows but little 
concerning the qualities which make a paint most 
desirable 1or use under certain conditions, and is 
seldom led to make personal investigation of the 
subject. His information has, therefore, been gained 
mainly from the circulars of the mixed paint manu- 
facturers, which have been largely directed against 
lead, or from the dealer in paints with whom he 
dealt, in whose intelligence and integrity he has a 
blind trust. To the extent that these representations 
have persuaded him to believe that ready mixed 
compounds are better than pure lead, or to trust the 
statements of some unknown maker as to the quality 
of his product, just so far they have left him a pre 
to unscrupulous mixers and vendors. The seouit 
has been experiences such as to make him distrustful 
of all paints whatsoever. 

The agama thus brought about for the makers 
of honest goods doing some educational work among 
consumers, as well as among those dealers who have 
no special familiarity with paints, but handle them 
simply as merchandise, has been apparent to many, 
but few have undertaken the work. Two years ago 
the National Lead Company began such a work in 
the advertising columns of the class of publications 
which reached the homes of consumers, and any one 
familiar with the business, who has observed the 
character of the advertising, cannot have failed to 
be impressed with the benefit which it is likely to 
exert upon the trade asa whole. The Company, from 
its prominent position among the industrial corpora- 
tions of the country, and with the prestige of the 
long line of old-established brands of white lead 
which it controls, was in a position to speak with 
authority upon this subject, and when it took up the 
cudgel in behalf of ro white lead it began an edu- 
cational effort which was certain to command atten- 
tion. 

The Company in its utterances has shown no an- 
tagonism to any form of paint, except those based 
upon unscientific methods and misleading claims, 
but has supported the position which the more in- 
telligent and honest painters have assumed. On the 
other hand, the plain facts concerning paint adul- 
terations with which the. consumer has thus been 
made familiar have led to a keener discrimination on 
his part in favor of pure and durable paints for his 
buildings. The efforts of the Company, in the 
course it has taken and followed with no little bold- 
ness, have, therefore, been equally for the public 
benefit and that of the makers and distributors of 
honest paints. They might well encourage more of 
the latter to similar effort, in which the makers of 
pure linseed oil <9 join with salutary effect upon 
the quality of much of the oil that is soid to consum- 
ers throughout the country. 

The combinations of mineral and non-drying ani- 
mal and vegetable oils sold in many localities, if em- 
ployed in the mixing of paints, however pure the 
pigment may be, cannot fail to yield disappointin 
results on wood oriron work. If the claim that suc 
oils are pure linseed is unchallenged, the reputation 
of pure oils as a vehicle for paint is damaged, and 
the opportunity for makers of the cheap compounds 
is correspondingly widened. The value of a paint 
depends equally upon the integrity of the pigment 
and of the oil, and the adulteration of either cannot 
fail to be damaging to both. 

At the same time, the safety of dealers, no less 
than of consumers, lies in the use of such paints and 
oils as bear the brands of makers whose reputation 
and commercial standing are known and are beyond 
question. The most successful dealers and painters 
of the country to-day are those who have confined 
themselves to goods from makers whose guaranty of 
purity could be unhesitatingly accepted, and their 
success proves how largely the public use and toler- 
ation of inferior products ts the result of ignorance 
rather than choice.—O7/, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


NEW YORK IN SUMMER. 

In these torrid summer days it is interesting to 
note the swarms of peopie flocking to the ferries and 
railroad depots, bound for near-by summer resorts, 
all anxious for the cool breezes by the seashore or in 
country hills and valleys. This is the general course 
of summer life with the more fortunate of city resi- 
dents. But few, however. know that such comforts, 
even in increased measure, can be enjoyed right in 
the heart of this great city. 

It is interesting to observe the excellent results at- 
tained by foresight on the part of great hotel builders 
in this direction. For instance, the owner of the 
Majestic Hotel contemplated that this structure 
should not only be a luxurious home during the 
months of the year when city hotels are usually 
crowded, but that it should also be a pleasant abode 
during the heated term of the summer. To this end 
the entire plan and lay-out of this house is so arranged 
as to afford currents of air from all directions. But 
chief among its attractions as a summer residence 
are the luxurious rustic gardens on the top of this 

at structure, at an altitude of 165 feet above curt 
evel. The hotel management say that the efforts 
of the projector of this building have been rewarded 
to such a degree that guests of the hotel who had 
sought the seashore and country for their wonted 
summer outing have returned to the hotel with a de- 
termination to make it their permanent homes for 
the summer, as the advantages here offered so far 
excel in comfort, luxury and pleasant surroundings 
anything they met in the country.—Mailand Ex- 
press. 


A WELL-KNOWN TYPEWRITER. 


Tue professional man can no longer get along 
without a typewriter than the farmer can get along 
without a olwies machine. The typewritcr is now 
an absolute necessity in every business house, and 
with every professional man who wishes to keep 
abreast with the times. Among the well-known 
typewriters none is more popular than the Caligraph, 
manufactured by the American Writing Machine 
Company of 237 Broadway, this cy. me very 
interesting information can be obtained regarding 
the machines sold by this company by writing for 
the interestin, i hlets which will be sent to the 
subscribers of HE INDEPENDENT. One of the nicest 
typewriter catalogues ever issued is a part of the 
— matter that will be sent on request. If you 

ave any thought of using a typewriter, don’t fail 
to write to the Kmerionn Writing Machine Co. 





DIED. 


CaMERON.—August 4th, at his home in Albany, N. Y., 
the Rev, Leroy LEARNED CAMERON, aged twenty- 
geven years, 
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Insurance. 
Death Cost in Life Insurance. 


‘* DEATH cost in life insurance is as in- 
exorable asdeath itself. No system will 
ever be complete that does not provide 
for meeting this demand, and no system 
will ever be able to evade it and its inex- 
orable laws, however vigorously it may 
endeavor to hide them.”’ 


This is the opening sentence—abso- 
lutely and literally true—in an article 
by the editor of the Guardian. This 
article, because it is written by a gen- 
tleman whom all assessment society ad- 
vocates must accept as an authority and 
because it is in line with propositions of- 
ten laid down in these columns, we desire 
to condense somewhat. Its writer, Mr. 
George D. Eldridge, formerly represent- 
ed level-premium insurance but saw fit 
to turn his Guardzan tothe advocacy of 
the assessment plan; he has also been 
an officer of the Mutual Reserve Asso- 
ciation, is a prominent figure at assess- 
ment conventions, and is notable for 
clearly seeing and frankly saying that 
reserves must be provided. 

Death-cost payments, he argues, can 
never make life insurance unduly bur- 
densome, for if that could’ be so insur- 
ance would be impracticable; the barrier 
to success is unnecessary expenses alone. 
In new business lies the greatest danger. 
That is worth paying for, at its value 
to the person already insured; but he 
cannot afford to pay more than that, 
merely for the sake of belonging to the 
largest or the most rapidly growing 
company. He says: 

‘*Several of the natural premium com- 
panies have called, or are liable in the 
near future to call, for larger payments 
on mortuary account from their older 
members. Inthe natural course of events 
this is inevitable, for the simple reason 
that the liability to death increases with 
increasing age, whether the company be 
conducted on the natural-premium or 
level-premium plan, and if life insurance 
is to be given that death cost must be 
met. If a policy holder has elected to 
pay his death-cost as it accrues, or as it 
accrues with a slight overpayment to 
counteract fluctuations or meet emergen- 
cies, then he haschosen to retain the pay- 
ments of the future until they are needed, 
instead of paying partially in advance to 
the end that he may be partially relieved 
in the future. If a man has a payment 
to make, the present value of which is 
$1,000, he might choose to make it at 
once, and thus pay simply $1,000, or he 
might choose to make it in ten equal pay- 
ments of $123.35 each, or in decreasing 
payments beginning with $157.26 and end- 
ing witn $82.77, or in increasing pay- 
ments, the first of which would be $87.48 
and the last $166.21. Whichever method 
he selects, he has paid the equivalent of 
each or either of the other methods, and 
it would certainly be a preposterous claim 
for him to set up, when he was called 
upon to pay the $166.21, that he was pay- 
ing too much, because the payment was 
more than double the first one, or because 
had he selected equal payments he would 
now be called on for $123.35 only. The 
simple lesson of this is that if the policy 
holder is protected against the payment 
of unnecessary sums, his method of pay- 
ment cannot make a difference in the 
death-cost of his insurance, and that 
whatever method of payment he may se- 
lect, if he pays for what he gets, and gets 
what he pays for, he pays the equivalent 
under the one method of the payments 
under the other, for the reason that he 
pays the cost and nothing more.” 

This was written a year ago, and its 
prophecy of increased mortuary calls 
has been in the interval fulfilled. Over 
and over we have said—especially in 


reply to the triumphant plea which 
used to be presented, unanswerably 
those who offered it thought, that 
insurance had actually been had, during 
a term of years, for the rates we had 


pronounced impracticably low—that it 
is of no arithmetical consequence when 
or how the mortuary cost is paid, but 
that it must be paid. Expenses aside, 
it is $1,000 for $1,000, and it must be 
paid in, or the $1,000 cannot be paid 
out. This is on the average and in the 
long run, of course. The only escape 
for any one is to be among the early 
dying or have his insurance clipped. 
The trouble in practice is that people 
start in at the low temporary rate, pre- 
ferring it for its lightness, and then 
grumble, later on, when they are called 
upon to pay more, not reflecting that 
they are asked for only what they might 
have paid before but chose to retain as 
really aloan. As Mr. Eldridge puts it, 
‘‘the weakness of rates of premium 
that imply [require ?] future ‘ncrease is 
hopefulness. The company hopes that 
its experience will be especially favora- 
ble and that therefore the increase may 
be prevented or, at least, delayed. The 
agent hopes that the increase may not 
take place at all, or may at least be 
postponed until the policy holder has 
rorgotten what the agent told him. The 
policy holder hopes that the rate is ad- 
equate.’’ And besides, continues Mr. 
Eldridge, the policy holder almost al- 
ways, and the agent too frequently, 
knows nothing about life insurance ex- 
cept that level-premium rates are too 
high, and so they guess in their own 
favor, and the very mystery which seems 
to surround the subject is itself an at- 
traction. Yet, altho gradually, ‘‘the 
business man is learning that level- 
premium companies cannot make good 
their estimates of results, that assess- 
ment companies must collect adequate 
rates if losses are to be paid, and that 
life insurance is amenable to business 
principles.” 


A Dissolving View. 


IN what we have heretofore said of 
the vacuous form—a formless form—of 
insurance known as the bogus Lloyds, 
we have tried to impress the fact that 
Lloyds policies are very good, altho not 
so cheap as none at all, until a fire oc- 
curs; when need comes to realize upon 
them the trouble is likely to begin. If 
things are going on swimmingly at the 
Lloyds office and it seems expedient to 
pay out money for continued smooth- 
ness and good repute, the policy holder 
with a claim to collect may collect it 
without much difficulty; if the condi- 
tion is otherwise, he is likely—or, if 
you choose a milder word, is liable—to 
find that instead of a good check he 
has a lawsuit. More accurately, we 
should say a long string of lawsuits; 
for it must never be forgotten that 
Lloyds liability is several and not joint, 
so that if there is one responsible sub- 
scriber he pays only for himself and is 
in nowise liable for the twenty who are 
judgment-proof. 

Besides, there are several yet unset- 
tled questions as to how far the power-of- 
attorney is binding. This document is in 
the custody of the Lloyds agent; the pol- 
icy buyer does not understand it, or have 
any security that it will be preserved 
and be forthcoming when wanted in an 
emergency, nor does he even see it; he 
acts upon that trustfulness, of the be- 
lieve-everything-said-to-you sort, which 
is sO common in buying insurance. 
Such confiding trust, which buys in- 
surance stuff because the price asked is 
low, and puts out savings upon ‘‘invest- 
ment’’ because the interest rate prom- 
ised is high, is very pleasant for a time, 
just as some dreams are. If people 
would only remember that Lloyds, like 
all bogus affairs, exist to receive money 
and not to pay it, they would save 
themselves loss. 

As we were saying, these unsettled 
questions concern both the policy 
buyer, as relating to his remedy, and 
the subscriber, as relating to his liabil- 
ity and whether he may not in some 
cases be involved more than he realizes 
or intends. There is a recent incident 
which bears upon the remedy available 
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for the policy holder. A firm of agents 
who were attorneys for three Lloyds, 
the South and North American, the 
New York and Chicago, and the Bank- 
ers and Merchants, seem to have come 
to their end, one partner having as- 
signed and disappeared. A few weeks 
later, the following circular letter, 
which is worth printing in full as a 
study and a precedent, was sent out to 
policy holders by subscribers: 


‘* Dear Sir:—We, the undersigned, sev- 
erally, whose respective names were 
printed upon certain policies of insurance 
known as ‘New York and Chicago 
Lloyds,’ issued by Whipple & Co as attor- 
neys, without admitting any liability on 
our part or right of Whipple & Co. to use 
our names as underwriters, beg to notify 
you as follows, viz.: 

‘*That the firm of Whipple & Co. has 
been dissolved, the whereabouts of the 
members of such firm are now unknewn, 
and its affairs have passed into the hands 
of a receiver pursuant to an order of the 
Supreme Court of New York. That a 
number of the alleged underwriters upon 
the policies of such Lloyds are insolvent 
and have unsatisfied judgments against 
them; others deny their liability; and 
each underwriter has claims for losses 
presented against him approximating 
$3,000, the maximum amount for which 
he is liable under the terms of all policies 
That additional losses are bound to oc- 
cur, as policies now outstanding aggre- 
gate approximately $2,000,000. That in 
case of loss youl probably will not be 
able to recover any substantial portion of 
it. We, therefore, individually and sev- 
erally, beg to deny any liability upon 
your policy and to notify you that we, 
severally, to the extent that we are con- 
cerned (if concerned at all), have canceled 
our names and responsibilities (if any) 
upon your policy of insurance No. —— 
issued to you covering property at above 
location, and hereby give you notice of 
such cancellation, and also that we have 
severally canceled the power or authority 
(if any) which said Whipple & Co., or 
any member of such firm, ever had to 
receive a summons or otherwise act for 
or represent us. Your canceled policy 
should be returned to Willard N. Baylis, 
37 and 39 Liberty Street, New York, 
N. Y., with a statement of the portion of 
your premium which you deem unearned. 
We write this letter so that you may 
know the facts and protect yourself by 
other insurance.” 


The especially interesting features in 
this document are the reserving of any 
admission of right in Whipple & Co. 
to use the signers’ names at all; its 
reference to ‘‘the alleged’’ under- 
writers; its statement that a number 
of such ‘‘alleged’’ are insolvent and 
have unsatisfied judgments against 
them; its notice that each signer denies 
his liability and cancels his responsibil- 
ity if he ever had any; and especially 
the notice of cancellation of the power 
of attorney, if any ever existed. This 
is signed by twenty of the underwriters, 
and in view of the statement that some 
in the total list are insolvent we copy 
the total list: 

Clarence H. Mackay, Director of the 
Commercial Cable Company; Oliver L. 
Jones, capitalist, Cold Spring Harbor, 
L.I.; Jesse Carll, shipbuilder, North- 
port, L. I.; Edward Thompson, of the 
Edward Thompson Publishing Company, 
Chicago, lll., and Northport, L. I.; A. R. 
Maicas, of Maicas & Co., New York 
City; C. A. Klotz, of W. T. Klotz & 
Brother’s Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; B. 
Spaulding De Garmendia, of B. Spaulding 
De Garmendia Brothers, New York City; 
E. T. Martin, of Henry W. Peabody & 
Co., New York City; Alejandro Santos, 
Consul-General of Bolivia, New York 
City; H. B. Jagoe, of the West Shore 
Railroad, 363 Broadway, New York City; 
William P. Ferguson, of the American 
Forcite Powder Manufacturing Company, 
New York City; Edward Carll, retired, 
Huntington, L. I.; Ferd Valentine, of 
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Valentine Brothers, New York City; J. 
Dobson Good, of Valentine Brothers, 
New York City; W. S. Valentine, Gener- 
al Manager of the Honduras Railroad 
Company, New York City; John T. Fen- 
lon, lawyer, 261 Broadway, New York 
City; C. F. Parraga, of Parraga Broth- 
ers, New York City; Samuel F. Myers, of 
Ss. F. Myers & Co.. New York City; Ste- 
phen H. Mills, ship chandler, New York 
City; Louis Spero, of Spero Brothers, 
New York City; William H. Brower, 66 
Front Street, New York City; A. L. 
Fulenwider, Secretary of the East Bir- 
mingham Iron Roofing and Corrugating 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. 
Jacobs, 271 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn 
N. Y.; Joseph L. Parraga, of Whipple & 
Co., New York City; David F. Casey, of 
Whipple & Co. New York City; Henry S. 
Brush, of H. S. & J. M. Brush, Hunting- 
on, L. I.; E. B. Orcutt, Jr., of Orcott & 
‘Dougherty, New York City; F. A. Pellas, 
merchant, Greytown, Nicaragua; T. E. 
Besosa, of Besgsa & Co., New York City; 
Pedro J. Besosa, of Besosa & Co., New 
York City; Francis H. Tobias, 60 Broad- 
way, New York City; J. V. Spero, of 
Spero Brothers, New York City. 

How far these subscribers were 
knowingly bound, or how far they were 
legally, or whether any power of attor- 
ney was ever given, we have no means 
of knowing; hence whether this letter 
is an attempt to creep out of a genuine 
liability or an honest disavowal we can- 
not assume to say. In either case, it 
is very interesting and illustrative. 


The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company in the City 
of New York. 


Ir gives us very much pleasure to 
publish a letter from President Burford 
of the United States Life Insurance 
Conpany. No one who knows the 
above-named company, which has been 
well known in this city for forty-six 
years, would make the mistake of sup- 
posing it was in any way connected with 
the United States Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation referred to in the telegram sent 
from Albany last week. Many assess- 
ment societies trade on the similarity of 
their own name with the name of some 
well-known life insurance company; but 
even such a dishonest practice does the 
fraudulent company little good, as it is 
only a question of a few years before it 
dies a natural death. President Bur- 
ford’s letter is as follows: 


‘*New York, August 12th, 1896. 
‘*To ouR AGENTS: 

‘“Gentlemen:—We quote yo: the follow- 
ing. which appears in to-day’s issue of 
the New York Times: 

‘**WOULD WIND UP ITS AFFAIRS. 


‘* “STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 

REPORTS ON UNITED LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

us A.LBany, August 11th.—State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, James F. Pierce, 
to-day transmitted to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral the examiner’s report in the matter 
of the United Life Association of New 
York City, as king that he take such 
action that the affairs of the Association 
would be wound up atthe earliest day 
possible. 

“The Association has been given 
ample opportunity by the department to 
present some feasible plan which would 
prevent the necessity of this action; but 
up to date has been unable to do so. 

‘“«* The examiner’s report shows that on 
the twenty-third of July the Association 
had actual assets of $2,552.49, with total 
actual liabilities of $61,585, and contin- 
gent liabilities of $119,250.’ 

‘* Most of you are aware that at various 
times we have suffered more or less in- 
jury by the confounding of our corporate 
title with that of the company referred 
to above, and others whose titles are 
somewhat similar to ours. Not only has 
this misapprehension existed among 
agents and policy holders, but we have 
even at times been incautiously injured 


by unverified reports quoted inthe insur- 
ance press in which the United States 
Life Insurance Company was very incon- 
siderately credited with the evils and 





THE 


shortcomings of certain assessment as- 
sociations whose names bore a close sim- 
ilarity to ours. 

‘*Wethink that the matterthus brought 
carefully to your attention will enable 
you to guard us very largely against the 
consequences of any misrepresentation 
that may be made by agents of other 
companies who may injure us by simply 
being careless in their references. 

‘* We propose to send a copy of this to 
the insurance press, so that they may 
take such precaution as they deem nec- 
essary to avoid attributing to us the 
shortcomings of others. 

‘* Yours very truly, 
‘GEORGE H. BURFORD, 
‘* President.” 


A Word ti to site West from the 
East. 


OnE of the brightest insurance papers 
is The Orzental, published by the Orient 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. From the August number are 
taken these words, which have a direct 
bearing on the discussion of the silver 
question: 


‘*Every mile of railroad throughout 
the whole western expanse has been 
built by Eastern capital. It may be said 
railroad stocks have been watered, and 
large amounts of money have been made 
in their construction. This is probably 
true; but, on the other hand, what 
would the farming lands of those States 
west of the Mississippi be worth to-day 
were it not for the railroads? The prob- 
ability is, several States now prosperous 
would have had no existence at all. 

‘*Nor is this all. Hardly a_ school- 
house on those vast prairies but has been 
helped with Eastern money. The Orient 
has for years invested in school bonds of 
that section, in most cases taking those 
of small denominations, averaging from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundred 
dollars, which would cover the cost of 
the whole building. Many times have 
we waited patiently for our interest long 
after it was due; in some cases, as long 
as three years after the bond had ma- 
tured before any payment was made. 
We are only one corporation in many 
that have furnished money for similar 
purposes. Does this look like unfriend- 
liness, or a desire to overreach the in- 
habitants of those sections ?” 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital...............-..0004 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

I OB ooo cscccccccccscsccssosve 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus....................000 2,025,808 13 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... py ee 13 


Gress ASHEtS..... 22.20.6062 cee ee ee 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


7,216,828 25 








Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


aS eon sae ihe for either paid-up policy 
or exten 


this Comonns, ae communicate with Lg Presi ent, at 
ce 





the Home O 2 Broadway, New York 
OFFICERS: 
President. 
. Secr 
= assistant Sec: we wad y. 
m, & a 
i vaeanctsvcoccaccdnagecnecaed xhier . 
PE err Medical te tor. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Pre BAR. 1 Builder. 


a 
.H. PERKINS, Jr.. Pres. Amp. & Traders’ Nat. =. 
JAMES R. PLUM. Leather 
Ed 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











pg re $25,297,583 62 
ME ie cvccicsencnscscccscrerevesecss 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment ge ies issued. 
ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every J pany has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
surance values ol — the insured is 
entitled by Tne Massachusetts Sta 
Pamphlets, rates and values cae — ‘age sent on appli 
plicati ion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, rresident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst See 


~ AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

PP gu 

Midarcencecdcésocncvacccoavessececense - $5004 R= 

owacccccccccccccccece 09,1 tT 89 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 18%, $2,409,584 533 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE 


1896. 
FIDEUITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORK. ' 
Casualty Iusurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
| a a ome ACCIDENT, — 


M BOILER ELEVATOR 
dagteae Liability and Burglary Policies. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATioy, 
35,973,402.39. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, 


(LIMITED,) 
OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. ..............00000+ -.- $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F orfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W.ANDERSON Cen. Agent. 
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| GENTEEL POVERTY. 


OF all kinds of poverty this is, in some 
respects, the most pitiable. The families 
of laborers and mechanics, left tocare for 
themselves by the death of their natural 
supporters, have no false pride with ref- 
erence to honest labor, quickly accommo- 
date themselves to their changed condi- 
tion, and one and all, of any age, seek 
some kind of employment. Boys and girls, 
young and old, become contributors tothe 
support of the family, and often by their 
heroic efforts and practical good sense 
advance the interests of the family almost 
as well as the departed head. 

How different is the case with many 
families moving ina little higher social 
rank, when left to care for themselves. 
Many fathers, of no private income, but 
deriving good incomes from salaries, pro- 
fessions or business, die and leave almost 
helpless families, who have not been 
accustomed to any kind of labor, whoare 
not willing to be occupied in manual toil, 
and who are altogether unpractical. They 
are left with the most meager support, 
and, in their false pride, the effort to keep 
up appearances leads to an uneasy and 
unhappy life. 

Matthew ‘* Poverty is a con- 
dition which no man should accept unless 
it is forced upon himas an inexorable ne- 
cessity or as the alternative of,dishonor.” 
lt is equally true that poverty is a con- 
dition which no man should bequeath to 


says: 


his family, if it is in his power to prevent 
it. 

Generous living may be justified by 
generous income, but, considering the 
uncertainties of life, he is actuated by 
mistaken kindness who does nottrain his 
family in prudence and economy, illus- 
trated by his own example. Economy is 
associated with meanness only in the 
thoughts of narrow-minded people. The 
most prosperous and prominent men, in 
every department of life, have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge close economy 
of time and money; but, notwithstanding 
all these precautions and provisions for 
the welfare of others, unlessa man has a 
large private income, like the man who 
has many ships and becomes his own un- 
derwriter, no man, however generous his 
salary or yearly income, can afford to 
leave his family without the generous 
protection of Life Insurance. How else 
could multitudes prevent the genteel, but 
painful poverty of their wives and chil- 
dren? 

To prevent such an unhappy and dis- 
tressing fate, let economy be inculcated, 
let practical views of life be instilled, let 
the boys, as they become of sufficient age, 
be prepared for positions’of life, and 
last, but not least, let the natural sup- 
porter of the family secure such insurance 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York as will be, in case of need, 
sufficient to carry it along in comfort. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor aiways need life insur- 
ance. It can be had in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
low premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York, for its literature. 


SOMETHING UNIQUE 


in Life Insurance is the Life Rate Endowment 
Policy of the Union Central. It calls only for 
the regular premium paid on a Participating 
Life Policy, paid in ten, twenty or more years. 
It holds the dividends at compound interest 
until, after deducting an equitable share of 
losses and expenses, the proceeds equal the 
face of the Policy. Then it is paid as an En- 
dowment. If you wish to see how wonder- 
fully successful and profitable this method has 
been, write to 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Old and Young. 
Art Creed. 


BY ELIZABETH CARDOZO. 


PAINT me not the blue expanse 
Of the old unquiet sea; 

Paint the human countenance 
With its sphinx-like mystery; 
Paint the baffling human glance, 

Veiled, elusive, tho it be. 


In strong, rugged charcoal, sketch— 
Not the summer's lukewarm mood, 
Not the clover-dappled stretch, 
Nor the sweet pine-pungent wood; 
Paint the aspect of the wretch 
Doomed to peopled solitude. 


Let thy nervéd hand translate, 
Through unerring sympathy, 
All the mocks and scoffs of fate 
That the sun lays bare to thee, 
Tragedies of souls that wait 
The immutable decree. 
With strong, pitying fingers trace, 
Tutored by thy human heart, 
Passions ofthe human race 
Molded to gigantic art, 
Poems of the human face 
Soiled and sodden by the mart. 


Down-trod, vanquished, tho they be, 
All divested of romance, 

Search thou closely; thou shalt see 
Clearer than the rust, perchance; 

In the deeps of misery 
Read the eloquent mute glance. 


Thou shalt see in recompense 
’Neath the outer semblance rude 

With a finer, subtler sense 
The high spirit unsubdued, 

See beneath each vain pretense 
The divine similitude. 

There shall rise to bless thy work 
Clear as writing ona scroll, 

Where the densest shadows lurk 
Flashes of the human soul, 

There shall gleam from squalid mirk 
The pale martyr’s auriole. 

Poet, painter, quit thy dream 
Of a sylvan life apart 

From the world’s compelling stream 
Where men chaffer in the mart; 

Humbly human be thy theme, 
Grandly human be thy art! 


New York City, 


Patty Jasper’s Idea. 

BY SUSAN ANDREWS RICE. 
THE house—an old-fashioned one, 
painted white—stood back from the 





much traveled road. A fine evergreen 
hedge bordered the grounds, and shrubs 
of rare varieties grew on the lawn, or- 
namented still further by pots contain- 
ing ferns and handsome foliage plants. 
Away at the left of the house were the 
greenhouses and the office, in the rear 
the large barns and tall windmill. A 
comfortable, even luxurious, home the 
passer-by would, doubtless, take this 
to be. 

It was the property of Myron Jasper, 
a successful nurseryman and fruit grow- 
er, and was located two miles from the 
post office of one of those straggling 
country villages abounding in the South, 
at more or less proximity to city advan- 
tages in the way of schools, and a mar- 
ket for the products of their farms. 

The village bore the euphonious name 
of Wayleigh, and was made up of a 
goodly number of churches, an un- 
sightly brick schoolhouse, two or three 
stores and a dilapidated town hall, be- 
sides the plain dwelling houses scat- 
tered all around for two or three miles. 

In summer the country was gay with 
city boarders, and tennis, picnics and 
ice-cream festivals broke up the mcnot- 
ony; but in the winter, life was dreary 
in the extreme. Most of the people 
worked hard, went to bed and rose 
early, finding their sole recreation in 
the evening prayer-meeting, Sunday 
church-going, and the annual revival of 
religion, 
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Martha Jasper had thought a great 
deal about the barrenness of these lives. 
She had been born and brought up in 
Wayleigh, the only child of Myron Jas- 
per and his wife Harriet. Harriet Jas- 
per had been a school-teacher before 
her marriage to Myron; and therefore, 
when Martha (or Patty, as she was 
called) expressed a desire for college 
education, her consent was readily ob- 
tained. I will add, parenthetically, that 
her consent always implied Myron’s. 

And now Patty was at home, after 
four years in an Eastern college where 
she graduated as president of her class. 
She was a fair, fresh-looking young 
woman, rather above medium hight, 
with tranquil blue eyes and golden hair. 
She had been brought up out-of-doors, 
and always seemed abounding in health- 
ful vitality. She had inherited her 
mother’s love of books with her father’s 
love for nature, which gave her a well- 
balanced and sensible mind. 

Moreover, Patty was a born leader. 
Possessed of a magnetic personality, 
good constructive faculties, keen intu- 
ition and a well-disciplined mind, small 
wonder that her college friends raised a 
great hue and cry when Patty made 
known her plans for usefulness in her 
country home down South. 

“It is a sin that a woman with your 
gifts and powers should waste them in 
that stupid place. It is burying your 
talent, Patty; you must be crazy!”’ 

Patty listened patiently to these 
tirades until, one day, her ‘best-loved 
professor undertook to remonstrate with 
her, when she spoke her mind so warm- 
ly that the professor was silenced, and 
said she admired Miss Jasper more than 
ever. 

When Patty came home she took up 
her simple duties and pleasures cheer- 
fully. And I am happy to say she did 
not rearrange everything in her mother’s 
somewhat old-fashioned parlor, or re- 
model the plain manner of living to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Jasper were ac- 
customed. This was her mother’s 
kingdom; she would come to her own 
in time. 

Patty’s room, a large, sunshiny one 
adjoining her mother’s, was furnished in 
accordance with her own taste. This 
the father and mother were glad to do, 
so happy were they in her loving return 
to the home nest; for they appreciated 
their daughter's culture and ability, and 
were far too unselfish to have placed 
any hindrance in her way, if she had 
chosen otherwise. 

All the short, bright autumn day 
Patty was thinking about her plan. 
The time had come to take her father 
and mother into her confidence. 

That evening they sat together around 
the big lamp with its rose-colored shade. 
Myron, ostensibly reading the paper, 
sat looking at Patty in her pale blue 
gown, feeling a pleasant thrill of father- 
ly pride in his beautiful daughter. Mrs. 
Jasper, never idle, was busily knitting. 
Patty, lifting her eyes from her book, 
observed that her father was not read- 
ing. 

‘‘T have a plan that I want to talk 
over,’ she said, in that clear voice 
which always demanded attention. 

‘* You've been to college; you have a 
horse and plenty of clothes and a 
monthly allowance. What is it now?” 
her father answered, good-naturedly. 

It often tried Patty when he took 
this tone of her childish days when she 
had anything she wanted to ask for. 
She could not realize what a little while 
ago it seemed to him. She went on to 
say, calmly: : 

‘You see there is a movement going 
on in our colleges tending to more un- 
selfish ways of usefulness. Teaching is 
overcrowded, and when the rich girls 


teach, the poorer ones are shut out. 
Charity, the giving of money, I mean, 
is well and good; but giving one’s self 
is better. So college women are form- 
ing themselves into little companies, 
and they live in the poorer quarters of 
large cities among their less fortunate 
brethren as friends and neighbors.”’ 

‘I like that,” Myron said, heartily. 
‘« We're all made of the same flesh and 
blood, rich or poor; got the same feel- 
ings, too, I guess. Do you want to 
join one of ’em, my girl?” 

‘No, Father; I want to start one 


here in Wayleigh.”’ 
‘‘Why, Patty Jasper!’’ her mother 
ejaculated. ‘‘We haven’t such poor 


people here. I don’t see what you 
mean.” 

‘I know there isn’t abject poverty, 
but the principle is the same. Look 
at the way people live here, the most 
of them. They don’t enjoy this world 
half as much as they could. Now 
please let me finish,’’ as her mother 
opened her lips to interrupt Patty. ‘It 
is a fact that people are better, morally 
and physically, when they enjoy life, 
when there is variety and amusement 
in it. I propose to ask two of my 
friends, subject to approval, of course, 
to spend the winter with me and found 
our country college settlement. There’s 
Helen Dawson; she is rich, and her 
father won't hear to her doing any- 
thing. Ruth Ogden is tired of society, 
and doesn’t know what to do with her- 
self. They have had fine advantages in 
the way of education and travel.” 

‘‘But tell us what you will do. I 
don’t understand it yet,” her mother 
said. 

‘First, we'll organize a Woman’s 
Club, where women can exchange ideas 
on all subjects—domestic, literary, sci- 
entific, political. Then we will have a 
Choral Society—boys and girls. The 
singing school is obsolete, and more’s 
the pity, for it did a good work. Then 
something must be done about a libra- 
ry; every little town or village in 
New England has its library. And we 
must have a Village Improvement So- 
ciety.” 

‘You're on the right track there, 
Patty,’’ Myron said. ‘‘I’ve been think- 
ing some about a Village Improvement 
Society myself. This place could be 
made a great deal more attractive if we 
got up some public spirit in the town.” 

‘*So you really think that these 
women here will join your club? I 
hardly see the need of it; the church 
societies bring them together socially, 
and dear knows it’s hard enough to get 
"em together at all, the roadsare so bad 
in the winter. It sounds well; but I 
don’t think it will work,’’ Mrs. Jasper 
said. 

‘‘IT should like to try it and be con- 
vinced.”’ 

‘* You will be criticised. People will 
misconstrue your motives and misjudge 
you.” 

‘¢ That will not hurt me in the least.”’ 

‘Well, you try it, child,’’ her father 
said. ‘‘I'll stand by you; Mother will 
too.”’ 

‘* Of course I will,’’ said Mrs. Jasper, 
promptly. ‘‘Only I want you to look 
on the matter from all sides.” 

‘«{ knew you would help me,’’ Patty 
said, fondly. ‘‘ We'll ‘screw our cour- 
age to the sticking place’ and we'll ‘ not 
fail.’ I will write to the girls this very 
night. Don’t you want me to read to 
you a while?” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Jasper were in 
their room, and Patty, snugly settled 
in hers, was writing to her friends, Mrs. 
Jasper said: 

‘«Myron, did you ever hear of any- 
thing quite so queer? I am dreadfully 
afraid that it willend in a neighborhood 
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quarrel. Some one’s feelings are bound 
to be hurt; and Patty will get all the 
blame.” 

‘*Don’t worry about it, Harriet. 
Patty's got a pretty level head. These 
young folks are going to stir us upa 
little. We've got into a rut, thinking 
just of our own comfort, and that if we 
gave money liberally we were doing our 
duty.’”’ 

Mrs. Jasper said no more, as she saw 
Myron had capitulated. 

Patty talked over the matter with 
some of her friends in Wayleigh, Mrs. 
Brailey the doctor’s wife, and Mrs. 
Burton whose husband's business was 
in town. They were both pleased with 
the idea, tho Mrs. Burton’s little chil- 
dren would keep her at home very 
closely. 

‘We must manage it sothat you can 
have the benefit of some of the meet- 
ings. Couldn't you entergain them ?” 

‘‘Perhaps I could. You know my 
husband is daft on the subject of village 
improvement. Has he spoken to your 
father about the man he wants to have 
come here to lecture on the mat- 
ter?’ 

‘‘I don’t know, but I hope he will. 
Father will help him, I know. I am 
going to have my woman’s club just the 
same.”’ 

‘‘T hope you will; and I wish I could 
help you more,’’ said Mrs. Burton. 

Patty decided to give a Hallowe’en 
party to introduce her co-workers in 
Wayleigh. Each of the young people 
invited were asked to tell some weird 
happening or ghost tale, either one that 
had been met with in a book or im- 
provised for the occasion. She knew 
half of them would not do it, but it 
would be new and interesting to them 
all. 

Helen Dawson and Ruth Ogden ar- 
rived the day before the 31st. 

Mrs. Jasper had dreaded their com- 
ing, knowing they belonged to homes of 
wealth ; but her fears were disarmed by 
the hearty way in which these two cul- 
tured women entered into their simple 
life and helped in the preparations for 
the party as if they had always done 
that kind of work. 

Patty persuaded her mother to bring 
down from their seclusion in the attic 
the old-fashioned candelabra with glis- 
tening crystal drops. When the can- 
dles were lighted on the following even- 
ing the old parlor looked very festive 
indeed. 

The young people all arrived in good 
time. Young Dr. Brailey and his wife; 
Miss Howes and her brother; the three 
daughters of the Congregational minis- 
ter and their brother; Harry Coombs, 
theclerk in the drug store and pretty 
Laura Bush; the two Randall girls from 
Wayleigh Corners; Jack Quinn, the 
young dentist; Mason Bradley, and Mar- 
ion Egar, the youngest girl present. 

Patty’s friends made themselves most 
agreeable. Helen sang Schubert’s weird 
‘‘The Haunted Man,” most delight- 
fully, and Ruth recited a Scandinavian 
ballad of spectral character. The 
guests disclaimed any acquaintance 
with the literature of the supernatural, 
and it was not very long before Patty 
introduced the subject uppermost in 
her mind. 

The plan of a Fortnightly Club for 
the study of American authors under 
Helen Dawson’s direction, was voted a 
good one. Mrs. Brailey invited them to 
meet at her house the following Mon- 
day evening for further organization 
and an introductory talk by Miss Daw- 
son. After the orthodox Hallowe’en 
amusements, the party broke up, and 
the young people went home in excel- 
lent spirits. 

‘So far all goes well,’’ Patty an- 
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nounced, at the breakfast table. ‘‘ The 
Choral Society comes next. We 
must enlist the local musicians first, 
and I am going to take the girls and 
drive around and see them this morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘You mustn't forget the old folks. 
We can’t be cheated out of our club,”’ 
Mrs. Jasper said, smiling. 

‘You shall not be left out,’’ Ruth 
Odgen said, quickly. ‘‘ We have had 
some notices typed, and we're going to 
post them in conspicuous places.”’ 

As the Woman’s Club was by far the 
most new to Wayleigh, I am going to 
tell you all about this preliminary meet- 
ing. 

In the first place, the women of Way- 
leigh read the general invitation to 
meet at Mrs. Myron Jasper’s to con- 
sider the subject of organizing a Wom- 
an’s Club, with surprise and curios- 
ity. For the intervening days it was 
the absorbing topic of conversation. 
Mrs. Jasper had asked a few of her 
friends to be sure and come, to sustain 
her by their presence. 

The day of the meeting proved to be 
bright and fine. At the hour designated, 
Mrs. Jasper and the three young wom- 
en were in readiness to receive the 
guests—poor Mrs. Jasper feeling mor- 
ally certain that no one would come. 

Mrs. Egar and Miss Maggy Arun- 


del, an energetic spinster, were the first” 


tO arrive. 

‘*Such a charming plan!’’ gushed 
Mrs. Egar, who was noted for her en- 
thusiastic manners. 

Mrs. Jasper sat down beside Miss Mag- 
gy to havea few words with her on the 
subject; she was soon interrupted by 
the arrival of two sisters, mothers of 
grown children, who were graduates of 
an old Western college. Their interest 
inthe club, tho quietly expressed, was 
none the less sincere. Thencame Mrs. 
Kane with her unmarried daughter, 
and hard-worked, knowledge hungry 
Mrs. Cherry. There were a good many 
more; some who: came from curios- 
ity, others because they were bound to 
swim with the tide, and others who felt 
a genuine desire for the mental ex- 
change and brightening up of ideas 
it promised. 

When the room was well filled, Mrs. 
Jasper arose and said: ‘‘ Ladies, will you 
please come to order ?” 

A few smiles were visible at this 
speech, but soon silence reigned. 

‘« My friend, Miss Dawson, will take 
pleasure in telling us something of what 
women’s clubs are doing in Boston.”’ 

Helen came forward to a small table 
placed at one end of the room and be- 
gan her talk in a conversational style 
that interested her audience at once. 
After speaking of clubs that had come 
under her own personal observation, she 
said: 

‘‘Now what our city sisters enjoy, 
why cannot the village and hamlet 
women of America have also? 

‘«It must be plainly understood that 
the basis of membership should be a 
willingness to participate in allotted 
club work. A club is useful mainly for 
the beneficial contact of mind on mind, 
the relief it gives from the routine of 
every-day duty, and the spirit of sister- 
hood it nourishes. There is no sectari- 
anism in a club. There are no member- 
ship fees. You do not even need to 
have a president. The chair may be 
filled by the members in rotation. 

‘A meeting is conducted something 
after this plan: Mrs. A. is designated by 
the chair to prepare a paper, let us say, 
on butter making, which will take about 
twenty minutes to read. Mrs. B. is re- 
quested to prepare another paper on 
Thomas Carlyle of about the same 
length. The members are all expected 
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to familiarize themselves with these 
topics during the month, and should 
Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. be prevented from 
reading their papers, they may depute 
some one to do so forthem. Each pa- 
per is followed by a discussion, five or 
ten minutes being allotted to each 
speaker. This discussion is not for the 
purpose of gaining a victory, but to in- 
sure the presentation of all phases of the 
question. The presiding officer must 
keep the speakers strictly within the 
limits of the time. 

‘It is not wise to confine yourselves 
to literary matters. Practical questions 
should be considered, village abuses dis- 
cussed and improvements suggested.” 

When Helen took her seat, Miss 
Arundel called out: 

‘‘I move we organize such a club, 
right now.” 

‘‘IT second the motion,’’ murmured 
Mrs. Cherry. 

The business of organization moved 
so smoothly that Patty could scarcely 
restrain her surprise and delight. 

After Mrs. Jasper was elected presi- 
dent, the ladies agreed to prepare papers 
in alphabetical order. Topics were, 
therefore, assigned to Miss Arundel and 
Mrs. Beach. 

Mrs. Jasper asked Ruth Ogden to re- 
cite forthem, and she gave a bit of 
comic dialect that caused the meeting 
to break up in a gale of laughter. 

The Woman's Club in Wayleigh was 
an established fact. But you must not 
suppose it moved on without encounter- 
ing adverse gales. Human nature is 
weak, and patience, forbearance and 
charity were called into requisition to 
keep the club together. 

The Choral Society was a success 
from the first. A membership fee of 
ten certs was charged, which was used 
to buy music. 

The Village Improvement Society did 
a fine winter’s work in the way of arous- 
ing public sentiment, while not the 
least of their efforts were directed to- 
ward the foundation of a library. 

Our college girls kept modestly in the 
background; but they found plenty to 
do. Each girl afterward declared she 
had never spent so busy a winter in her 
life. 

Adverse criticism and bad roads were 
their keenest trials. There were peo- 
ple in Wayleigh, as in other places, who 
shut themselves within the narrow 
circles of their own lives and said these 
women might be in better business. 
There were the unprogressive people, 
whose banner bore the motto, ‘‘ What 
was good enough for our fathers is 
good enough for us,” and who, figurat- 
ively speaking, marched backward. 


Let me take you to Wayleigh three 
years after that autumn day when Patty 
Jasper imparted her idea of a country 
college settlement to her astonished 
parents. 

As we leave the morning train notice 
the attractive railway station. Go in- 
side and see the table containing news- 
papers and magazines and the comfort- 
able chairs for the tired country people 
who have often hours to wait here. 

A neat board walk guides our feet to 
the village; and right in the business 
part a pretty building bears the legend, 
‘‘Wayleigh Library and Reading Room.” 
We goin, and a bright-faced woman 
who has been seated behind a desk 
comes forward to meet us. She takes 
us about the room lined with book- 
shelves. Some people are reading here 
at this early hour. Then we are con- 
ducted upstairs. 

‘‘This room,” she tells us, as we 
enter a large, well-lighted room, with 
carpet, piano, pictures (good ones), on 
he wall, ‘‘is the general club room. 


The people do not meet at each other's 
houses now. All the societies and 
classes use this room, with the excep- 
tion of the Choral Society; that is so 
large they still occupy the school- 
house. 

‘‘Yes; Wayleigh is fast becoming the 
most popular suburb of’’ (naming the 
adjoining city). ‘‘A superior class of 
people are settling here. Patty Jasper? 
She is married and living in a fine new 
house opposite her father’s. She is 
still active in our work. Yes; we have 
a college settlement, a small one. | 
am from Bryn Mawr, and my colleague 
from Wells College, in New York. We 
have rooms in this building. There is 
not so much to do now. We belong to 
the Country College Settlement Asso- 
ciation, organized last year. This work 
is growing in popularity. An excellent 
channel of usefulness? You are right. 
Good-morning.” 

She bows us out politely, and as we 
walk back to the hotel, if you ask me 
what I am thinking of, I will say: ‘‘Of 
this—‘ And the waste places shall be 
made glad.’ ”’ 


Word of Advice. 
BY A. E. ROSS. 


’Tis the custom to prate of the sadness, 
The sins and the sorrows of life; 

But I'd rather speak of the gladness 
And beauty with which it is rife; 

For the darkest of clouds has its lining, 
The hardest of labor brings sleep; 

"Neath the rocks there is gold for the 

mining, 

And pearls may be found in the deep. 


Is it better to sip of life’s nectar, 
Or purposely drink of its gall? 
Would you willingly walk with a specter, 
If angels would come at your call? 
Would you rather have sunshine and 
lightness, 
Or darkness and gloom, in your dreams? 
As for me,I would cherish the bright- 
ness 
With which the whole universe teems. 


Look around and behold the earth’s 
glory— 
The mountain, the river and plain; 
For they tell us an exquisite story, 
The burden of Nature’s refrain. 
How the Father of love, in his kindness, 
Has given us more than we know; 
Tho we throw it aside in our blindness, 
And reap of the pain which we sow. 


But, to harvest the best of life’s treasure, 
One lesson must early be learned, 
That we give to each other a measure 
Of what our best efforts have earned. 
Then, my children, I pray you be ready 
To search, as you go, for the flowers, 
And to share what you have with the 
needy, 
For thus you'll have blessings in show- 
ers. 


ALPENA, Micu. 


The Foreman of the “ Inde- 
pendent.” 
BY GEO. H. SARGENT. 


WHEN little Jimmy Hale won a small 
amateur printing press as a scholarship 
prize in a competition at the Red Hill 
school, it made an important change in 
his whole life, altho none of us suspected 
it at the time. 

Jimmy lived down at the foot of Red 
Hill on the Pattee Road, in a little, old 
brown house; and, tho he was only fif- 
teen years old he had been a great help 
to his mother ever since his father died, 
some years before. Widow Hale, as 
everybody called her, wanted Jimmy to 
go to college and become a doctor: so 
he attended school as regularly as any 
of us, tho it must have cost her many a 
sacrifice. 

But Jimmy took little interest in 
physiology, especially after he won that 
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printing press. All that summer he 
worked out whenever he could, and 
picked berries and sold them, and ran 
on errands for people in the village. 
Whenever he got a chance he would go 
into the office ofthe Red Hill Independ- 
ent and pick up hints, if Mr. Rolfe, the 
old editor, could find time to talk to 
him. 

With the money he earned Jimmy 
bought several fonts of card type; and 
when the fall term of school opened he 
earned considerable money by printing 
address cards for all the boys and girls 
of theschool. It was not long before it 
seemed as tho everybody had cards 
enough to last for years, and the éarning 
capacity of Jimmy's office seemed to be 
exhausted, and money was badly needed 
at Widow Hale’s. Mrs. Hale didn’t 
say much about it; but Jimmy could see 
that it was worrying her, so one day he 
marched down to the /udependent office, 
and when he came back he announced 
he had decided to give up the idea of 
becoming a doctor. 

‘I’m going into the office of the /ade- 
pendent next week, Mother,’’ he said; 
‘cand I’m going to be a printer.” 

‘A printer, oh, Jimmy!’’ exclaimed 
the widow. 

‘‘Why, Mother, don’t feel so badly 
about it. I don’t mean to be a com- 
positor all my life; and Mr. Rolfe says 
there is a lot of money for those at the 
top. He will give me three dollars a 
week, and I can learn the business in 
his office. I told him I’d come if you 
were willing,’’ he added, pleadingly. 

Probably if money had not been 
so badly needed in the Hale home, Jim- 
my’s mother would have objected; but 
after some talk with Mr. Rolfe she gave 
up her own plans for her son’s future; 
and so the next week when I went into 
the office of the Red Hill independent, 
I found Jimmy perched on a high stool, 
setting type as proudly as tho he 
owned the whole office. 

Jimmy was missed at school next 
term, for he had been an active mem- 
ber in the Technical Union and the 
Scientific Association; and tho anew 
pupil took his place in those societies 
we often called at the /ndependent 
office to see how our old schoomate 
was getting along. He had a great deal 
of mechanical ability as well as taste, 
and in the next year or so he progressed 
so well that his salary was raised once 
or twice. 

One day Mr. Rolfe called Jimmy into 
the office where the editor wrote his 
articles, read proof and took orders for 
subscriptions and printing, and said, 
solemnly: 

‘‘James, Mr. Blake 
West to locate.” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy, not 
knowing what else to say, and thiuk- 
ing it would be perfectly safe to agree 
with his employer. 

‘And the Red Hill Independent will 
need a new foreman when he goes.”’ 

«Vea, sis” 

‘« Well, I guess you'll do for his place. 
Mr. Blake will tell you about ordering 
paper, stock, etc., before he leaves; and 
I guess you know all the rest of it 
yourself. I shall leave the mechanical 
part of the paper entirely in your 
charge. You may want to try some 
new ideas, and you may run the paper 
to suit yourself if you will see that my 
editorials get in as I want them and 
won't change the heading of the paper. 
That’s all—except that you will get ten 
dollars a week hereafter,”” he added, as 
an afterthought. 

Ten dollars a week and foreman of 
the /ndependent! No wonder Jimmy 
felt proud, altho ten dollars a week is 
not such a very big salary, and the 
Independent was only an eight-page 
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weekly paper published in a little town 
in Central New Hampshire. However, 
it was a newspaper and job office, and 
the place of foreman was quite a re- 
sponsible position for a lad of nineteen 
whose education in school was confined 
to that of Red Hill. 

The new foreman started in rather 
slowly, but it was not so very long be- 
fore we began to notice a change in the 
appearance of the paper. It looked 
neater and cleaner, and the big black 
type which was once scattered all over 
the first page in headings and adver- 
tisements was replaced by lighter faces 
of type, quite as catchy and much more 
artistic. Within a year the change was 
noticed by others; and one day Jimmy 
carried home in pride a copy of the 
Richford Daily Messenger, published in 
the nearest large city, which said, edi- 
torially: 


‘‘ There are evidences of new blood in 
the Red Hill Independent, which comes to 
us this week in a new dress of type, 
made up in a most artistic manner. The 
new foreman evidently wishes to show 
the readers of the /ndependent a model 
weekly paper,so far as the mechanical 
part is concerned.” 


It was not very long after this notice 
appeared that a_ well-dressed, portly 
gentleman, apparently about fifty years 
old and evidently from the city, called 
at the /ndefendent office and wished to 
see the foreman. Jimmy was in the 
press room washing ink rollers, and 
came forward, covered with grime, in 
response to a call from the office. 

‘* Will you tell the foreman I wish to 
see him?” said the visitor. 

‘«I’m the foreman, sir,” replied Jim- 
my. 

The caller stared in astonishment at 
the young lad before him. ‘* What! 
you James Hale, the foreman of the /a- 
dependent? Why, I thought ’’— and he 
stopped suddenly. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy, with a 
smile; ‘‘but I’m small for my age.” 

‘«] dare say, and young for your size 
too, I presume,”’ said the portly gentle- 
man, with a good-humored laugh. 
‘‘Well, my boy, 1’m Mr. Scott, the 
proprietor of the Richford Daily Mes- 
senger, and I’m in search of a foreman. 
I am likely to lose my foreman, as I ex- 
pect a strike in my office. But I am 
looking for a man of experience; one 
who can not only make up a paper as 
well as you do the /udependent, but 
who can deal with men at a time when 
there is likely to be bad blood and hard 
feeling between the dozen or more men 
who strike and those who take their 
places. Mr. Rolfe, whois an old friend 
of mine, recommended you and said 
you were young; but I had no idea you 
were so very young. I’m afraid you 
would hardly do,”’ he said, shaking his 
head. 

‘‘I’m much obliged to Mr. Rolfe,” 
said Jimmy; ‘‘and I'd like to. try the 
place in your office, Mr. Scott.” 

‘‘But experiments are not what we 
like in a crisis,” said Mr. Scott; ‘‘and 
I would not like to put in a man unless 
I felt confident that he would stay, 
with a new force of men. Why, you 
would be in charge of property valued 
at a hundred thousand dollars! Our 
press alone is valued at five thousand 
dollars!” 

‘If I gol'll stay,” replied the young 
foreman of the /ndependent; ‘and I'd 
like to go, if Mother is willing.” 

‘* Well, I'll see her,’’ said Mr. Scott, 
pleased with the young man’s earnest- 
ness. As they walked up to Widow 
Hale’s together, the proprietor learned 
Jimmy’s history, and when he left the 
house to go back tothe railway station, 
Mr. Scott had engaged the foreman of 
the /ndependent to come to Richford, 
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when sent for, to take charge of the 
Messenger composing room. 

Three days Jimmy waited impatiently 
for the summons, which finally came in 
the shape of a telegram saying only 
‘‘Come at once.” Jimmy took his 
blue apron and his imposing rule, rolled 
them into a bundle, shook hands with 
Mr. Rolfe, kissed his mother good-by 
and had just time to catch the first 
train to Richford. 

After half an hour's earnest talk with 
Mr. Scott Jimmy went upstairs and 
was introduced to about a dozen com- 
positors as ‘‘the new foreman, Mr. 
Hale.” Most of the compositors smiled 
and were inclined to pay little respect 
to their new ‘‘boss,’’ but suppressed 
their feelings while Mr. Scott was pres- 
ent. 

The strike was on, twelve men having 
quit work the previous evening. The 
trouble arose from a disagreement over 
pay for extra work, and ‘‘ bonuses” for 
cuts, and Jimmy had heard only a par- 
tial account of it from Mr. Scott. This 
was in the days before the Typograph- 
ical Union became the great force it is 
to-day. 

The new foreman found a raw and un- 
organized force of men to take the places 
of the skilled men who had ‘‘ walked 
out.’’ But he went promptly to work 
and did so well that the Dadly Messenger 
came out as usual that evening, altho a 
trifle late. Two of the new men de- 
serted during the day to join the strik- 
ers; but Jimmy took a composing stick 
himself and set type with the fastest of 
the men. 

‘* Well, how did you get on?” asked 
Mr. Scott, as he met the new foreman 
in the counting room on the way to sup- 
per. 

‘« We got out the paper to-day, sir,’ 
said Jimmy; ‘‘but we may not be able to 
do it as well to-morrow.” 

‘*Yes, we will,” said Mr. Scott. 
‘* The backbone of the strike is broken. 
The men will all be ready to go back to 
work to-morrow.” 

‘IT think I'll sleep in the building to- 
night,’’ said Jimmy; ‘‘I haven't any 
boarding place yet.”’ 

‘« Well, there’s a cot bed in the press 
room,’’ said Mr. Scott, ‘‘and you are 
welcome to it. Only don’t let anybody 
carry off the building,’’ he added, 
laughingly. 

Somehow Jimmy didn’t feel like 
laughing at his employer's last remark. 
He had _ no especial reason to fear vio- 
lence from the strikers, but he felt un- 
easy; forhad not Mr. Scott said he was 
in charge of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of property? Mr. Scott had 
alsowarned him to look out for inter- 
ference from two of the old men, Perry 
and Armitage, who were rough char- 
acters and had been leaders in the 
strike. So Jimmy went down in the 
pressroom and prepared for the night. 
It was very dark and lonely there with 
all the silent machinery about, and 
Jimmy felt very much as the cat in a 
strange garret is said to feel. He had 
no revolver, but he had a stout coil of 
rope and aniron ‘‘ side stick” for use in 
case of defense, and, taking off his 
shoes, he lay down to sleep. 

The rear windows, in fact the only 
windows of the press room in the base- 
ment of the four story Messenger build- 
ing, looked out upon the Mascoma Riv- 
er. These windows had no locks and 
could be reached on the outside only 
from a boat. Thieves do not, as a 
rule, break into press rooms; and Jim- 
my reasoned that if any one came near, 
it would be some striker or sympa- 
thizer of the strikers. 

For several hours, it seemed, Jimmy 
lay awake listening to the rushing river; 
but about midnight he was awakened 


from a deep sleep by the sound of muf- 
fled oars. Instantly all his senses were 
active. He peered out cautiously and 
saw at the next windowa man holding 
a boat against the wall of the building, 
while another was raising the window. 

‘* How much fuse have you, Perry?” 
asked the man in the boat. 

‘« Twenty feet,’’-wasthe reply; ‘‘ and 
it is slow enough; so we can get safe 
home before she blows up.”’ 

‘«Blows up!” Jimmy’s heart was in 
his mouth. He had read of such plots, 
but never had he dreamed of taking 
part in frustrating one of them. He 
had thought it possible that some one 
might interfere with the workmen or 
try to cripple the big press; but the 
strike, which had seemed to him only a 
small affair before, now assumed gigan- 
tic proportions, since there was talk 
of blowing up buildings. It was easy 
enough to prevent this, for he could 
wait until the men were gone and then 
extinguish the fuse. Then he decided, 
suddenly, to capture one of the men, if 
possible. 

‘‘Hand up one of those oars a min- 
ute,” said Perry to his companion. ‘‘I 
need something to pry up a loose 
board.’’ 

Perry was now inside, and the oar 
was handed into him. ‘‘ Now give me 
the things,” he said, and leaned far out 
of the window. 

Jimmy saw his chance. Noiselessly 
he had crept along in the dark, making 
a noose in his rope, and with a tiger- 
like spring he leaped on Perry, lifted 
his feet from the floor and drew the 
noose tightly around his legs, swinging 
the other end around an iron post. 
Perry, taken completely by surprise, 
started back; but his feet were tied and 
he fell heavily, his head striking an iron 
paper cutter. Jimmy was upon him in 
an instant; but Perry lay motionless. 
At first Jimmy thought he was dead; 
but he recovered from his horror in 
time to see that Perry was only stunned. 
Making another noose in his rope Jim- 
my threw it over Perry’s wrists and 
stretched it out to another post, so that 
it was impossible for the miscreant to 
stir when he recovered his senses. 

In the meantime Perry's companion 
had taken alarm and started to paddle 
down the river with one oar. There 
was no convenient landing, and Jimmy 
rushed out of the building to a bridge, 
where he fortunately met a policeman, 
told him what he had done, and to- 
gether they hastened down to the near- 
est landing in time to intercept Perry’s 
companion, who proved to be the strik- 
er Armitage. 

On the way to the police station Ar- 
mitage talked bitterly about the strike 
and its causes. ‘‘ The bosses have come 
to us whining about hard times,” he 
said, ‘‘and asked us to stand a share 
of the ‘shrinkage.’ They never came 
to us in good times and asked us to 
share the profits.” Then a sudden 
thought struck him, and he said, look- 
ing curiously at Jimmy: ‘‘ You ain’t the 
new ‘scab’ foreman, are ye? ‘Cause if 
ye are you can tell that to old man 
Scott;’’ and with that he relapsed into 
moody silence. 

‘« That was a great night’s work you 
did last night, my boy,” said Mr. Scott, 
kindly, to Jimmy when he met the new 
foreman the next morning. ‘‘ We'll 
hear no more about the strike, I think.” 

‘«] think we shall,’’ answered Jimmy, 
in a tone that made his employer look 
up suddenly and ask: 

««Why, what's the matter now id 

‘The matter is that your new men 
have left to join the strikers and your 
new foreman is weakening.”’ 

‘«What!"’ thundered Mr. Scott, 
‘you! You thinking of deserting to 
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join a lot of scoundrels who would blow 
up this building! You, who caught two 
of the rascals in the act, thinking of 
joining them! What do you mean? 
What do you mean, you young rascal ?’’ 
he shouted, pounding the desk with his 
great fist. 

‘‘I mean, sir,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘that I 
guess I’d better go back tothe /nde- 
pendent. I have talked with every one of 
the old men in your employ except the 
two I caught, and I find them to be rea- 
sonable men. You said so yourself, sir, 
yesterday. They are willing to go back 
to work; but I think they have more 
than half of the right on their side. I 
think I could bring them around, sir,”’ 
he said, eagerly, as Mr. Scott’s anger 
seemed to give way to astonishment. 
‘‘I brought two of them around last 
night, you know.”’ 

‘“«Well, upon my soul!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Scott, looking straight at Jimmy, ‘‘I 
never saw anything like it. Has your 
mother any more children like you ?”’ 

‘«No, sir.”’ 

‘Well, she didn’t do her duty by her 
country. What would you do to get 
the men back and end the strike ?”’ 

‘‘I’d pay what they want for over- 
time work, and they will ask no 
‘bonuses’ for cuts. The extra work 
may cost you about five per cent. more 
than you are paying for composition 
now; but what you save by using cuts 
will nearly balance that; and can you 
afford a strike for one per cent. of your 
composition bill ?” 

‘‘Well, well, bless my soul! Here, 
young man, I'll appoint you as an arbi- 
tration committee of one, with power 
toact. You will have some work to do, 
for the paper ought to come out on 
time to-night. And mind, this thing 
must be fixed up so that it will be satis- 
factory to the men and to me if you ex- 
pect to stay here as foreman of the Mes- 
senger. You remember you said that if 
you came here as foreman you should 
stay.” 

And Jimmy stayed. 


Boston, Mass. 


A Fight in a Fish Globe. 
BY EDWARD FRASER CARSON, 


LIZARDS are very greedy animals, or 
rather reptiles, as the following inci- 
dent will serve to illustrate: 

Mr. and Mrs. Newt, as they were 
called by their small keeper, were a 
pair of lizards, and a more ill-matched 
couple it would be hard to find. They 
fought continually, and on the least 
provocation; sometimes, indeed, with 
none atall, apparently ‘‘ scrapping ” for 
the fun of the thing. 

One day at dinner time two nice, fat, 
juicy worms were dropped in, one for 
each. But such a congenial division of 
food was not to be. Husband and wife 
each made a dash for the same worm, 
and each got an end in its mouth. 
Then they both began to swallow. 
Slowly their heads drew nearer and 
nearer together, and soon the loving 
pair were vzs-a-vis, each having got 
away with a half of the worm. Mr. 
Newt’s eyes glared at Mrs. Newt, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Well, what are you 
doing here?’” Mrs. Newt returned the 
compliment with interest. 

Then began a tug of war, each try- 
ing to get the other’s half of the worm. 

Over and over they went, wriggling 
and twisting all over the globe. Neither 
one would drop its end; but some one 
must give way. This some one was the 
poor worm, who had had no voice in 
the proceedings. Suddenly, without a 
word of warning he ‘‘came in half”’ 
and settled the discussion. 

Then without a pause, each made a 
dive for the other worm, who was lazily 
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crawling around the bottom. Butalas! 
the would -be victim wriggled, both 
missed their aim, and each got the 
other by one of the front legs. 

And now the fun began for fair, back 
and forward, round and round they 
went, squirming and pulling, and fright- 
ening the little tadpoles almost to 
death by their struggles to free them- 
selves. 

Both the combatants at last became 
tired, and as if by mutual agreement 
opened their mouths, thus loosening 
their hold on one another. 

They then retired to opposite sides 
of the globe, thoroughly exhausted and 
doubtless musing on the greediness of 
lizard kind. 


Learn by Heart. 


{For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list.] 


‘‘ Now, as they were going along and 
talking, they espied a boy feeding his 
father’s sheep. The boy was in very 
mean clothes, but of avery fresh and well- 
favored countenance; and as he sat by 
himself, he sang. ‘Hark,’ said Mr. 
Great-heart, ‘to what the shepherd’s boy 
saith’; so they hearkened, and he said: 


‘He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


‘I am content with what I have 
Little be it, or much; 
And, Lord, contentment still I crave 
Because thou savest such. 


‘Fulness to such a burden is 

That go on pigrimege: ; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age.’ 


‘‘Then said the guide, ‘Do you hear 
him? I will dare to say that this boy 
lives a merrier life,and wears more of 
that herb called heart’s-ease in his bosom 
than he that is clad in silk and velvet.’”’ 

—JouN BuNyYAN, 1628-1688. 


Pebbles. 


‘* BEATEN out of $5,’’ said the Gold 
Leaf, dejectedly.—Detroit Tribune. 


....‘‘Who was the best man at the 


wedding?’ ‘‘The bride’s father, if 
cheerfulness counts for anything.’’— 
Puck. 


....It is a mistake to say that Bryan 
made a speech at the Chicago Conven- 
tion; the speech made Bryan.—St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Herald. 


....Professor (angrily): ‘* Young man, 
youare better fedthantaught.”’ Scholar: 
‘‘Quite right, sir. My father feeds me.”’ 
—Brooklyn Life. 


..‘‘ Now suppose,” said an argufier 
to a tramp, ‘‘ you had $20 in gold and’ — 
‘‘Hold up!” saidthe tramp. ‘‘I can’t do 
it. Make it $5."— Wichita Eagle. 


....-Moses: ‘‘ Dat aris a likely-lookin’ 
mule, ’Rastus.”” ’Rastus: ‘‘ Likely? Yo’ 
find out he’s mo’n likely, ef you get 
neah’m; he’s liable.’’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer.”’ 


....E£thel: ‘‘Mamma, what makes the 
lady dress allin black?” Mamma: ‘‘ Be- 
cause she’s a sister of charity, dear.” 
Ethel: ‘‘1s charity dead, then ?”’—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

. ©... Cooney Cohen; ‘* Mein sohn, vhy did 
you guarantee dot overcoad to lasd Mr. 
Nixy as long as he lives?” Young Cohen: 
‘‘Fader, he has heart disease; he dies 
any minute!'’’"—Harlem Life. 


...-You bet people are interested. A 
paralytic with only one leg, and that 
cork, climbed three flights of stairs yes- 
terlay to ask us if the 3-cent nickel 
pieces of the mintage of 1873 would pass 
at par in Topolobampo.— Wichita Eagle. 


....1 call my love Free Silver, 
And this is why it’s done: 
Tho she is thirty to the world, 
She seems sixteen to one. 
I. E., 
That’s me! 
—Harper's Bazar. 





...-Bobby (at the breakfast table): 
‘*Maud, did Mr. Jones take any of the 
umbrellas or hats from the hall last 
night?” Maud: ‘‘Why, of course not! 
Why should he?’’ Bodésy: ‘‘ That’s just 
what I'd like to know. I thought he did, 
because I heard him say when he was 
going out, ‘I’m going to steal just one, 
and—why, what’sthe matter, Maud ?”’— 
Montreal Herald. 


....When Wilberforce was a candidate 
for Hull, his sister, an amiable and witty 
young lady, offered to give a new gown 
to the wife of every man who voted for 
her brother. When she made this offer 
at a political gathering some one shouted: 
‘*Miss Wilberforce forever!’’ Where- 
upon she pleasantly observed: ‘‘I thank 
you very much for the good-will ex- 
pressed, but, really, I do not wish to be 
Miss Wilberforce forever.’’— Washington 
Times. 


. How foolish is the pessimist, 

Despondent and forlorn, 

Who always, when he gets a rose, 
Goes hunting for the thorn! 

The optimist has better sense; 
The charm of life he knows; 

He doesn't mind a scratch or two 
If he can get the rose. 

So do not be a pessimist, 
Cankered with discontent; 

The optimist has heaps of fun 
That doesn’t cost a cent. 

—Somerville Journal. 


....Hiram Jay’s Platform.—Free koin- 
age uv silver, 16 to wun—warranted to 
maik evvrybody rich wether they work 
or knot. Single tacks, Hennery Gorge 
pattent, maiks ten story houses grow on 
vacant lots in wun nite and by redusing 
tacksis increeses the revenu. A law to 
prevent the tirannickle federal guvern- 
ment furm interfearing with free citti- 
zens when they are engaged in the harm- 
less amusement of tareing upp ralerode 
trax and burning frate kars. This is 
wun of John Pee’s scheams. A law to 
rase the price uv evvrything that is sold 
and lower the price uv evvrything we by. 
Free speech—purvided owr kind uv pee- 
pul maik the speeches. Guvernment 
ownership uv property now owned by 
uther peepul. Abolishment uv the 
Unighted Staits Sennit. Abolishment uv 
the soopreem kort. Abolishment uv the 
Unighted Staits Army.—M. Y. Herald. 


NOTES ON A NOTE. 

...-No matter what the dictionaries 
say, the word ‘‘tranquility ’’ spelled with 
one /is good enough; and the dollar it 
marks is as good as any other dollar. 
Keep it good and let it go.— Ex. 


....It is not so surprising that there 
should be a misspelling of ‘‘ tranquillity” 
on the new one-dollar bills. The present 
Administration has not had enough of it 
to know how to spell it.—Zx. 


...-It is not likely that the absence of 
a letter inthe new one-dollar bills will 
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cast the slightest shadow over the wild | 


joy that will burst into the heart of the 


man who finds one in an old trousers | 


pocket.—Chicago News. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, | 


whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. All the puzzles received dur- 
ing August will be laid aside for special 
examination. 
puzzle will promptly receive 

A FINE CAMERA 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co. and val- 
ued at fifteen dollars. Besides the prize 
of a new book, which is offered weekly in 
this column, all the monthly prizes have 
been duly awarded. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 





Recalled Stormy Times. 
** Well, that looks natural,’ said the old soldier. 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 


The sender of the best | 


| Central Park West. 72d and 7Jst Sts., N. Y. 


| spacious, overlooking Central Park. 


of the storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we | 


used during the war.” 





















































































Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLEs, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


My primal letters follow a regular or- 
der; my centrals spell a familiar name. 

Reading across: 1, a feminine name; 2, 
blithe; 3, a young man in a military 
school; 4, to put in good order; 5, void; 
6, unhackneyed; 7, stationary bells; 8, a 
thicket of bushes; 9, sluggish; 10, a 
machine for spinning; 11, birds of the 
hawk kind. A. H. ACKEN. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


My central letters, reading downward, 
spell the name of one who was known in 
his youth as ‘‘the son of his father,’ 
and in his old age as ‘‘the father of his 
son.”’ 

Reading across: 1, sixty-six feet; 2, a 
hut or small house; 3, a nobleman; 4, a 
small weight; 5, suffers pain; 6, a scale; 
7, a mark of punctuation; 8, an evil spir- 
it; 9, to impose upon; 10, a confection of 
sugar; II, portends; 12, an outer cover- 
ing; 13, gathers; 14, nimbleness; 15, to 
sew slightly; 16, to chide sharply; 17, an 
ethereal fluid that supplied the place of | 
blood in the veins of the gods; 18, a | 
kind of type. DorotnHy Q. 


Nove. AcRostTIc. 


ee ee 
Reading across: 1, A small elevation of 
land; 2, to maintain; 3, highest in au- 
thority; 4, Roman priests devoted to the 
service of particular gods; 5, morbid af- 
fection of the body; 6, titters; 7, spirited. 
The letters represented by stars, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of a 
magnificent citadel. CLARE H. 
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ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell a famous 
event, said to have taken place one hun- 
dred and eighty-six years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, A confused combina- 
tion of sounds; 2, a neglected and unruly 
child of the streets; 3, to be in water; 4, 
the circumference of anything; 5, flat; 6, 
to hang fluttering in the air; 7, to jostle; 
8, subsequent; 9, hard; 10, a beautiful 
European city; 11, freight; 12, to cut or 
clip from a surface; 13, to hurl; 14, a 
young branch; 15,a kind of cement; 16, | 
to put into circulation; 17, a habitation. 

Coie t. 





NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
All the words described contain the | 
same number of letters. When correctly | 
guessed and placed one below another, 


Gain 


Nerve-strength by feeding your nerves upon pure, rich, 
red blood. Purity, enrich and vitalize your blood by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


%. Dil =" not cause pain or gri . Their 
Hood’s Pills action is mild and peutic, and yet 
they are thoroughly effective. Cure sick headache, in- 
digestion and all liver ilis. Price, 2 cents. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Majestic. | 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. 





The most advantageously located of all the great | 
City Hotels for Summer residence. } 

Cuisine of superior excellence. Rooms cool and | 

European plan, 
$2.00 per day and agers L 

The magnificent Rustic Gardens, reserved strictly for 
guests and their friends, now open. Orchestral music 
every eveniug. 


P. W. ORVIS, General Manager. 
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one of the rows of letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell the name of a new book 
by a well-known writer. A copy of the 
book will be mailed to the one who sends 
the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles. 

Reading across: 1, Out of the way; 2, 
what Shakespeare calls ‘the food of 
love’’; 3, an ecclesiastical vestment; 4, 
sends forth; 5, to thrust and parry; 6, to 
construct; 7, vehement; 8, to invest; 9, 
fixed or established custom; 10, a kind of 
sarcasm; II, performed; 12, an Asiatic 
country; 13, to make suitable; 14, the 
place where birds of prey construct their 
nests. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 6. 


Prize Ziczac.—*A Strange, Sad Comedy.” 1, 
adorn; 2, essay; 3, fatal; 4, apart; 5, broma; 6, count; 
7, fagot; 8, means; 9, spurn; ro, fable; 11, bodes; 12, 
alack; 13, Alamo; 14, comma; 15, cheat; 16, ideal: 
17, yield. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, Alfred Tennyson; 
finals, Daniel O’Connell. 1, ashamed; 2, llama; 3, 
feign; 4, Rigi; 5, enterprise; 6, drill; 7, Tasso; 8, 
eccentric; 9, Negro; 10, nonagon; 11, yataghan; 12, 
serene; 13, ordeal; 14, novel. 

Rippie.—The eye. 

Letter Puzzie.—Begin with the second L in 
“‘comically.”’ Live up to the best that is in you. 

X Rays.—From 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4, cathode. 
1, caloric; 2, Alpha; 3, tut; 4, H.; 5. Oro; 6, drvad; 


7, epitome. 

















are not necessary to do the washing 
wien 
Sunlight 


fs used; it does most all the work 
itself, Sust rub a little on the clothes, 
roll them up and put them back in the 
water. Then when you take them out 
you will see that 


Sunlight Soa 


Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Does the wor 


Hudson & Harrison 
Sts., New York, 


The 
Vassar 


Is one of the 
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# VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
richand elegant for finishing silk skirts. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
San ples showing labels and materials mailed jree. 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training : mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. \’. City. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Ourspectialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 





and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
| this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. ¢ 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Law ‘Students. 


BY GEORGE ELLINGTON. 


THE profession of the law rightly pre- 
supposes a collegiate education; and yet 
many prominent lawyers have only had 
an academic or public school education. 
Whether the collegiate education is going 
to be of great benefit to the young man 
depends very much on the young man. 
The mere fact of his having been to col- 
lege, of itself will not advance his inter- 
ests; but if, while there, he has been a 
hard student and has acquired a large 
fund of general knowledge, it will be so 
much to his advantage in striving for 
success in this crowded profession. 

Young men no longer enter a law office 
as boys, commencing with sweeping out 
the office, making fires, copying papers, 
and finally becoming law students. There 
are boys in the office, but their duty is to 
run of errands; there are no fires to make, 
because the building is heated by steam 
and the janitor attends to keeping the 
offices clean. Legal papers are now copied 
by typewriters, employed in or out of the 
office. 

Many young men come from the coun- 
try tewns to the great cities to study law 
in the office of alawyer. But you can no 
longer distinguish the country lad from 
the city youth. The former has attended 
some college or academy, where he has 
met young men from the city; and when 
he arrives in town he quickly dons a city 
wardrobe, and assumes without difficulty 
metropolitan habits. This classof young 
men are often very clever. They are 
graduates of some leading college, orthey 
have attended some local academy. They 
are naturally bright and smart and quick 
tolearn. Many of them have paid their 
way through college or a law school by 


| teaching for two or three years; and 


when they come to the city they can gen- 
erally earn considerable toward paying 
their expenses in the same way, particu- 
larly in New York, where there is quite 
a demand for private tutors. It is not 
long before young men of push and en- 
terprise are engaged in the practice of 
the law. 

In law offices which young men enter, 
either to study law from the first or to be- 
come acquainted with the pratice, they 
try to make themselves useful in a vari- 
ety of ways. Ifthe student is ‘‘ bookish- 
ly’ inclined his taste inthis direction will 
make him useful in looking up points of 
law; but todothis successfully a young 
man must be exceptionally bright. There 
is a good deal of running around to be 
done that does not come within the 
province of the office boy. The student 
is sentto ask the opposing counsel in a 
case to consent to an adjournment, an er- 
rand often requiring the exercise of some 
diplomacy. He compares with the type- 
writer papers that have been copied and 
sees that the work is properly punctu- 
ated and has been done in legal shape. 
He is sent to interview a witness and 
find out the salient points of his testi- 
mony. He is putin charge of the court 
calendar and instructed to keep the run 
of it; he is sent to court to argue a small 
motion, or he is permitted to try a case 
in a justice’s court. 

After a law student, or a student grad- 
uate from the Law School, has done that 
work for six months or a year in an 
office, he is considered of some pecuniary 
value to the firm and is paid a salary, 
ranging from $6 to $15 a week. This 
sum seems small pay; but the young man 
is supposed to obtain experience and 
practical knowledge while in the office 
which will be of great value to him. 
The large law firms where these young 
men are employed have no difficulty in 
keeping their offices filled with students 
who are studying law and young gradu- 
ates onthese terms. Even the supply of 
competent managing clerks is so great 
that their pay is seldom more than $25 a 
week, except inthe office of a law firm 
with large corporation business, where 
the clerk may be specially fitted for the 
work and so receive alargersalary. The 


small compensation paid the young law 
students is not given with the idea that 
it is adequate for the services rendered, 
but on the principle of supply and de- 
mand; there are so many young men 
eager to enter the large offices on such 
terms that the compensation is kept at a 
nominal figure, The law schools send 
to New York maybe 2,000 graduates 
every year. There are 5,000 lawyers in 
the city, and probably less than half the 
number would need the services of stu- 
dents, being young, poor or struggling 
lawyers themselves. 

Work in large offices is now subdivided 
in a way that was not dreamed of twenty- 
five years ago. The firms themselves are 
unusually large. There will be six or 
eight partners, and the same number of 
assistant partners who have a certain in- 
terest in the business. There will bea 
large clerical force. In asmall office the 
lawyer will prepare the case. draw the 
papers, try the case; draw deeds, convey- 
ances, attend the Surrogate’s Court, etc. 
In the large offices each clerk is trained 
to a certain line of work; one may search 
titles, another interview witnesses, anoth- 
er look up points of law, etc. The work 
in the large offices is so much subdivided 
that the old-time relation between clerk 
and employer has changed; theclerk sees 
very little of his employer, whereas, in 
former days, his employer was his in- 
structor and, much of the time, his com- 
panion. The leading lawyer of the pres- 
ent time has his time wholly taken up 
with business. Much of his work is done 
through assistants. The young student 
who desires to receive personal attention 
from his employer must get into a small, 
or comparatively small office in the large 
cities, or with some prominent lawyer in 
a small city. 

It is quite often the case that a young 
man in any one of the large cities will at- 
tend the Law School, and,during his spare 
time, will be engaged in some kind of work 
which will pay his expenses. A school- 
.eacher often becomes dissatisfied with 
his occupation, and, believing that he is 
better fitted to be a lawyer, will attend 
the Law School,without, however,giving 
up his teaching, which is yielding hima 
fair living. After he has graduated he 
enters a law office to learn the practical 
part of the profession. Many students, 
under special arrangement, only spend 
one-half the day in a law office, being 
engaged in some other occupation the 
other half of the time, or in attending 
the law school. One young man spent 
his summers in work and his winters ina 
law office, saving $200 one season from 

his salary as purser on a summer excur- 
sion steamboat. 

In the large cities ambitious young 
men who work at some trade or money- 
earning pursuit during the day attend the 
Evening Law School. They find, on con- 
sideration, that a business life is not 
suited to them, that they are more adapt- 
ed to the law; and, without giving up at 
once the work by which they are gaining 
a living, by working a little harder for a 
year ora year anda half, they are able 
to go through the Evening Law School. 
Even after leaving the school and entering 
a law office, the day work of such a young 
man may be of a character that will ena- 
ble him to attend to it part of the time, 


‘ and so help him to pay his expenses 


until he opens an office and starts in busi- 
ness for himself. 

The cost of tuition at one of the leading 
law schools is from $100 to $150 a year. 
The necessary text-books will cost $50. 
The tuition fee fora year’s full regular 
course of instruction at one of the princi- 
pal law schools in New York City is $100, 
payable in advance. Special students, 
who study only particular topics, and at- 
tend for only part of the year, are charged 
about $15 a month. For the Summer 
School session of two months the fee is 
$30. The course of study in the regular 
course comprises two years, and there is 
a third year’s course for advanced study. 


AUSTRALIAN chrysanthemums are be- 
coming noted. Last year they proved 
excellent additions to English lists, and 
a number were certificated in New South 
Wales last April. 


\ 
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Another Bunch of Questions. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


ANSWERING one brings another. i must 
select only the most important. A corre- 
spondent from Montreal writes: 

“Having read many of your articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT, I take the liberty of 
troubling you with a personal inquiry of my 
own. In your opinion (1) is it possible for a 
man forty years of age, unused to farming, 
to make a success of a fruit farm? (2) If so, 
what kind of fruit should he cultivate with 
least risk both as to market and want of 
experience? (3) Where is the best locality 
for the purpose? A reply by post or through 
THE INDEPENDENT would be an esteemed 
favor.” 

The present condition of affairs is about 
this: There is 70 per cent. of farmers 
wishing to get into the cities; there is at 
least 70 per cent. of town dwellers who 
can’t live where they are. The present 
glut in manufactures is a blessing to ag- 
riculture, for it will check the flow town- 
ward. The fact is, millions more can 
live on the land by land tillage; and the 
fact is that no more manufacturing ought 
to be at present built up. Agriculture 
constituted over 70 per cent. of our last 
year’s foreign export. It threw the trade 
balance in our favor; and with increased 
seeking of foreign markets we can in- 
crease exports vastly beyond the present 
quota. Manufactures, being protected 
by a tariff, can hold the whole home mar- 
ket, but, having paid a higher price for 
labor, cannot go abroad and compete in 
foreign markets with cheaper labor. That 
is just where we are. The best outlook 
by all odds is for agriculture. Besides, 
while manufactures have had steam pow- 
er and agriculture has not been able to use 
it to any extent, the case is different with 
electricity. The inquiries will, doubtless, 
hereafter indicate a flow away from cit- 
ies. Now about this case in hand, which 
is typical. (1) Can you make a success 
ofa fruit farm? That depends upon wheth- 
er you are going totry to build a home 
orto get rich. If you are purposng to raise 
food first, and seek markets second, you 

will succeed; for in that case you will buy 
a small place, experiment until you can 
see what you can do best, and slowly en- 
large your plantings. In the other case 
you will go and buy a large place, run 
into debt, not wait for knowledge, and 
then have a mortgage foreclose over 
you, while you join the howlers that 
‘*farming won’t pay.’’ Common sense 
will carry one who has health through 
the experimental period and get him on 
the right track. Buy not more than 
twenty acres; live economically, aim at 
raising what you can wse, rather than what 
you can sell. It is not money you are 
after, but food, comfort and_ knowl- 
edge. (2) What kind of fruits should be 
planted with least danger of failure? I 
have written again and again advising 
to plant a small amount of a large 
variety. You will use for food all the 
fruits and all the vegetables. Then 
you can raise enough corn for your- 
self, and enough potatoes, and per- 
haps enough oats. There are few 
crops that will not meet competition, 
owing to the railroads. But raspberries 
cannot be shipped far,and so are not li- 
able to outside competition. But your 
neighbors can compete. Raise, there- 
fore, a small garden (1) of strawberries of 
the best sorts, (2)of currants which fol- 
low strawberries, (3) of black raspberries, 
(4) of red raspberries, (5) of gooseberries 
which ripen with No. 4, (6) of blackberries 
which come next, (7) plums, (8) pears, (9) 
grapes. (10) apples. It will take four 
years to get your pears and apples into 
bearing, two years to get your berries, 
and about three to get your grapes. The 
surplus goes to market. So you have at 
last a market to look for; and we must 
answer question No. 3, Where is there 
a good locality? For easy market 
locate near a small city. Get your pri- 
vate customers. See that they are thor- 
oughly pleased with the quality of your 
fruit and honor ofdeal. But if you live 
far from a market you must join in a co- 
operative market begun with your neigh- 
bors—such as are being formed every- 
where about the country. But if I lived 
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{ar from market, I would plan (1) to raise 
every item of food for home use—fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, meat, milk—leaving 
as little as possible to buy; (2) exchange 
with neighbors, without intermediary 
money; (3) have a repair shop for tools. 
Learn how to tap your own shoes of a 
rainy day; mend your own harnesses, 
wagons, etc.; (4) teach your girls econ- 
omy, and the honor of honest work; (5) 
never spend a dollar on show, but create 
as much of the beautiful in and about the 
house as possible. Beautiful trees and 
neat Clothes are better than nasty lawns 
and showy dresses. The locality for safe, 
careful, economic gardening is every- 
where; but it is not possible to join with 
a really safe and pleasant country life a 
mock city life. 

Now I turn to another letter, which 
reads: 


“Tama reader of THE INDEPENDENT. .. . 
Kear with me a moment, and give me a 
candid thought. I have been a surgeon for 
fifteen years—have made money, have trav 
eled, and have sold out my practice. Health 
now good—forty-five. Am sick of city life, 
and burdens of society. I would like farm- 
ing if I can make it pay. Have done no 
farming since I was a boy in New England. 
Have three boys, one twelve, one eleven, 
one six; also a girl of thirteen. Income 
enough. .. . Have talked with many fruit 
farmers. Few of them are making enough 
money to pay interest on mortgages [no 
business starting under mortgages]; yet I 
believe a better day is coming, and that 
matters are pretty near as bad as we shall 
see them. Now would you, if in my posi- 
tion, purchase a farm? If so, how big; and 
what would you raise, and where would you 
tocate? I seek two principles: to keep my 
health, and to make my children industri- 
ous and self-reliant. Would rather leave 
them as a legacy, abundant health and abil- 
ity toearn an honest dollar than a pile of 
gold.” 

This man is sound, and needs no advice. 
He will, however, serve to illustrate 
what we are very much in need of—a new 
drift toward honest industry and country 
life. Just nowthe advantages are in 
favor of suburbanism; and for five or 
ten years I should prefer not to locate 
very far from a city and steam power. 
By theend of that time there will be a 
new power in full operation that will 
make it a matter of indifference whether 
we are five or fifty miles from a city. 
Cities will tend to dissipate; but in this 
case, as in the other, 1 would advise a 
large variety in home life. I will ven- 
ture a guess that one of these three boys 
isa natural mechanic. Must he, there- 
fore, go into a city shop? Nota bit of it. 
Give him a shop on your farm. Doas 
Jefferson did—organize your home forces 
to do all sorts of mechanical work as well 
as agricultural. Be sure you have play 
as well as work in your calculations. I 
hear just now from below a fiddle and the 
organ accompanying each other. We 
have a game of quoits or croquet 
after breakfast, generally. Count in a 
library, but have with it a museum and 
laboratory. This is no longer a book age, 
but a thing age. Be sure, if you wish 
those boys and that girl to love land life, 
to have them study entomology, field bot- 
any and applied botany. Let books and 
study and work co-operate. Let them 
experiment. Especially encourage the 
growing of new things, and their origi- 
nation of new things. The trouble with 
most vf our farmers is, they don’t know 
one insect from another, or one plant 
from another, except in the direct line 
of stomach needs. 

A half-dozen questions a month come in 
regularly about spraying and arsenites, 
and when tp apply, and how to make 
kerosene emulsion, etc. It is impos- 
sible to answer all of these. Let me 
recommend every one who owns a fruit 
tree, or an acre that he intends to culti- 
vate, to buy at once a little ‘‘ Rule Book ”’ 
for horticulturists, published by the Mac- 
millan Company for Prof. L. H. Bailey. 
It is one of a series, called the ‘‘ Garden- 
Craft Series.”” It ought to be near at hand 
allthe time. Put it with your almanac 
for constant and ready reference. Itis a 
compendium of useful information for 
fruit growers, truck gardeners, florists, 
and everybody who ownsa rosebush. It 
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is packed full of information that fur- 
nishes a reply to ten thousand questions 
that are incessantly fired at a horticul- 
tural writer. It gives the recipes for 
making as well as using all the insecti- 
cides and the fungicides. There is alsoa 
circular issued fromthe Agricultural Col- 
lege at Ithaca, that gives tables concern- 
ing the common remedies for insects and 
blights. It is best to have the book for 
the home, and nail up the bulletin in the 
barn. Every one who uses these poison- 
ous compounds should have asmall room 
in his barn, tightly locked,in which he 
keeps what he needs. In this way he can 
have them always mixed, and yet cut of 
the way of doing harm. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


A Living in Florida. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


DEsPITE Florida’s loss, there are thou- 
sands of persons with weak, debilitated 
constitutions who are still looking wist- 
fully toward the land that may offer them 
prolonged existence, or at least a release 
from some of the penalities imposed 
by a harsh climate. Many of them were 
onthe point of starting when the cold 
wave and the subsequent dire newspaper 
reports deterred them, and since then 
they have been waiting, anxious and 
fearful, afraid to stay and afraid to go. 
I have received letters from New Eng- 
land, and from various parts of the Mid- 
dle States and the great Northwest, ask- 
ing about the possibilities of Florida, its 
climate and its future. It has been diffi- 
cult to answer some of these questions. 
For a widow witha sick daughter, ora 
young man with impaired strength and 
small resources, oran old man who is no 
longer able to cope with the harsh North- 
west winters, to seek a new and far-away 
country is a momentous undertaking. 
But if there is nothing to restrain them, 
only menace and apprehension, and if in 
the distance they can see even a little en- 
couragement, and their physicians says 
go, then I say go also, and God be with 
them. Florida has as good climate now 
as it had before the freeze, and the chance 
of making a living now is just as good as 
it was then. 

An orange grove is rather an invest- 
ment than an immediate means of liveli- 
It requires years to come into 
bearing, and inthe meantime the impe- 
cunious new arrival needs something 
that will yield a prompt return. But 
when land has been acquired, and he has 
become established, then by all means let 
him set orangetrees. They will be grow- 
ing while he is busy at other work, and 
by and by—all newspaper reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding—will undoubt- 
edly yield him a goodly revenue. The 
freeze was no criterion that there will be 
another freeze in the near future, anda 
tree now has just as good prospect as it 
had before. Ay, and better, for the 
great destruction of trees has inflated 
prices of fruit and made competition less 
brisk. Fortunes have been made in 
orange growing, and fortunes will con- 
tinue to be made, even tho destructive 
cold waves sweep across the country 
every thirty or forty years. 

But for an immediate livelihood some- 
thing which matures quickly must be 
considered; and perhaps of all the in- 
ducements which south Florida offers, 
the growing of pineapples promises the 
largest and speediest returns. A full 
crop may be looked for the second year, 
while the section in which they can be 
grown is of so limited an area that over- 
production is not much to be feared. 
Until afew years ago it was supposed 
that they could only be grown below the 
imaginary frost line—that is, on the 
‘*keys,” or islands, lying off the extreme 
southeastern coast of Florida, along the 
Indian River, and among the sand hills 
of Dade, Monroe, Brevard, Polk and 
Hillsboro counties. But gradually their 
cultivation has extended northward until 
now, with a little protection, they can be 
profitably grown as far up as Ocala. 

A neighbor of mine at Eustis, Lake 
County, raised about three-fourths of an 


acre each year, which he slightly pro- 
tected during the !atter part of Decem- 
ber and the first two weeks in January. | 
I would not like to state his income from 
them for I might be discredited; but he 
was an expert grower who raised choice 
varieties which he sold almost exclusive- 
ly to local trade for fancy prices. He 
rarely received less than fifteen cents 
each for them, and I have known him to 
sell most of his crop for an average of 
more than twenty cents. 

Pineapples grow easily and require lit- 
tle attention The matured fruit has a 
circle of slips or suckers about its base, 
and these and the crowns are detached 
and left in the sun for several days to al- 
low the severed partto dry or form a cal- 
lus. Then they are pushed into the sand, 
and not one ina thousand fails to root. 

Hundreds of acres are raised along In- 
dian River and in other sections of 
south Florida, and it is not uncommon 
fora single grower to have from twenty 
to forty thousand. As the slips or suck- 
ers are worth on the ground from one 
and one-half to three cents each for 
planting, and as each mature plant pro- 
duces from five to ten, the profit on these 
alone is considerable. The plants are 
set in rows about fifteen inches apart, or 
at the rate of six thousand to the acre. 

At first sight, one would scarcely 
imagine these dry, white reaches of sand 
would grow anything; but, in truth, 
they seem peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of the pineapple, a plant which 
derives much of its sustenance from the 
air. In the Florida keys the slips are 
planted on the almost bare rock, and 
need no further attention, except to keep 
the slight growth of weeds down, until 
their own growth overshadows them. 
The plant attains a hight of about three 
feet, and is furnished with long, bayonet- 
shaped leaves, like those on the crown of 
the pineapple as sent to market, but 
larger. A field in fruit is a sight not to be 
forgotten. At harvest time, trom April 
to June, it is a mass of varying shades 
of red and green and gold; and, as in 
the case of an orange grove in bloom, one 
can detect its presence long before he 
comes within sight of the field. Every 
one knows the delicious fragrance of a 
perfectly ripe pineapple. Multiply this 
by a good many thousand and you will 
have some idea of what the vicinity of a 
pineapple field is like. 

The new possessor of land in Florida 
will naturally drift into trucking, and 
even tho his income is not increased 
much from this source, it will furnish 
most of his living and will enable him to 
look to his pineapples and, ultimately, to 
his orange trees for the luxury which all 
men desire in addition to mere necessi- 
ties. 

Peace Dace, R. I. 








Russian Horses. 


WE find in Turf, Field and Farm, a l\et- 
ter of uncommon interest written by Mr. 
W. E. D. Stokes, one of the best authori- 
ties on the American horse, describing a 
visit to the great Government establish- 
ment in Russia, where horses are bred for 
the use of the Court and the Army. The 
horses are of the breed called Orloff, 
and the establishment was started more 
than a century ago by Count Orloff. 
Their trotters are of very large size and, 
owing to the shortness of the season and 
the length of winter, are bred much fat- 
terthan in this country. Everything is 
wellorganized and in the best working 
order. Tables showing the amount of 
hay, oats, straw and bran consumed by 
each horse each day, stand in each sta- 
ble, the average being about fifteen 
pounds of bran, fifteen pounds of hay, and 
fifteen pounds of straw, while horses in 
training for the races and the brood 
mares receive two hot mashes a week. 


Mr. Stokes thus describes the history of | 


the Orloff horse: 


‘““We all then went to the inspection 
room, which was hung with original por- 
traits of Russian horses, arranged as to 
types and breeds so as to show their history 


and sex. Thisis a rare_old collection, and 
was made by the late Duke Nicholas. It 
contains: 1, Pure bred imported Arabs, 
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from the time of Count Orloff, say 1775, 
headed by ‘ Smetanka’ to 1810, and then by 
the Government Stud down to 1890. I no- 
ticed that the early types were about four- 
teen hands high, and were either white, 
dark dappled gray or chestnuts, and then 
the white and chestnuts and golden bay 
Arabs from Caucasia were a little larger; 
2, Orloff, pure-bred saddle horses, and these 
were all bays—they had the heads and 
tails of the Arabs, and the long bodies of 
the English thoroughbred, and were about 
fifteen hands high; 3, half Arab and half 
Orloff crosses, all grays or bays, with heav- 
ier coats and heavier bodies, about 15.2; 
4, pure-bred Orloff trotters, all whites, bays 
and grays, These were headed by ‘ Barss 
st,’ by ‘ Polkau rst,’ dan .an imported 
Dutch trotting mare. ‘ Polkau’ was by the 
Arab ‘Smetanka,’ out of a Dutch trotting 
mare. I at once asked how it could be pos- 
sible that the ten Orloff saddle horses could 
be coal black and still be pure bred and have 
unblemished pedigrees back to 1775; and 
then I learned that the Grand Duke Dimitry 
was colonel of a regiment which was mount- 
ed with black horses, and that it was count- 
ed by all an impossibility to procure well- 
bred blaek saddle horses for his men,and that 
this quiet, earnest, thoughtful young Prince 
made up his mind to prove that he could 
breed them and breed the finest in the world, 
and with the result that these ten coal-black, 
pure-blood Orloff saddle horses that go to 
the Fair at Nijni Novgorod would, as faras 
looks and quality are concerned, distance 
all the collections ot saddle horses I have 
ever seen at the Madison Square Garden, 
They had the build of a typical, light- 
weight Irish hunter, the small head of an 
Arab, the flat hard-boned legs of a thor- 
oughbred, and with bodies more compact 
and heavier. 

‘‘Talso found that most of the present 
black Orloff trotters had been bred in this 
color by trequent crosses wit 2 black Holland 
trotting mares, and these doubtless came 
from Spain and were of Andalusian breed. 

“*Count Orloff, after whom the Russian 
horse gets his name, started his stud some 
time before 1772, and at that date had the 
following horses in it: 

Breed. 


Stallions. Mares. 
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3 2 
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English thoroughbred ..........20 
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Spanish...... 
Neapolitan 





‘It was by crossing these that the Orloff 
breed was produced. 

“Now most of these horses had 
blood in their veins. 

‘During the reign of Henry I, in 1121, 
Arabs were imported into England, and the 
first English thoroughbreds came from 
crosses with the Arab. After the death of 
Count Orloff, the Russian Government pur- 
chased his stud, about 1810, and continued 
it, and the manager of the Government stud 
purchased some black Holland trotting 
mares, and the mixture of these mares was 
not registered in the Orloff stud until the 
ninth generation of crossings with pure- 
blood Orloffs.”’ 


There are some fifteen hundred horses 
on the farm. 


Arab 
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Won't You 


Dear Bread Makers, 
see that it is made 
of the right flour & 


Everyone now-a-days knows 
that all but a little bit of the 
good is bolted 
out to make 
flour white. 

DO give us 
wholesome nu- 
tritious bread— 
your baking is 
simply perfect, 
bless your 
hearts, the fault is in the ma- 
terial. Get 


The FINE FLOUR 


of the ENTIRE WHEAT 
As ground by the Franklin Mills. 
Its value is in its tint—a little 
off white, rich in Gluten. 
If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
ourlabel: avoid substitutes 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y, 
Faw wt Dart awe Ja Dawe Daw Dawe wt De De are 


PRAOEA 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatfest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowpER Company. New York. 


p LEIN WAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 





The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 

Vremiums on Marjne Risks from ist Janu- 

ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


January, 1805........ 2.00.00... 1,077,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums...................++- $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 18%. . . $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 

period.. Sacbihdessbesuarneus . St, M18,407 55 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses, $603,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SME ccs cbbches onesie bexbubeubawsens 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... . 896,431 88 
SR Re ccs ves op sewewesespscssccesscncees 202,518 33 

AGROUR.. 0.00002 c00ccce- 000 


. » $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: nt, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 








| amount the company will loan on the policy. 


ee ooo 


earned premiums of the Company for the yearending | 


2ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 


issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
te E- H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 
. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVE 
JAMES LOW, IW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE F GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. WALDRON P.B 


HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. , saumaeee 
CHRISTIAN Dr THOMSEN, ISAAC BEL 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSE PH AGOSTINI, 


BERRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELI 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
( 


ae R. RIKER, 
AN 


A.H 
SOHN D. HEWLET PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV ANS IMC Kk JOHN B. WOODW ARD, 

GEORGE COPPELL. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS 24 Vice President. 

» 

1829 


1896 


Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadeiphia. 


$400,000 00 
1,648,299 62 


Capital........... deci 
Insurance Reserve................++ 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc........ 


NR NING. 5 iscsinecinconsvcissaces 1,070, 493 64 64 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1896. $3,169,551 58 58 


AGENCY DEPARTME NT. 
OrFiceE—No, 41 WALNUT STREET, 
PHIL eS ‘PA. 


-_— —— — TS 


53475, Als 280" 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


50,758 32 | 


So uth 
| Sept. 2d, 30th, and Oct. 3d, visiting England, France, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


—taa ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
— a. building is 60x25x20. It will require © 
lames ae to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
oc Piwboreh. | at $1.25 per gal.—g17.50; or, four 25-lb. kegs 
roxsrem $"j of white lead, $6.00; five gals. pure linseed 
ATLANTIC oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
canon | ¥% pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 
ae pom i 5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 


ULSTER in favor of 


Pure White Lead 


without considering its greater durability. Examine the 
RED SEAL brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.'s 


SOUTHERN Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO } match a shade. 


MISSOURI 








Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM Sen designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL » Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
xexrucky “"" NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Louisville. { Broadway, New York. 


Extract from 1896 Report 


OF 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, 


Insurance Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin. 


“Tuer real difference between life insurance companies consists in 
economy of management; the most economically managed will give the 
greatest return to its policy holders.” 

‘“‘ However small may be the place State supervision occupies in the 
estimation of insurance officials, the people of the State look to the Insur- 
ance Department for the protection of their interests, and it is of daily 
occurrence that the Commissioner is requested to answer the query: 
‘Which is the best company for me to insure in?’ or, ‘What kind of a policy 
will be the best for me to take?’ ” 

“The best company toinsure in is the one most economically man- 
aged and which issues the simplest forms of contract in which is clearly 
and concisely stated just what the company will do. The contract or pol- 
icy accepted should be the one most nearly meeting the condition and 
deeds of the insured.” 

“Whether a policy be an ordinary life, limited payment or endow- 
ment policy, itshould give a schedule in figures for every year, commencing 
with the third year, the exact amount the company will allow as cash sur- 
render, the amount of extended insurance, paid-up insurance, and the 
All other options and esti- 

mates are misleading and disappointing; the insured cares less for an esti- 
mate of dividends than he does for a clear-cut and definite contract assur- 
ing him of the other benefits named. There should be no non-forfeiture 
laws; but there should be a law requiring life insurance companies to defi- 
nitely state in each policy issued the kind or character of the contract, and 
whether or not the contract carries with it cash surrender, loan, extended 
and paid up insurance options, and if so,in figures, the exact amount.”’ 


4 ABS. L SHAW, | 


QUINA- LAROCHE. 


The Great French Tonic. 














\ 


August 20, 1896 


Beautiful muslin for w i 
“as fine as linen, as soft as 


For sale by all leading retailers. 





The Gown 


is like the veneer—it’s the 
best foot forward ; the smil- 
ing face of things. If you 
abrade the one, or the other 
gaps at the fastenings—it’'s 
very embarassing. 

he DELONG HOOK 
AND EYE never unhooks 
until you unhook it  pcnegnen 


RICHARDSON Me 
ELONG Bro 
Philadelphia. 


Also nakers of the CUPID Hairpin. 





MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
__FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 
Special to «« The Independent ’’ Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any Me - you may order. 

@ 5 Ibs. fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt B . $2.50 and this “‘ad.”” All 





charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 3 over STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


eect 


VEMUTSION | SPRAYER 








SRE Fad 
DOUCLAS 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings aud Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 W ashingtes fievogs. Bonga. York 
34 Washington e aaeaee Chicago é 











SOUTHERN 
“SUNSET 


ULPIT. 
P SUITS, 


21 gupeuRY Y ST, 
Send Se amp ny er 








TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Europe and Orient 


| 
7 
| 
“4 
| 
4 


Late Summer Tours leaving New York every Satur- 
day, 33 days, all expenses, visiting London and Paris 


PACIFIC CO. 
ROUTE” 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Arou nd the World. 

The famous « SUNSET LIMITED, "a Latins Hotel on wheels, will 


resume its semi-weekly service on November 2d, 1896, connect- 
ing with drawing room and compartment car and dining 


$135. | car between New York and New Orleans. 


France and Italy party, leaving New York 
Switzerland and Italy, 60 days, all expenses, 460. First. | SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., “Sunset,” “‘ Ogden,” and 


class only. **Shasta ” Routes; New Orleans to San Francisco. 
Egy a and Palestine grand tour, sailing from New 
| Nork. Oct. 3d, by North German Lloyd S.S. Ems, visit- Portland and Ogden. 
ing Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Constan- | HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R., } To Fishing 


tinople, and Greece, high class, 113 days, all expenses, > oe “ - ° if 

$36). First-class only. y is SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R’y,5 and Hunt 
Annual ‘Round ~‘_ Werld ty, Ne oF via ing Grounds and all other points in Texas. 

San Francisco, Japan, China, and India, home via 


gypt, Italy, Switzerland, France and Ene land, leaving EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G.T. Mer., | 
Boston and New York Oct. 6th. |All es in ¢ charge | .H. NUTTING. E. P. Agt.. 
pe ee ey L. J. SPENCE, E. F. Agt. 
to H. GAZE & Sons . Lit resed Year), ° 
113 Broadway, New Y 8S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, L La. 








MEXICAN INTERNATION AL R.R., to Mexico Cit! 
and all points the Mexico. 
PACIFIC MAIL §.5. ) To Hawaiiar 
CUCIa ST At. & ORIEN TAL §.5S. CO., H Islands, Ja- 
pan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World. 
wopea: ~ yi —a 4 LINES: To New Orleans, Ne¥ 
to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Central 


] yr SH 


. 349 Broadway and No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 
' 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. P.  & T. A. San Francisco, Cal. 








Tue bh INDEVENDENT hie 41 AND 43 GoLp Street NEAR Futon StKEst. 









